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Cattle Farming. In small conntries like the British Isles, farming must of necessity be on 
@ small scale. Cattle waiting to bs entrained to take part in a West Country cattle fair. 
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ER ONE 


HOW MAN LIVES 


LWA BALE 


ITH THE coming of modern 
inventions, especially such re- 
volutionary ones as radio and 


air travel, the world appears a much 
smaller place. Gone are the days 
when the cotton mill-hand in Lancashire 
knew nothing whatever about the life and 
problems of the Chinese coolie, the 
Indian peasant, or the Australian shep- 
herd. This book shows in word and 
picture how man lives everywhere, and 
how he has tackled the many problems 
that beset him. It proves that the daily 
life of man is a fascinating story. 

In Britain, in Germany and Belgium, 
and across the Atlantic in the United 
States, the industrial town is the main 
focus of life. Ina lesser degree this same 
industrial way of life has spread over the 
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British Empire, and has permeated into 
the older agricultural civilizations of 
China and India, and to South America. 
Wherever it has spread, industrial civili- 
zation has taken with it those features we 
know so well—the factories, the new 
machines, the crowded towns and the 
swift means of transport. 

Outside Europe and North America 
most of the world’s peoples do not share 
the life of great industrial areas. Man 
still lives largely by hunting, tilling and 
herding. The benetits we associate with 
modern progress—well-planned dwell- 
ings, good plumbing and sanitation, fast 
train services and streamlined entertain- 
ment—are not known to all those who 
live in the West. They are almost un- 
known, except to minorities, in Central 
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and South America, Africa and Asia. 

The hunting peoples are the world’s 
children, for they have been left far 
behind in the struggle against nature. 
The Mambuto pygmies of the tropical 
Congo River basin, the Sakai and 
Semang of the Malay Peninsula, all live 
in and around the forests and jungles. 
Other hunting peoples, such as the 
Eskimo, live in the polar regions of 
Canada, Alaska and Greenland, and the 
Ostiak and Samoyed inhabit the tundra 
regions of Northern Asia. Both the 
equatorial forest and the dismal tundra 
are regions to which these people were 
pushed by stronger tribes. The Bushmen 
of the Kalahari in South Africa inhabit 
desert tracts, and the equally difficult 
and waterless wilderness of Central 
Australia is the last refuge of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. These are not lands 
which would have been deliberately 
chosen for life. They are too barren. 
Man’s life in them yields too meagre a 
reward for his labour. 


“ Food Gatherers” 

Because the search for food dominates 
their lives, these hunting and collecting 
peoples have been called “food-gather- 
ers.” ‘They have not tried, or they have 
failed, to invent and use those devices of 
domestication and cultivation which more 
advanced peoples have used. They do 
not produce food. Is it surprising that 
their life is frugal, and that famine is 
common? Or that when nature does 
occasionally yield its plenty, they eat to 
excess as the Eskimo does when the seal 
is abundant, and live largely for the day 
alone, without thought for the morrow? 

Mean poverty is the lot of the primitive 
hunter, whether he be pygmy, Eskimo, 
or Bushman. Life is a constant war with 
nature, and acute discomfort is a normal 
reward. When the total benefit to be 
gathered from life is so small, it is sur- 


prising to find among the hunters so 
much happiness and so many of the finer 
human qualities. What explorer has not 
been astounded at the open-hearted 
hospitality of the Eskimo, at their 
eagerness to share their small comforts, 
even in times of scarcity? They show a 
warmth of companionship to the stran- 
ger. To life in general, with all its cruel 
hardships and bitter poverty, they show a 
quiet merriment which is strangely in 
contrast with their wretched surround- 
ings. Though they live on the edge of 
the inhabited world, they show their sense 
of relationship with the rest of mankind 
by the name they give themselves— 
Tnsit—meaning “men pre-cminently.” 


Hunting Peoples 

Just as industrial workers differ from 
one another, the Coventry engineer 
making bicycles, the Swiss craftsman 
making delicate clocks and watches, and 
the Pittsburgh foundryman making steel, 
so the hunting peoples differ one from 
another, The Semang of Malaya are 
almost as much the hunted as the 
hunters. Their only weapons are the 
hardwood stake and the poisoned arrow, 
so they are forced to avoid the larger 
beasts—the ferocious tigers and leopards 
—and to hunt instead, less aggressive 
animals such as the squirrel and the 
monkey. Asa result, the Semang cannot 
depend on meat for their food supply, 
which is largely vegetable. Other hunt- 
ing peoples—the Eskimo, for instance— 
have produced more ingenious hunting 
devices and are fortunate in that some of 
the animals they pursue are less danger- 
ous to man. Eskimos outwit success- 
fully all forms of animal life in their 
region, from the largest whales in the 
Arctic seas to the smallest lice that infest 

In industrial communities, the fishes- 
man is eithet a man of leisure, plying his 
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“Food Gatherers.” The search for food dominates the life of the primitive hunter, whether 
pygmy, Eskimo or Bushman. His poverty-stricken lot results from bis failure to produce food 
by the cultivation which a more advanced people use to their advantage. 
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Asiatic Farmers. Tilling the soil is still 
ths lifework of mach of the population of Asia. 


rod for pleasure in a backwater, or a 
member of a fishing community relying 
on the fish not as an immediate food 
supply, but for general distribution 
throughout the country. In primitive 
communities fishing is usually associated 
with hunting and often is the main source 
of food supply. Among the Indians of 
the Canadian North-West, notably the 
Kwakiutl, life is centred on the food 
supply of river and coastal waters, to the 
entire neglect of the animals in the 
interior. 
tricks of the modern fisherman, from 
the harpoon to the hook, and are not 
averse from the unsportsmanlike devices 
of drugging and poisoning the fish 
which are practised by our ‘modern 
poachers. 

In primitive communities, it is the man 
who normally goes out hunting. To the 
woman falls the less spectacular and more 
monotonous job of collecting the plant 
foods. These vary the monotony of the 
diet, especially where the food is almost 
entirely meat, as is the case among the 
Ona of Tierra del Fuego who eat the 
yuanaco, or the Eskimo who depend on 
seal and caribou meat. Sometimes the 
man as hunter is less important than the 
woman as collector, and the Bergdama 
of South-West Africa rely on the women 
for their food. Complete with their 
leather bags and digging-sticks, the 
women, accompanied by their daughters, 
sally forth regularly to collect tubers, 
roots and fruit. 

‘The hunter is of necessity a member of 
a small group. He has not the assurance 
of food supply that enables the industrial 
worker to live in large settlements. He 
cannot have access either to the village 
granary or the departmental store when 
the food supply needs replenishing. 


Primitive fishers know all the — 





Whether he lives in desert, jungle or 
Arctic tundra, he moves about continu- 
ally with his little group in search of 
game or vegetable food. Among the 
Punan communities of Borneo there are 
not more than thirty men and women in 
each group, with about the same number 
of children. The Semang of Malaya, 
moving continually through the jungle, 
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are found in groups of less than thirty. 

By our civilized standards, a life spent 
continually on the move would be 
decidedly unpleasant. A walking tour 
might not have the same fascination if it 
went on week after week and year after 
year. Yet a primitive hunting man would 
tegard our permanent dwellings as cruel 
cages. Some hunters, at any rate, relish 


constant movement; the Eskimo show a 
considerable zest for pleasant jaunts 
from settlement to settlement to sec 
friends and in long journeys to attend 
folk festivals. But even if the individual 
does not regard forced movement as 
hardship, the progress of the hunting 
peoples has undoubtedly suffered because 
of it. Their worldly possessions must be 
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Varieties of Dress. Environment is the deciding factor in man’s choice of garments. Hence, 
such contrasts as the grass skirts of the South Sea islander and the fur skins of the Eskimo. 


EVOLUTION 


limited to those they can carry with them. 
This has cramped their culture. For the 
same reason they waste a great deal of 
time in building temporary dwellings 
which are set up and soon abandoned; 
the time spent on building could more 
profitably be devoted to other matters. 
True, the Congo pygmies only need 
shelter against the rain, but in the Arctic 
cold the winter dwellings have to be 
extremely elaborate, and many igloos or 
snow-houses are built in the course of a 
winter. 


Tillers of the Soil 

There is not a great gap betwecn the 
hunter and the tiller of the soil. Where 
the women have collected roots and 
tubers, it is not a great advance to culti- 
vate roots and fruit trees by such primi- 
tive tools as the digging-stick and the 
dibble. Life among the little groups that 
combine hunting with primitive tillage 
is not very different from that of the pure 
hunters. In the jungles of the Upper 
Japuta valley in the Amazon basin live 
the Boro Indians. The men of this tribe 
hunt the animals of the jungle and clear 
small forest areas with a rough digying- 
stick, leaving the rest of the agricultural 
work to the women. The Boro, a stage 
more advanced than the constantly 
moving Semang, live in permanent 
thatched houses. As soon as the houses 
need repair, however, or when the 
ground has Jost its fertility, everything is 
abandoned; the houses collapse and the 
jungle grows over the land again. The 
Boro moves elsewhere, and the whole 
process starts all over again. 

The introduction of the plough, 
coupled with the cultivation of the 
cereals, is the great advance in agricul- 
ture, When the wary hunter stalked a 
beast that he might never catch, his food 
supply was always a doubtful quantity. 
He was no happier when his wife pushed 
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and prodded with her digging-stick on 
the edge of the primeval forest. With the 
plough, systematic cultivation of the 
food plants enabled the supply of grain 
to be treasured over hard times, and 
denser populations to live together. In 
the West, the cereals are wheat, rye and 
barley; in the East, rice and millet. 

Of those who till the soil as their life- 
work, most live in China and India. Both 
countries have been open to Western 
influence, of course, and their large towns 
contain many industrial workers; yet in 
both countries the rural cultivator is in 
the majority. In India three-quarters of 
the population are dependent on agricul- 
ture for a livelihood, whilst in China four 
out of five are either farmers or are 
dependent on the land. The Indian vil- 
lage contains many people besides the 
cultivator, but the entire life of the village 
centres on him, and all its inhabitants are 
maintained by the produce of the village 
fields. Though the Indian farmer uses 
the plough, and is thus in advance of 
forest tillers with digging-stick and 
dibble, yet he is terribly poor. He cannot 
afford to use the rotation of crops system 
nor can he afford fertilizers for his soil. 
He cannot but be ineffectual. 


Chinese Farmer 

In China, land is scarce and priceless. 
There is more than enough labour to 
work on it and it yields an immense 
reward. It supports more people than 
does cultivated land in any other part of 
the world. The Chinese farmer is 
ingenious, for the good earth is replenish- 
ed with care and foresight. Canal mud, 
human excreta and composted manure all 
serve their purpose. A clever system of 
growing several crops together keeps the 
yield high and though the implements of 
the Chinese farmer are primitive, his skill 
is the product of a people that have been 
farming their land for forty centuries. 


In the Middle West of the United 
States the farmer has plenty of land. His 
difficulty is to find enough labour to 
farm it and so he has been forced to lean 
heavily on fabour-saving devices. The 
large agricultural tractors were first used 
on the labourless spaces of the Middle 
West, for each of the farmer’s workers 
has to cultivate twenty-four acres, 
against one worker for two acres in 
China. 

On the great open plains of Central 
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Asia man.ts a pastorai nomad, a keeper of 
herds. He does not merely keep cattle, 
but his whole way of life is bound up 
with his herds, and his life and that of 
his family moves from pasture to pasture 
with them. His wandering is more regu- 
lar than the feckless nomadism of the 
hunter. Life revolves around the 
animals—the cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
camels and yaks. One pastoral area runs 
through Central Asia, Arabia, and East 
Africa. In Turkestan the Kazak have 





horses, Bactrian camels, sheep, goats and 
cattle: to the east of them is the Tian 
Shan, and amongst the Kirghiz, the 
hardier yak replaces the camel: on the 
slopes of the Altai Mountains, the 
Kalmuck tribesman depends more on his 
Boat herds, while southwards in Arabia, 
the camel is a more important animal 
than the horse. Far away to the north the 
reindeer peoples move with their herds 
along the Arctic tundra. From the 
North-East corner of Asia to the nor- 
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Pastoral Nomads, The life of the berder 
revolves, of necessity, around bis animals. 


thernmost parts of Europe, the Chuck- 
chi, the Samoyed and the Lapp, with 
their reindeer herds about them, migrate 
slowly in search of new pastures. 

The herders were formerly hunters, 
and it is strange that the peoples who are 
hunters to this day have not attempted, 
or have not succeeded in domesticating 
animals in herds. Some hunting peoples 
such as the Australian aborigines, had 
no suitable animat to domesticate, until 
the coming of the white man. The 
Eskimo, for all his ingenuity in the hunt, 
has never domesticated the caribou, nor 
has the North American Indian ever 
tamed the bison. In South America, not 
until the Spaniard introduced horses and 
cattle, did herding develop amongst the 
Indians and half-breeds of Venezuela and 
the Argentine. 

Animals are always moving in search 
of new pastures, and the herder moves 
after them. Mobility is the strongest 
feature of his life. His habitation has to 
move with him; the felt tent of the 
Kirghiz is collapsible for easy dismant- 
ling and re-erection. The tents of the 
Bedouin Arabs can be readily rolled up 
and the camels can carry them without 
effort. The Children of Israel were able 
to build their golden calf because their 
wealth was portable. So is the modern 
herder limited in this world’s goods to 
what can be carried with him. 

Where men are hunters, herders or 
‘cultivators, each individual is a jack-of- 
all-trades. Yet even in these societies 
there are specialists. With the Eskimo, 
the Shaman or medicine-man specializes 
in contacts with the unknown spirit 
world. Among the African Bantu tribes, 
the smith is skilled in the use of iron and 
in craftsmanship. In all societies, the 
specialist tends to be a full-time man, 


Oil Refinery. This oil plant at Baytown, 
Texas, illustrates industry's dependence upon 
Science in exploiting nature's resources. 


but more than in any other type of society 
the industrial community has created the 
Specialized worker, whether he be a 
miner in the Rhondda Valley of South 
Wales, an engineer at Bremen, a boot- 
maker in Massachusetts, or a tractor-hand 
in Khatkovy. The modern machine has 
made obsolete the old craft skills. A 
worker in a mass-production motor 
factory may know no more about the 
produce he has helped to make, than how 
to fix a solitary screw in its place on each 
model in the assembly line. 

‘The crowded towns have huddled the 
industrial worker neat his factory and 
workshop and mine. With the greater 
dependence on electricity, there is a 
laudable tendency for factories to break 
away from the domination of the towns, 
and retum the worker to the healthy 
environment of the countryside. 

Too often in the industrial com- 
munities of Western Europe and America 
he is cut away from rural life. He shares 
the feverish pulsating life of the machine, 
producing more and more goods for 
sale, but quite unable to provide his own 
food supply. In Britain and North 
America the industrial way of life 


dominates all others, but in China and _ 


India the industrial worker is still in a 
minority, though industry with its 
attendant factories, mills, mines and 
workshops, is growing apace. Eastern 
industrial cities such as Bombay, Cal- 
cutta or Shanghai, may show the worst 
features of Western town life, in over- 
ctowding, and unplanned building, but 
the agricultural villages of China and 
India still stand aloof from modern 
industrial ways. In the Soviet Union, the 
industrial worker is largely a product of 
the last half-century. Huge public works 





such as Dnepropetrovsk and the expand- 
ing iron and steel industries of the Ural 
towns are the fruit of new industrial 
enterprise engendered by the Soviet 


Five Yeat Plans. Czarist Russia was 
largely agricultural, and even in the 
U.S.S.R. four out of five persons work 
on the land, but an impetus has been 
given to the industrial machine which 
has created many new towns and large 
communities of industrial workers. 





In primitive society, where the very 
basis of survival may depend on men 
pulling together, che individual has no 
chance to break away from the accepted 


way of living. The life he kves 1s 
communal, and he must submit to the 
common good. 

In imdustrial society as shaped in 
Western Europe and America, in the 
Dominions and on the fringes of the 
East, it is self-help which operates. A 


worker 1s able, within limits, to tollow 
his own wishes. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
worker 1s always lable to dismissal 
and total loss of security. The pygmy 
may go hungry but he is not cut off by 
tus fellows. The industrial worker may 
find his job lost to him because his 
employer has lost an order, The wheel 
has come full circle in the Soviet Union 
where the worker cannot lose his job. 
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At the same time, the pressure of the 
community is as heavy on him now as it 
was in primitive society. 

Wherever man is found, whether he is 
a Kalmuck herder on the steppes of 
Central Asia, a Chinese farmer in the 
Yangtse Valley, an Eskimo hunting on 
the Arctic tundra, or a pottery worker in 
the Five Towns, he is dependent on and 
nourished by the earth. From it he must 
get his food and shelter or perish. In 
seeking to satisfy his primary needs man 
is subjected to the influence of his sur- 
roundings—his environment. 


Influence of Environment 

Where travel is easy and exchange of 
goods has developed, man can escape to 
some extent, the limits imposed by en- 
vironment in more primitive peoples. 
Even as the lack of land on Manhattan 
in New York forces architects to build 
upwards, so natural conditions compel 
the Eskimo to resort to the kayak for sea 
travel, and to the harpoon for hunting 
whales, The best way to describe the 
influence of environment, is to say that 
it supplies man with the bricks and mor- 
tar to build his life, but offers neither 
architect nor plan. Man always has a 
choice of how he will use them. The 
Chuckchi, who live in the same environ- 
ment as the Eskimo, never build a snow- 
house. They herd reindeer in contrast to 
the Eskimo who are hunters. Many 
South African tribes use the dairy pro- 
duce of their cattle but slaughter them 
only ceremonially; while in Eastern Asia 
large herds are maintained for meat and 
leather, but their milk is rarely used. 
Britain has always been bedded on coal, 
but not till the eighteenth century did it 
become the basis of power for industrial 
life. Environment tends to be static; 
the mind of man does not, 

When a man is born into the world, 
his race is irrevocably fixed. No later 


environment can change his race, his 
inherited breed. Even so, it is difficult to 
measure its influence. Marrett’s sailor, 
when asked what he understood by 
“dagoes,” replied “Dagoes is anything 
wot isn’t our kind of chaps.” More 
learned people have given less helpful 
replies. Race has too frequently been the 
subject of bitter controversy. Those who 
argue that race counts for nothing are 
often as embittered in argument as 
the extreme racialists. ‘The most con- 
troversial issue is whether all or any of 
the less advanced peoples can have 
equal status in modern industrial society 
with the white races of Europe, America 
and the Dominions. The ease with 
which the Japanese imitated the indus- 
tries of the West, shows that industrial 
skill is not the monopoly of the white 
races. 


Influence of Ideas 

The Japanese today have borrowed 
most of their industrial ideas bodily 
from Britain, Germany and America. A 
huodred years ago they knew nothing of 
factories, medicines, modern boats, rail- 
ways, newspapers and entertainment. 
One of the great features of the culture 
of the West is the way it has been carried 
around the world. This is shown in its 
most obvious form by European mis- 
sionaries endeavouring in all parts of the 
world to persuade the natives to change 
their way of life. We live now in 
the midst of a movement that is changing 
the lives of many men. The gramopheac 
and wireless set, the telephone and 
electric light, the sewing machine and the 
automobile, when they invade other 
men’s lives, break down old habits and 
ancient customs, and become the sym- 
bols of a new internationalism, linking 
man ail over the world in their common 
usage, and they may lead him, through this 
mutual understanding, to common ideals. 


The Steel Industry. sever it ‘has Spread, modern civilization bas taken with it those 
features that we know so well—the factory, the machinery, the crowded towns and the raift 
sueans of transport, All are part of the life of the worker casting ingots in bis foundry, 
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Toda Bride and Groom. The Toda people practise polyandry, or ihe sharing of one wife 
between several busbands. Here, a bridegroom places a necklace of ivory and seed pearls around 
the neck of bis bride, This seals the contract: afterwards be gives a grand wedding feast. 





SECTION ONE 


Home Life and the Family 





eR 
CHAPTER Two. 


MATING AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


OST PEOPLES make a father 

N | accept responsibility for all his 

;wife’s children. This makes the 
choice of a wife and the recognition of 
marriage, an important matter for the 
community. 

Although it is generally assumed that a 
child’s legal father is actually his father 
by blood, some peoples, such as the 
‘Trobriand Islanders of New Guinea hold 
a more clastic view, and as long as a 
man accepts a child socially, he is 
assumed the father, 

Not every people accept the view that 
a man should have one wife only, which 
is called monogamy. A man may be 
allowed to marry more than one wife, 
known as polygyny. Rarely, several men 
may share one wife between them— 


polyandry. In exceptional circum- 
stances, several men may have wives in 
common. This composite union is called 
group marriage. 

Monogamy is the form of marriage 
practised by many of the most primitive 
peoples as well as by the most advanced, 
Among the pygmies of the Congo 
forests, as with the pygmies of Asia, the 
Andamanese islanders, the Aéta of the 
Philippines, the Kubu of Sumatra, and 
the Semang of Malaya, a man secks one 
wife, and the bonds of the family are 
surprisingly firm, 

More frequently, monogamy is not 
compulsory, though it may be the 
prevalent form of marriage among 
primitives. Among the Eskimo, for 
instance, each husband has normally 





Nustraltan aborigines are 
m0 mally monoganions, but an older and more 
infiuentral man will marry a second wife, to 
belp gather food as the old couple fail in bealtb 


Monogamy 


one wife, but if a man has mose than the 
usual meagte amount of worldly goods, 
and also wishes to make himself soctally 
important, he may marry two or more 
wives The Bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert have usually one wife, but a few 
among them are polvgynous These are 
just a little bette: off than the others, and 
wish for some distinction, so they take 
another wife Australian aborigines are 
normally monogamous, but an older 
and more influential man will marcy a 
second wife, especially if his first wife 1s 
also old There are benefits to his first 
wite as well as himself, for the co wife 
wll be able to gather food for them as 
they fail in health 

Polygyny occurs in a wide range of 
pastoral and agricultural peoples In a 
pastoral society only the man can handle 
the herds, while the women are able to 
grub up roots and help the food gatherers 
ina useful way The man of the herding 
peoples is more mobile The animals 


in the herd are the main source of food 
Man 1s the provider He dominates the 
soctal and economic life he can, if he 
chooses, impose polygyny on the women 
The amassing of wealth in the herds also 
makes 1t possible to support more than 
‘one wife Raids on neighbouring agri 
cultural peoples may add to the number 
of women But tt 1s dangerous to general 
ize too much, foi the Tuareg nomads of 
the Sahara Desert are practically mono 
gamous, though thev are a pastoral 
people whose pohgynous maitiages 
would have the blessing of the Moslem 
teligion which they practise 

Where a tribe 1s engaged purely in 
cultvation of the soil, a man may find 
that st 1s an advantage to bis farming to 
increase the aumbe1 of his wives The 
Ibo, 2 Nigerian people, are primitive hoe 
cultivators An Ibo woman would feel 
deeply the humihatton of being an only 
wife It could only mean that her hus 
band was very poor Polvgyny a sup 
poited as much by the women as by the 
men The lattcr regaid tt as a noimal 
ambition to continue to add to the 
number of their wives thioughout life 


Wwes Bring Prestige 

As the number grows the men rise in 
the social scale Wives sepresent working 
capital and ate a sound investment But 
there 1s a very special status given to the 
fast wife She gets all the public respect 
and all the legal prvileges She has great 
influence in the control ot family affaus 
When her husband 1s honoured in public 
she alone appears with him Though she 
may cease to be the favounite, as the first 
wife, she still retains undisputed author 
ity over all the others There 1s usually 
some consultation between the husband 
and the frst wife before a second 1s 
taken This often occurs after the birth 
of the first child Tribal custom insists 
that there shall be no sexual relations 
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between husband and wife for three 
years after the birth of the child. When 
the second wife artives, she will be a 
companion to the first, and a help with 
the domestic duties, She will also 
increase the prestige of the household, 
and make it a less lonely place. 

‘The Lango, a physically well-built 
and graceful people in the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, are @ polygynous tribe of hoe 
cultivators. There is no limit, except his 
means, to the number of wives a man 
may possess. As among the Ibo, there 
are some men who are monogamous 
because they ate too poor to obtain 
more wives, There are many more 
women than men, and polygyny has the 
effect of absorbing ail the women into 
the social life of the tribe. The Lango, 
like the Ibo, believe that there should be 
no cohabitation between husband and 


wite for three years after the birth of a 
child, which is not weaned for the whole 
of that period. If another child were to. 
arrive within that time, it might rob the 
Previous arrival of its mother’s attention. 
So that, as with the Ibo, the practice of 
polygyny is wrapped up with other 
social beliefs. 


Women Approve Polygyny 

One of the fallacies about polygyny is 
that it causes great unhappiness to 
women because of the domestic jealousies 
that must spring up. In fact, the women 
in a polygynous household are usually 
on good terms. ‘They give each other 
help, and the labour of the household is 
better organized, Among the Wabena of 
Tanganyika the wives combine together 
against the husband. They have their 
lovers, and act together to concea} their 


Melanesian Bridal Couple. Polygyry was once the rale in the Pacific regions. Christian 


‘wissions, in whore bands les the edwcation and caltare of the people, are gradualy changing tht, 








‘peowemee 
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Polygyny. Under ihe law of Islam a man may have four wives. Unless be is too poor, the 


Bedouin of Arabia will take as many wives as the law allows bin. A Bedouin, with some of his 
wives and children it seen bere, seated outside their tent in the desert mar Jericho, Palestine. 


love affairs. When additional wives 
enter the household, they are drawn into 
the conspiracy. 

Under the law of Islam, 2 man may 
have four wives. The Bedouin of 
Arabia avail themselves of the legal limit 
unless they are too poor, So do the pas 
toral nomads of the Asiatic steppes, the 
Kazak, the Kalmuk, and the Kirghiz. 
Yet poverty often limits them to mono- 
gamy. It is nor possible, in any case, to 
seclude the womenfolk as is the normal 
Moslem custom, 

Throughout the Moslem East, the 
masses accept polygyny as being sanc- 
tioned by the Koran, while the many 
wives of Mohammed himself are a pre- 
cept and an example. In Moslem India 
there is less polygyny than in some 
Moslem countries, for there is a rising 
tide of informed opinion against it. One 


of the arguments quoted by a prominent 
Indian Moslem writer, was that the Koran 
allows four wives, but insists on equal 
treatment of all four. This being mani- 
festly impossible for any man, no one 
should marry more than one wife. In 
Turkey, where polygyny was the rule 
for centuries, it is now practically pro- 
hibited. Among the educated classes in 
Egypt, too, it is almost a thing of the 
past. It still prevails to some extent 
among the better-class peasantry, where 
the desire for a large family is still strong, 
and where the sign of affluence is, even 
now, the marriage to two or more wives. 
In Persia, polygyny is firmly entrenched. 
‘There is no strong movement fot reform. 
The wealthier men still marry up to four 
wives while the poor are compelled to 
remain monogamous, veo in the 
steppelands of Asia, polygyny is ceasing 
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to be the law of the land. The Soviet 
Union has passed a law for the benefit of 
the Kirghiz; “Polygyny is absolutely 
forbidden, as an evil custom, highly 
injurious to the moral dignity of Kir- 
ghiz women, and leading to their en- 
slavement and the exploitation of their 
persons.” Though in practice it has 
proved difficult to enforce the new law, 
it shows that even in Moslem Central 
Asia polygyny is slowly giving way to 
monogamy as the basis of family life. 

The Tuareg of the Air oasis in the 
Sahara are a striking exception to the 
polygyny which is found throughout 
Africa and Asia. The rules laid down by 
the Prophet Mohammed for the marriage 
relations of good Moslems are in theory 
as applicable to the Tuareg as other 
Islamic peoples. In practice, however, 
monogamy is more frequently found 
than polygyny. . Though polygyny does 
not necessarily reduce women to a 
servile status, in the Moslem East they 
have often no more rights than a mere 
chattel. But the Tuareg women take 
pride in their freedom. They are the 
equals of the men, and because of their 
attitude to women the Tuareg have 
been called “the knights-errant of the 
desert roads.” Tuareg monogamy is 
probably an old survival from days when 
the women had more power than the 
men. It has strong roots, for it has sur- 
vived the impact of centuries of Islamic 
law and practice. 


Concubinage in China 

In China, though a man was only 
allowed to marry one legal wife, he was 
allowed to take other women, known as 
concubines, into his family. This form 
of polygyny has been much misunder- 
stood. It was not a mere pandering to 
male lust, but a logical result of the 
demands of the Chinese family system. 
-A man’s ancestors were believed to 


require as many male descendants as 
possible, and if a man’s wife could not 
produce them, he was allowed to call in 
another woman to add to the number of 
his sons. Ina way, concubinage in China 
fulfilled the same function as divorce in 
the West today, It recognized that a 
marriage had not been successful. But 
divorce has had the unfortunate result 
of smashing the family unit. ‘The 
Chinese accepted concubinage because 
it kept intact the family as a social unit. 
Even if her husband no longer had any 
affection for her, and showed his prefer- 
ence for the concubine, the wife still 
kept her place as the unchallenged female 
head of the household. 


Old Rules Go 

As in the Moslem world, so in China, 
the old rules of marriage are being swept 
away. A new legal code of marriage 
came into effect in China in 1931. It was 
a revolutionary step. Concubinage was 
declared illegal, and a wife allowed to sue 
for the dissolution of the marriage on the 
grounds of adultery, if the husband took 
a second lady into the houschold, 
Ancient traditions cannot be swept 
away by a single edict, and in China the 
old order still continues in conflict with 
the new. Many Chinese wives do not 
welcome the change. They do not mind 
the concubine provided the latter keeps 
her place and consents to being treated 
like a menial. Chinese husbands are not 
enthusiastic as a whole towards the new 
laws. There have always been concu- 
bines. They have been a great mainstay 
to the family, both in providing help 
and producing children. Why should 
they be forbidden now? The old order 
in the Bast is changing, but the old cul- 
tural traditions die very slowly. 

Polyandry as a form of marriage has 
a limited distribution. It is found in 
Tibet and in some parts of India. The 


African Chief and Wives, Tbe Mfon of Oka at Bamessing, is pleased to permit a pboto- 
graph 10 be taken of himself and three of bis wives, In tribes such as this whore the women do 
most of the work, many wives are an asset, representing working capital and social status. 
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reasons put forward for the sharing of a 
| wife are not convincing: that the men are 
| too poor to have separate wives, thar 
! chere is a shortage of women, or that the 

men often go on long trading journeys 
: and like a co-husband to take care of the 

wife while they are away. Polyandry, so 
far as Tibet is concerned, is an institution 
that has come down from time beyond 
memory, and that is all that can safely 
be said about its origin. 

‘Apart from Tibet, polyandry is found 
sporadically along the whole of the 
Indian fringes of the Himalayan moun- 
tain ranges that separate India from Tibet. 
‘The husbands are usually brothers, and 
there are various rules about the right of 
access to the joint wife. The elder 
brother usually has preference, and the 


younger brothers are often allowed to 
approach the wife only when the elder 
is away from the house. But if'a younger 
brother is engaged in long trading visits 
away from home, he will be allowed 
exclusive rights in the wife during shorr 
visits to the household. The sleeping 
arrangements consist of a separate room 
for the wife, with the husbands together 
in another room, When one of the 
brothers enters the wife’s room, he leaves 
his hat or his shoes at the door, No 
others may enter until this sign is 
removed. 

In southern India, the Toda, pastoral- 
ists in the Nilgiri Hills, practise poly- 
andry, When a girl marries a man, it is 
understood that she marries his brothers 
at the same time. She even acquires as a 


Family Life in Africa. A native from the Cameroons proudly displays his ten wives and a 
Jew of bis children. The women in a polygynons bousebold are usually on good terms; they give 
cach otber belp, and together organize the labour of the bonsebold to everyone's advantage. 








Chinese Wedding in Malaya, In China, though a man may only marry one legal wife, be is 
allowed t0 take other worn, known as concubines, into bis family. In a way this fulfils the 
same function as divorce in the West, but instead of breaking, it keeps intact, the family unit. 


husband a younger brother born after 
the date of the formal marriage. In the 
majority of martiages, the husbands are 
actually brothers. There are rarely any 
disputes between them. They live to- 
gether. Where the husbands are not 
brothers, the position becomes compli- 
cated. ‘They live in different villages, and 
the wife visits them in turn, usually 
spending a month with each. 

‘The most fascinating feature of these 


marriages is the method used to decide 
who is the father of the children born to 
the joint-wife, ‘The husbands agree 
among themselves who shall be called the 
father and a ceremony is performed in 
the seventh month of pregnancy to show 
the community who is the father. It 
begias on the evening before the arrival 
ofa new moon. The wife retires into the 
woods near her village accompanied by 
the husband who is the “father” of the 
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child. He cuts a triangular niche in the 
bark of a tree and there inserts a lighted 
earthenware lamp. ‘The husband and 
wife search the wood for wood and grass 
with which to make a miniature bow and 
arrow. In the presence of the relatives 
who have gathered round, the husband 
presents the wife with a ceremonial 
bow and arrow as the symbol of his 
parenthood. When the lamp has gone 
out, the relatives recurn to the village 
for food while the husband and wife cat 
a meal together -beside the tree. The 
relatives return for the night and the 
whole group sleeps in the wood. At 
dawn the next day the party returns to 
the village and there is a feast for all. 
It is a serious scandal among the Toda 
if a child is born before the mother has 
gone through the bow and arrow cere- 
mony, After the ceremony, the husband 
who has given the bow and arrow is the 
father for all social purposes, both of the 
child about to be born and of any future 
children, 


Result of Western Influence 

In order to preserve the balance of the 
sexes for their polyandrous marriages, 
the Toda used to practise female infanti- 
cide, When the British auchorities 
declared this illegal, the larger number of 
women who grew to maturity could not 
be absorbed into the polyandrous mar- 
riage system, The Toda adjusted the 
excess of women by introducing addi- 
tional women into the polyandrous 
household. Thus the commendable 
action of the British administration, 
taken on humanitarian grounds, has bad 
the strange result of converting ‘Toda 
Polyandry into a kind of sexual com- 
munism, 
_ There is no pure form of group mar- 
riage in any society. There are groups 
such as the Eskimo who offer their wives 


matter of courtesy and hospitality, not a 
variation of the marriage relation. Among, 
the Chuckchi tribe of North-eastecn 
Siberia there is a custom known as 
exchange marriage. Up to a dozen men 
will agree together to have mutual rights 
in each others’ wives. The parties to this 
agreement are known as “companions 
in wives.” A man has the right to the 
wives of all the companions and it is 
generally exercised when he visits another 
camp. Agreements are rarely made with 
men in the same village, and the sights 
under the agreement are used with great 
discretion. Men of unequal age and 
bachelors are not welcomed into the 
“exchange-marriage” group. 

‘Among the Australian aboriginal tribes 


Tibetan Bride. Many Tibetan women are 

Ms, marrying two or more brothers. 
Uf one of the busbands visits the wife, be marks 
bis presence by putting bis shoes in front of the 
tent. No others enter until this sign is removed. 








Bride Purchase. It 15 a custom among the Lulu for a man to pay for hus bride Part of 
the price may be ten bead of cattle, banded to the father m laa, before the wedding 


Two Sustors, Wt ben more than one young man seeks the hand of Lulu mard, it 18 not con 
videred etiquette for bim to court ber alone, the wal sutors call on her together, this bere 
vbowgpt only fan It 15 bad form for one man to steal a march on another by seemne ber alone 








Father Gives Consent. It is the cusiom among the Toda of southern India for the 
prospective bridegroom to ask for the band of bit bride by placing bis bead beneath the foot of bis 
future father-in-law, who then gives the groom formal assent by saying, “Tasbken”—I give. 





South Sea Island Dancer, Young mens 
ideas of beasity in tbvir brides vary from 
people to people. ‘This beautiful girl dressed 
tn ber best, is from the Solomon Islands, 


there are supplementary unions. The 
basic form of marriage among them is, 
however, monogamy, with a certain 
amount of permissive polygyny among 
the older men. Side by side there are 
rights of access to the wives of others. 
‘This is not due to any laxity of conduct, 
for their laws of sexual morality, although 
differing from those of the West, are 
exceptionally stern. The penalty for pro- 
hibited relationships is a violent death. 
‘The crime that calls for swift and ruthless 
punishment is incest. 

‘Monogamy is the form of macriage 
prevalent among the highest, as among 
the lowest civilizations. Primitive food 
gatherers are generally limited, for 
economic reasons, to one wife. Advanc- 
ed nations of Europe and America, and 
those countries where Europeans have 


colonized or spread their ideas, base their 
family systems on monogamy for ethical 
and seligious reasons. Although in 
Southern Europe and in South America 
and elsewhere if religious rules streng- 
then them, marriage bonds are firm snd 
difficult to undo, yet in North-western 
Europe generally, and even more so in 
some parts of the United States, it is 
comparatively easy to undo the ties of 
marriage by divorce. Because of the 
tendency to seck divorce whenever 
matriage difficulties arise among some 
classes in the United States and to an 


Latuka Belle. Thit young woman from the 
Sudan with her scarred face is considered ro 
toss lopaly, Latukas average size feet in beight. 





increasing extent in Great Britain, it is 
farcical to speak of this form of marriage 
as monogamy. It differs only from poly- 
eny or polyandry in that husbands or 
wives ere taken one after another, instead 
of together, ‘The essence of true mono- 
amy is a fairly stable bond between one 
busband and one wife. Where this bond 
is easily removed, and is in fact frequently 
removed, it is an abuse of the word 
monogamy so to describe this form of 
marriage. 

When men and women choose their 
mates in marriage, their choice depends 





African Grace. In marked contrast is the 
cuck-billed woman of Africa, with ber upper 
lip pierced and stretched by a woaden disk. 





Greek Beauty, ‘The classic features and 
graceful carriggt of these Grecian water 
‘arriers are perbaps more in keeping with 
Ewropean standards of beauty. 





on very different factors in various 
peoples. Where a woman is allowed free- 
dom of choice, her marriage may be duc 
to admiration of the strength of her 
husband. More often, there will be more 
calculated and commercial motives, 
thoagh no less honourable, ‘The size of 
the fields, or flocks, o bank balance will 
influence the choice. Where romantic 
love controls the preliminaries of mar- 
riage, the stimulus of female beauty and 
mutual feelings of affection are import- 
ant. 

Ideas of female beauty vary from 
people to people, but the horror of 
physical deformity or disease is universal. 
What is beautiful to a European may 
seem repulsive to an African, In Western 
Europe and the English-speaking world, 
there is a strong preference for the 


wos 
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Grecian standards of beauty. But fashion 
may decide the position and width of 
women’s waists, and corsets be used to 
emphasize them. Likewise there is a 
horror of obesity in Western standards. 
‘This is not shared by all peoples. The 
Kirghiz of Central Asia regard excessive 
fat in a woman as attractive. Among 
some West African Negtoes, ifa prospec- 
tive wife has not reached the limit of 
obesity, she is set aside in a but and 
forcibly fed, without exercise, until she 
is presentably fat. 

‘The influence of European and Ameri- 
can films has emphasized the selective 
walue for marriage and the attractiveness 
of the streamlined bosom, hips and but- 
tocks. But the Chuckchis of Siberia, 


any 
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who have yet to meet the film influence, 
insist on gross fatness and 2 colossal 
pelvis for the perfect woman. ‘The belles 
of the Congo have exaggerated pos- 
teriors, and among the Hottentots pretty 
wives who catty their babies on their 
backs breast-feed their infants over the 
shoulder, Most peoples have theit own 
fixed ideas of womanly beauty. 

‘The natives of the interior of Ceylon. 
have a comprehensive list of the qualities 
desirable in a woman, Her hair must 
come down to het knees. Her nose must 
be as sharp as a hawk’s. Her breasts 
must be conical. Her waist must be so 
small that it can be clasped with one 
hand, Her hips must be very wide. The 
modern Chinese have no canons of physi- 





cal perfection for women. In the past 
their chief attraction lay in small and 
dainty feet. To achieve this love-fetish, 
mothers bound the feet of their daugh- 
ters very tightly, Footbinding in China 
has been misunderstood and taken as a 
sign of degradation of women. Mothers 
would not willingly have deformed their 
daughters unless it was fashionable to do 
so. It is not only in China that women 
have been willing to undergo acute 
Physical discomfort to find a husband. 
‘The steel-framed corset of by-gone days, 
worn by Western women, was equally 
an imposition by fashion. 

‘ Methods of acquiring wives vary con- 
siderably. The young Bushman of the 
Kalahari seeking a wife finds that feats 


Malay Wedding. Like royalty, this newly 
married pair of young aristocratic Malays sit 
enthroned in their wedding garments, and with 
their attendants, for the admiration of their 
guests. For bours they must remain motion- 
Jess, not even moving their eyes. The women 
look on and gossip in whispers, while the 
men sit outside, feasting and making merry. 


of hunting are of great importance. This 
has an economic basis. If he macries, 
he will have to maintain his wife by the 
wild game he hunts. If he wishes to 
marry and has made his choice, his first 
move is to go hunting on his own and 
present the slain animal! silently to his 
prospective father-in-law. If his offering 
is accepted, further tests are made of his 
hunting prowess. ‘This usually means he 
will have to slay a giraffe. When he 
succeeds, the whole encampment will 
ran out to congratulate him and feast on 
the animal’s body. His courage and 
resource a8 a hunter are proved to all; 
he will be able to provide for his wife and 
family by his hunting, skill. 

‘The Australian aboriginal hunters do 
not allow romantic love much scope in 
the choice of marriage partners. The girls 
are generally promised by their fathers 
and mothers in infancy. ‘Thus the wife 
has little say in choosing the man she 
marries; but neither can the man draw 
back. Many years will clapse between 
betrothal and marriage. The girl may 
become ugly and undesirable, but the 
man cannot withdraw from his promise. 
‘The strict control this method of mar- 
riage imposes is galling to the young 
bloods in the tribe, and it is not sar- 
prising that occasionally there is marriage 
by elopement. 

Parents never arrange the marriages of 
their children among the Lepchas, a 
Himalayan hill-people of Sikkim State, 
in North-east India. If they did, accord- 





Colebes Wedding C Custom. The bride 
of the Celebes Islands cannot enjoy the 
feasting and making merry that is a pre 


Viminary to her wedding. Her bair is 
elaborately dressed and she wears jewels. 


ing to Lepcha belief, both husband and 
wife would die young and the marriage 
would break up. The choice of the girl 
is usually made by the village head, and 
negotiations are carried on by the boy's 
uncles or grandparents. Young people 
do not usually know each other before 
the betrothal. Sometimes the boy is 
asked his wishes, but if he differs, the 
proposals still go on. Negotiators are 
sent to the girl’s village with supplies 
of beer, and there is much haggling. 
When agreement is reached ceremonial 
scarves are presented and the date of 
betrothal fixed on a favourable horo- 
scope. After the girl’s parents have made 
their gifts, the martiage is considered 
legitimized. 

Sometimes a girl will refuse to accept 


her husband, This is awkward, because 
the Lepchas do not believe in using 
force, and avoid all quarrelsome situa- 
tions. On the formal wedding-day 
the groom’s family send presents to the 
bride’s house. When the groom arrives 
in the bride’s village, the girls lic in wait 
for him with nettles and pretend to chase 
him off. The wedding-feast is given at 
the groom’s housc and the bride is 
received into his family. The most 
uncomfortable time for the groom is 
between betrothal and marriage. During 
this time he has to spend half his time at 
his father-in-law’s house, doing menial 
work, and submit to being treated as a 
servant., He has to he very modest in his 
behaviour, and is the butt of the good- 
humoured banter of his wife's family. 
He serves for bis wife, just as Jacob did 
in the Old Testament story. When his 
service is completed, it is symbolized by 
the removal of his wife from her home 
to his with much ceremony. 


Bride Purchase 

Bride purchase is not as crude as it 
sounds. It does not degrade the wife, 
and is an important factor in the stability 
of marriage. In East Africa, where the 
custom is widespread, the price may be 
in cattle, or in hoes, ot in beer. Among 
the Langos of Uganda, the cattle which 
form the bride-price are taken to the 
courtyard of the gitl’s mother by the 
groom’s father and his friends. After 
being ceremonially turned away, they 
return and drink beet with the bride’s 
mother. Later the groom goes to the 
girl’s village by night with his friends 
and they try to take the girl. She resists 
with all her might, and hurls obscene 
insults at them. At last, struggling 
fiercely, she is borne away through thorn 
and thicket and finally pushed into her 
busband’s hut, Ritual capture may be a 
survival of former marriage by capture, 
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and the girl is never really reluctant. 
Girls are never forced into martiage. If 
affection between young people is mutual 
they tell their parents, who then start the 
bride-price negotiations. Marriage is 
quite clearly the result of individual 
choice. ‘The young couple are physically 
attracted to each other, and the young 
man is satisfied with the girl's reputation 
as a cook and a homemaker. The com- 
mercial background of the bride-price is 
not inconsistent with a basis of romantic 
love as many happy marriages prove. 


In Tanganyika 
* ‘Three separate payments of a hoe are 
made as bride-price by the Wabena of 
Tanganyika, Each is symbolic of a 
change in relationship. The first hoe, 
with a string of beads wound round it, is 
‘taken by a friend of the groom to the 
} girl’s mother, If the girl agrees, she wears 
the beads, and hands the hoe to her 
father. When he has paid the first hoe, 
land been accepted, the groom builds 
himself and his wife a hut near his 
father-in-law’s home. He is expected to 
serve him in all capacities for menial 
tasks. He has to show great respect. But 
the marriage is still a trial marriage and if 
either party is dissatisfied the contract 
can still be broken. In due course the 
second hoe is presented, and the marriage 
is confirmed, But the gtoom is stil! under 
his father-in-law’s rule. ‘The presentation 
of the third hoe releases him from con- 
trol and he can move away. He has as 
much freedom as he will ever get while 
the marriage lasts. Before the formal 
Presentation of the first hoe was made, 
the suitor had already been secretly 
accepted by the girl. But there is no 
public recognition of this understanding. 
‘The petiod of probation he has to under- 
g0 gives the marriage a sure foundation. 
Wabena marriages show that it is pos- 
sible to find a successful combination of 


love marriage, marriage by service, and 
bride-purchase. 

A marriage is a family matter in 
China. There it is less a legal mat- 
ter than a social and religious alliance 
between families. The selection of a 
wife is a grave matter because sons must 
be assured to keep the family in being. 
She is the link between the family ances- 
tors and her husband’s sons. Go 
betweens are used to arrange the mar- 
riage. Anold Chinese proverh says that 


Celebes Wedding Custom. For three days 
before the wedding, the bride is kept ina state 
of coma by means of drugs; during this time 
she must not put a foot to the ground, and is 
carried about by ber father or elder brother. 





Western Wedding. After the ceremony the 

bride, in a traditional white wedding gown and 

dong flowing mil, leaves the cathedral at Llan- 
aff on the arm of ber busband. 





it is more difficalt to arrange a marriage 
without a go-between than it is to cut 
wood for an axe-handle without an axe, 
After horoscopes have been cast, the 
go-between arranges the affair and the 
act of betrothal is made in writing. The 
gtoom’s expenses ate terribly high: 
presents for neighbours and bride, and 
new clothes for himself, The family is 
often in debt as a result. Under the new 
marriage law, many weddings are solem- 
nized in Western style. All that is neces- 
sary is to make a declaration of intention 
to marry, and get it signed by two wit- 
nesses. The low cost of this simple form 
of marriage is an encouragement to the 
young to avoid the excessive debts piled 
up by the old ceremonial form. 


The Western World 

According to Western social customs, 
marriage is primarily an affair between 
two individuals. But old attitudes sur- 
vive even in the West, and among the 
monarchies of Europe marriages are 
still based largely on family and dynastic 
interests. To a lesser degree, among 
aristocratic families, there is still an 
emphasis on the interests of the family in 
a marriage. In the Soviet Union ancient 
barriers have been broken down and 
today marriage is mote of a contract 
between two individuals. Registration 
alone is necessary. Partners may take the. 
surname of either of them, or each one 
may keep the previous surname. In the 
Latin countries of Spain, Italy, aod 
France, the family of cach party to a pro- 
posed marriage play a far more import- 
ant part in the choice of partner than is 
the case in Britain and America, and the 
Dominions overseas. Individuals marry 
as they please, but intermarriage between 
rich and poor families, even though it is 
applauded romantically in fim, play and 
love story, is still frowned upon, as 
a general tule, as unworkable. 


Chupak Ceremony. ‘The Jewish wedding cersmony is performed underneath a canopy (or 
chupah). The ceremonial eup of wine is first sipped by tbe bridegroom's mother. 








Arab Mother and Son. Boys are treated like little gods in an Arab bonsebold, especially 
should there be only one. Their birth is an occasion for rejoicing, and they are rarely expected 
to do anything against their will. In a society dominated by men, little girls are Jess welcome. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE CHILD IN RELATION TO 
THE FAMILY 


N THE Caucasian republic of Azer- 
[os they have a proverb: “Better 
a fruitful hen than an unfruitful 
woman.” It is as a mother, the link 
between the generations, that woman 
reccives her greatest honour. The father 
in a twentieth-century Western family 
may find it necessary to explain to his 
friends why his family is so large. Less 
advanced peoples regard children as a 
blessing, and barrenness as a curse. 
Among the Hehe farmers of East Africa 
it is the duty of the father to supply his 
wife with children, and if she does not 
become pregnant soon after marriage, 
or after the weaning of the last child, he 
must forthwith buy her fertility medicine. 
Should he neglect this precaution, the 
native courts may order him to do so. 
If he fails to obey the court order, his 
stubborn refusal may be cited by the wife 
as ground for divorce. Both husband 
and wife want children, but the wife is 
held to have the more legitimate cause 
for complaint if no children are born. 
Motherhood is honoured among the 
Langos by the wearing of a leather 
“tail.” As the Langos, both men and 
women, go about naked, the social 
significance of the “tail” is immense. It 
is ceremonially presented by the husband 
to his wife before the birth of the first 
child. No one is allowed to touch the 
“tail” except its owner. Touching it 
would make her barren, and fertility 
could only be restored by its ceremonial 
return, If a Lango husband imagines 
his wife is about to leave him, he need 


ar 


only confiscate her “tail.” This would 
make her a worse outcast from society 
than the most disreputable style of living 
would do. She could never find another 
husband. Her guardian would willingly 
return her dowry in consideration of the 
ritual surrender of the “tail” by the 
husband in the presence of his wife, her 
brother, and her future husband. So 
great is the reproach of sterility that if it 
continues it may lead a woman to despair 
and suicide. 

One of the main functions of the 
family is to produce legitimate children, 
The child is doted on in most homes, 
There is no great gulf between the 
American business man playing with his 
child in the nursery and the Eskimo 
father pandering to the smallest whim of 
his child as he sits on the sled amidst the 
family possessions, bullying his father 
into acquiescence with his childish 
prattle. Love of children is a marked 
feature of the aboriginal character. 
Among the Australian aborigines, as 
everywhere else, it is easy to find a short- 
cut to the goodwill of the parents by 
admiting their children. Their affection 
for a child is as intense as it is among 
the white Australians. The aboriginal 
child is hopelessly indulged, so that it 
grows up into a formidable little tyrant. 
Rarely punished by its parents, it soon 
becomes independent of them. The 
child receives little training till it 
gocs through the tribal initiations at 
puberty in preparation for adult life. 

The Veddas of Ceylon likewise indulge 





Dancing to Celebrate a Birth, These Africans, natioes of Nigeria, regard the birth of a 
child with great joy. There is an orgy of feasting followed by dancing enjoyed by children 


their children, and never refuse their 
wishes. No attempt is made to scold or 
punish children for the most atrocious 
behaviour. Like most children among 
ptimitive peoples, they have not the 
fange of pretty toys that are given to 
children in industrial countries, The 
Vedda boys play with miniature bows and 
arrows. The girls have little else but 
broken pots that they use to play at 
cooking. Boys are taught to play at 
pretending to collect honey from the 
combs of the rock bees, This will be 


useful to them when they grow up and 
have to forage for food. It is a favourite 
game, played with a broken gourd to 
collect the honey, and a smoker to play 
at smoking out the bees. 

The life of Arab children is pleasant, 
and they are seldom forced to do any- 
thing against their will The womenfolk 
in the harem treat a little boy as a god, 
especially if he be the only one. His birth 
is treated as a signal for rejoicing, It is 
not so with girls. She is “only a girl.” 
So little fuss is made of the little girls 





and adults alike The celebrations end only 
nben all taking part are completely exhausted 


that there 18 a sadness and pathos about 
them that 1s in stark contrast with the 
masterful ways of the boys Gurls are 
definitely less welcome in a society which 
1s dominated by the Arab men 
Discipline 1s far stronger among the 
sea dwelling Manus of the Admiralty 
Islands to the north of New Guinea 
‘These people hive in thatched houses 
built on stilts above the lagoon Unless 
children can be taught quickly they may 
easily come to grief and be drowned in 
the lagoon Training 1s careful and con- 


tuous Young children are not 
entrusted to the care of other youngsters 
and no risks ate taken ‘There is always 
danger from the water The child 1s 
taught from birth to cling tightly to sts 
mother’s neck When both ate in @ 
canoe, and a rough sea ovcrturns 1t, 
the child, instinctively clinging to its 
mother, 35 soon out of danger Because 
of the need of gieat catefulness of move 
ment tn their houses above the lagoon, 
the Manus are sure footed and accurate in 
movement This agility they must try 
and transfer to the children as soon as 
they can There 1s no bullying by the 


Priceless Possession Some African nomen 

wear a long “tar!” shrch hangs from a 

grdle almost to the ground lke the nomin 

belon The Lango women of Usanda near a 

different kind, called a “fertelity tal” Torr 
15 their most precront possession 





Eskimo Mother and Child. Children are doted on in most homes, and there is little 





difference between an American business man playing with junior ia the nursery, and an Eskimo 
pandering to the whims of his child as be sits on the sled amidst the family possessions. 


parents. But constant practice makes the 
children confident swimmers while still 
young; they are soon able to treat the 
dangers of the lagoon as ordinary risks of 
life, 

On occasion tribal fear and custom, 
based on old taboos, distorts the attitude 
of the parents towards the child. Among 
the Tbos of Nigeria children that were not 
vigorous at birth were destroyed. When 
twins were born they had to be slain 
immediately. Children must be born 
singly, and twins degrade the tribe 
because they are unnatural. The coming 
of twins is proof that the mother has 
broken some tribal custom. A mother is 
despised for producing twins, and is so 
affected by the superstitious beliefs of her 
people that she will not take an interest 
in the twins and will refuse to suckle 
them. Though British laws have for- 
bidden the destruction of children, che 


pressure of tribal opinion about twins is 
still strong. Fear still makes the Ibos 
cram the helpless children in an old 
water-pot, and covered only with a few 
leaves they are carried away to die in the 
bush. The same cruel and pitiless fate 
awaits the child that cuts its upper teeth 
first. And yet great affection is shown by 
the Ibo parents to their children, and the 
family tie is very strong. The cruelties at 
birth to some unfortunate children result 
from the horror in the Ibo’s mind of the 
tribal disasters that may follow if old 
customs ate not respected. 

In contrast to the beliefs of their Ibo 
neighbours, the Yoruba regard the birth 
of twins as a matter for great rejoicing 
and venerate them as almost super- 
human. In East Africa also, the birth of 
twins brings luck to the whole village. 
Special brews of beer are prepared, and 
the dancing and drinking by men and 


REASONS FOR 


women goes on far into the night. In 
industrial societies the birth of twins has 
no special significance, but triplets, 
quadruplets, and quintuplets are nine 
days’ wonders which bring publicity to 
the family and evoke considerable 
interest from friends and neighbours. 


Western Child Life 

It is a long step from the fairly static 
lives of children in the primitive societies, 
to child life in an advanced industrial 
community such as the United States. 
Children are loved and petted in the 
United States, but they are cared for with 
all the scientific fads and fancies that high- 
pressure sales advertising can bring to 
bear on an anxious mother. Americans 
are very anxious for the welfare of their 
children. In a highly civilized, fast- 
moving community where success in life 
is the crown of endeavour, loving parents 
Sook to their children for quick progress 
and an early success in learning to push 
their way about. Energy, daring, and 
being just one step ahead of their friends 
are the qualities and achievements which 
parents love to watch in their children; 
American children are taught to take 
nothing for granted. They will enter a 
world where people are tough and 
where “suckers” are fair game. The 
parent likes to feel that his child will be 
equal to growing up in a world without 
rules. 

Why is it then, that peoples who show 
exceptional kindness towards their chil- 
dren also indulge in the most barbaric 
cruelty towards them? Love of children 
is not inconsistent with the custom of 
infanticide, the killing of children at 
birth or soon afterwards. Few peoples, 
Primitive or advanced, show greater 
affection towards children than the 
Eskimos. Yet they are on occasion 
driven to limit the population which can 
be maintsined. There are sometimes 
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more mouths than food to fill them. In 
order that the group as a whole should 
survive some of its members must be 
sacrificed. Who is to be slain? Obviously 
those who are of least value, very young 
babies and people who, either through old 
age or infirmity, cannot support them- 
selves. Devotion to the old or the help- 
less comes into conflict with the terrible 
pressure of poverty or starvation. It 
must often be an anguished decision for 
the Eskimo to kill in an apparently 
heartless fashion the child he would so 
much like to care for him in his old age. 
Female babies are killed more often than 
males. Though Eskimo women are indis- 
pensable helps to their husbands, girls 
are a liability. If rwins are born, one of 
them is killed, not for any religious or 
superstitious reason, but because the 
mother cannot rear both. 


To Aid Polyandry 

Infanticide was practised openly by 
the Toda of southern India until the 
British authorities declared it illegal. It 
is doubtful whether it has been entircly 
stopped. Though the Toda themselves 
attributed their practice of infanticide 
to poverty in the past, it is unlikely that 
in their present environment the practice 
is due to deficiency of food. They des- 
troy only female babies, and it is morc 
probable that this practice is connected 
with their marriage custom of polyandry, 
which leads to a surplus of women who 
cannot usefully be absorbed into their 
community. To such heartless extremes 
are peoples sometimes driven in order to 
maintain a social organization such as 
polyandry which runs counter to the 
normal distribution of the sexes, 

Infantile mortality varies extensively 
between peoples. There are no reliable 
statistics available for most primitive 
tribes, but reliable observers say that it is 
very high. The avcrage death-rate of 
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babies up to one year old among white 
races is about one hundred and fifty per 
thousand. In China one-half of the 
babies born die within a year, while in 
India the figure is over three hundred per 
thousand. There ate wide variations 
between the white peoples, the lowest 
(per thousand) being New Zealand with 
thirty-two, followed by Australia and 
Holland with thirty-nine each, the United 
States with fifty-six, England and Wales 
with fifty-seven, and, at the worst end of 
the scale the U.S.S.R., one hundred and 
seventy-three, Rumania one hundred 
and eighty-two, and Chile two hundred 
and forty-eight. 


Some of the Causes 

The reduction of the rates of infantile 
mortality is generally regarded as a sign 
of social betterment and sanitary im- 
provement. The assumption that low 
infantile mortality rates go hand in hand 
with social progress, and that high 
infantile mortality rates indicate a low 
standard of health, can be challenged. 
It is remarkable how long-lived and 
disease-free are primitive peoples with a 
high infant mortality rate. The Eskimo 
and the Bushmen are examples of this. 
Not only do they have a heavy child 
mortality but they reinforce it by the 
practice of infanticide. The long life and 
good health of the less advanced peoples 
is probably linked with the elimination 
of the weaker children soon after birth. 
In those English-speaking countries— 
New Zealand and Australia—that have 
the lowest child mortality figures, cancer 
is responsible for more deaths than any 
other single cause except heart disease. 
Actually, as the child death-rate has 
fallen, the cancer death-rate has risen. 
In Chile, where the child death-rate is the 
highest of all white countries, the cancer 
death-rate is one of the lowest. 

Among the simpler peoples, contact 


with more advanced races has seriously 
disturbed the position of the family as an 
institution especially where there has 
been continuing influence from Euro- 
pean sources on peoples who are poly- 
gynous. In many parts of Africe and 
in the Melanesian and Polynesian regions 
of the Pacific, education and culture are 
in the hands of the Christian missions. 
From the religious and moral angle they 
deplore the polygyny of the natives. 
The Christian marriage code is mono- 
gamous, but to persuade native peoples 
to accept it is a course fraught with 
difficulties. The polygynist who accepts 
Christianity must be induced to give up 
polygyny. But what is to be done about 
the wives and their children? There are 
other problems of almost equal difficulty. 
Is it the first wife or the Christian wife 
who is to be retained? Or the wife who 
has most children? No satisfactory 
answers have been forthcoming to these 
painful questions. The difficulty is not 
to decide whether polygyny is tight or 
wrong by a religious standard, but to 
find a solution for the clash between 
Christian ideals and native social and 
economic life based on polygyny. 


New Beliefs Cause Social Problems 

The impact of new beliefs on a primi- 
tive society is bound to throw up prob- 
Jems about the future of the family in 
that society. The position becomes 
chaotic if primitive society is first tora 
into shreds, robbed of all cohesion and 
then left to settle itself into absolutely 
new forms of family life. This is what 
actually happened to the Negro family in 
the southern plantations of the United 
States. 

Negroes were carried as slaves from 
West Africa to the new estates that were 
expanding from Virginia to the Missis- 

sippi. Their native traditions were 
Leased, and their homes broken up. 


In Indo-China. The long-haired man of the Sedang tribe takes an absorbing interest in bis chit, 
‘NAWAB BALAR JUNG BAHACUR 








Happy Twins. tu Western countries, the birth of twins is regarded with nothing more than 


mild interest. But in Nigeria, the Ibos regard the coming of twins as proof that their mother bas 
broken some tribal custom, and the children ure destroyed. In contrast, their neighbours, the 
Yornba, regard the birth of twins as a matter of rejoicing, and renerate them as super-buman, 


No account was taken of the centuries- 
ald traditions that had developed along 
the coastlands of West Africa. The 
slaves were treated like cattle, and when 
Negro men and women were thrown 
together on the plantations, the men 
were hardly in a position of authority ia 
the family. Children were born, and as 
was inevitable, the mother and the 
grandmother, rather than the father, 
assumed authority and became the heads 
of the household. Children were depen- 
dent on the mother, for though the 
father might be torn away, the child and 
the mother were generally left together. 
A mother-daughter solidarity sprang up 
which often made the daughters reluctant 
to leave home. Supreme in the household 
council was the old granny, When the 
‘woman was so important in the family, 
the oldest woman had the esteem of 


household and neighbourhood. — The 
grandmother often held the home to- 
gether when father and mother neglected 
the children. 

When Abraham Lincoln freed the 
slaves, the Negro husband was able to 
reassert his authority over the family. 
He was able to use some of the influence 
previously exercised by the slave-owner, 
In plantation days the owners mated che 
slaves like animals. Emergence from 
slavery and the cultivation of separate 
holdings provided the husband with a 
basis for his new authority as a father. 
The Bible and the Negro Church con- 
firmed it. 

As if the uprooting from Africa and 
the terrors of plantation life were not 
enough, the Negro family was forced 
to move again and find new roots. 
Conditions in the feudal South did not 
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allow it to develop in peace, Soon after 
slavery was abolished a flight began to 
the industrial North. Negro wage- 
earners became mobile. Torn from their 
roots in the rural South, the bonds of 
family life largely withered and broke 
down, Settlement in the northern cities 
of the U.S.A. disorganized the Negro 
community, and where familics have 
kept themselves together in Chicago and 
New York, they are not maintaining 
their numbers. 

Negro traditions in the U.S.A. are less 
than one hundred and fifty years old. 
The last slave arrived there less than a 
century ago. Yet the Negro family pat- 
tern in the U.S.A. is wholly unlike that 
in West Africa. Polygyny has dis- 
appeared, and there has been a large 
borrowing of American ideas. But the 
background of Africa and to a larger 
extent the slavery period has moulded 
Negro traditions. The intensity of the 
mother-child relationship was developed 
under the stress of plantation life. 
Though most Negroes still live in the 
South the new migration from the 
South into an industrial way of life has 
shaken up the Negro family again. 
The Africans in the U.S.A. are still in 
process of adjustment, and the family 
life of the American Negro has not 
settled down to peaceful development. 

Apart from such changes in family life 
which are taking place among primitive 
peoples because of the impact of Christian 
ideas and economic change, there arc 
other and more fundamental adjustments 
in progress in the family in industrial 
countries. In the latter communities, 
though monogamy as a social and legal 
regulation is almost universal, there are 
considerable: differences in the forms of 
family life. Even in Europe there are 
wide divergencies between north, south 
and east. In the Scandinavian countries, 
which may be taken as typical of the 


North-west and Northern Europe, there 
is almost complete social equality be- 
tween the sexes in the family, Women 
are emancipated, but though they are 
recognized as equals, men still observe 
an attitude of chivalry towards them. 
Wives aod mothers are not secluded in 
the bosoms of their families, but are 
expected to take a prominent part in 
social lite. There is a single standard of 
sex relations, and deviation from this is 
solved by divorce and the break-up of 
the family rather than by tolerance of 
extra-marital sex relations, On the whole 
marriage is entered into later in life than 
in Southera Europe, largely for economic 
and financial reasons, Attempts arc being: 
made to tackle in serious fashion the 
problems of infant care and guidance. 





Papuan Child. Yhere is much of ber native 
sunshine in this little girP’s smile, Children of 
sea-dwelling communities are often subject to 
greater discipline than other primitive peoples, 





Carrying Baby. The women of the Actoli 
tribe who live on the Sxdun border 


their babies strapped to their backs. The 


snail-like appearance is due to the child 
baving a gourd placed over bead and back 
as a protection from the bot rw, 








Baby's Portable Cradle. Many Indian 

tribes are nomadic. This Apache Indian 

mother of several children straps ber youngest 

in a complicated cane structure. This can 

serve as a cradle when mecessary, and can 

also be slung on the back when a journey 
is undertaken. Baby cannot fall out. 


Child discipline in the family is strict. 

Family life in Southern Europe stands 
out in sharp contrast. In Spain (taken as 
a type of Southern Europe) there is still 
considerable sex inequality. The position 
of women outside the home is less 
favourable than in Scandinavia, while 
inside the home the father exercises 
much more authority. Women are 
excluded from public affairs, and are 
expected to restrict their activities to 
family problems. As compared with 
Northern and Western Europe, Spanish 
women are expected to be tougher and to 
work harder. There is little idea of 
chivalry towards women. Marriage 
occurs and family life begins at a much 
earlier age. The control of marriage is in 
the hands of the religious and not the 





state authorities, and the stability of the 
family unit is emphasized, rather than the 
individual happiness of the partners. In 
practice there is a frank acceptance of a 
double sex standard which compensates 
for the rigidity of the marriage bond. 
‘This is the same attitude of mind, pre- 
ferring the family life to the individual, 
that led to the growth of concubinage in 
China, preserving the family although 
the wife was set aside in favour of the 
concubine in sex matters, In Spain 
children are not cared for very strictly. 

In Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union 
has revolutionized family life. Wives 
have been set up on an equality with 
their husbands in 2 community where 
previously they were downtrodden and 
inferior. Lenin said that no nation can 


The Little “Mother.” Very often there 
are many children in a poor Chinese bonse- ° 
bold. Little girls become experienced in the 
art of minding baby from a very early age. 
This little girl from Chengiu is only ten 
‘years of age, but she is well able to take 
care of ber sister aged three months. 








ss P 

Baby Basket. The worker in the Ialian 

vineyards must of necessity take ber child 

along with ber when she goes to work. She 

finds an easy way of carrying baby is to pop 

bine into the empty grape basket that she 
is used to carrying on Ber bead. 


be free while half the population is 
enslaved in the kitchen. At the same 
time, women have been encouraged to 
leave the house for the factory which 
provides family amenities usually found 
in the home. Soviet women often do 
work which is considered beyond the 
physical reach of women in the West, 
or which at least is thought unsuitable. 
‘The use of Russian parks and public 





places for family recreation is encouraged 
at the expense of a common life in the 
house. 

Russian homes have always been poor 
by Western standards and their lack of 
space and facilities has led to a greater 
use of the communal facilities provided 
by the State under the official planning 
schemes. The Soviet solution to the 
housekeeping problem is collective 





arrangements to save labour and replace 
the inevitable separate kitchens of in- 
dividual houses. Women are encouraged 
to continue at their factory jobs even 
after matriage. To lessen the problems 
of competition between work and home, 
the State provides medical and financial 
help and care for babies in hospitals, 
creches and nurseries, with adequate 
time for the mother to prepare for the 


Yacht Racing in South Sea Islands. 
Children of primitive peoples may not have a 
wide range of pretty toys, but these boys of 
Mailu island are happy sailing their yachts. 


coming of her child and to recuperate 
afterwards. In the Soviet Union these 
radical changes in family life are being 
deliberately planned. There is less plan- 
ning in Western Europe, and much less 
in the U.S.A. Yet in both these areas 
family life is in the process of transition, 

Modern social changes affecting family 
life have impressed themselves most in 
the great cities and towns, and it follows 
that they have transformed the basis of 
the family wherever there are consider- 
able industrial and commercial popula- 
tions. One of the results of the increased 
use of machines has been an increase in 
town populations. This has been pos- 
sible because the same machines which 
allowed more goods to be produced in 
the towns, have been adapted to enable 
more food to be produced in the country 
for the towns. The increasing use of 
machines has moved many activities 
from the home to the factory. The family 
in an industrial community has ceased 
to bake its bread, to make men’s clothing, 
and to launder the clothes. Moreover, 
the women who did these jobs at home 
have sometimes followed their work to 
the factory. In the old days the impor- 
tant furniture in the ordinary home was 
the loom, the tools, and the bench. It 
was just as if each family lived in a little 
factory. When the industrial work was 
done in the factories it meant that the 
home could be used to live in. So that 
while it is true to say that the factory 
work has left the home, it is truer to say 
that the home has now become indepen- 
dent of its factory functions and can now 
devote itself entirely to the art of living. 

The industrial and social changes in 
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urban life have not reduced the total 
amount of work to be done m the home 
‘They haxe merely changed tts nature 
The home has ceased to be the place of 
manufacture, but it has not lost its 
economic functions Homemakers have 
tended to become mote specialized 
They still work very hard The new 
inventions tn the home have really 
created new tasks, sometimes the only 
motive 1m acquiring them 1s a sense of 
family pride and prestige ‘There ts today 
more medical attention given to children 
by doctors and nurses, resulting in more 
healthy children But the effect on 
parents 1s that doctors advise them to do 
mote for their children, and to do it more 
carefully If the wife no longer works 
outstde the home, and even though she 


Mechanscal Toys. The Western child's 


plots are often small repleas of the tools 
be wall later nse at work, just as the primibwe 
stald plays nith mimature hunting equtpment 





performs no industrial work instde the 
home, she 1s faced with a residue of jobs 
that no one else can do the planning of 
chets, the purchase of goods, the account 
ing for cash expended She 18 expected 
to do much planning at executive level 
in the family, but can rarely delegate 
many of her functions 

Women have gained power outside 
the home which has reflected itself in an 
imereased status within 1t The husband 
as the effective head of the household 1s 
no longer in complete control The 
growth of equal divorce nights, equality 
before the law, and increased education 
for women, have strengthened woman's 
control of the family On the other hand, 
her position in the family has been made 
more difficult by the increased respect 
which 1s accorded to children She 
cannot expect blind obedience any more 
than her husband can, and there 1s con 
siderably less likelihood of her husband 
using coiporal punishment on the child 
ren Persuasion rather than coercion 1 
necessary towards children 

The modern family group generally 
includes only father, mother and child 
sen It differs from the older type of 
family found in mural societies Such a 
type of family nught have included the 
aged parents and the unmartied o1 
widowed brothers of the husband and 
wife ‘This larger family group extended 
backwards in trme as well as outwards 
towards relatives But the mobility of 
the modem famuly, and the testvictton 
on space which small houses in towns 
impose, have separated the modem 
famuly nto the small unit that 1t 1s today 
Ir 15 much less frequent to find grand 
parents, uncles and aunts living with a 
family Sons leave the family at an early 
age to find employment But the tdea of 
getting away from one’s parents of in 
Jaws 1s a recent development It has been 
helped on by the State taking over the 





Her Name ts Akuaba. Dolls are beloved by tittle gurls all the world over This Asbants 
tradstzonal doll 1s a fertslity doll, rt 15 believed that if a mother carries sf about with ber, ber 
child, when born, will be as beautiful as the doll—with its elongated skull, apd folds sm #8 rhe 
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burden of maintaining the aged by old 
age pensions. 

Modern families contain fewer child- 
ren, and social thinkers have seen dangers 
in this. Lower birth-rates are the result of 
deliberate restriction by parents. Know- 
ledge of birth control techniques has 
spread downwards over most of the 
population, and the gradual decline in 
the size of the family is evidence of its 
comparative success. The wider oppor- 
tunities open to women today compete 
with child-bearing. Cars and entertain- 
ment offer a good time compared with 
the hard work of raising a family success- 
fully. Even the cost of bringing up 
children is sometimes too high, if parents 
insist on the best education out of 
limited finances. The modern home is 
scarcely planned for a large family, while 


in flats and tenement dwellings children 
are often considered a disturbing clement. 

‘The larger family was a kind of mutual 
insurance against disaster. Today other 
agencies must supply this need. 

But prophets of woe who forecast the 
destruction of the modern family are 
wrong. The family has only split up into 
smaller units by such means as the pro- 
vision of homes for the aged and the 
tendency of young people to strike out 
on their own. 

With better education and a higher 
standard of living generally, parents limit 
their families to fewer children, but this 
does not make the family as a unit less 
strong. The home, with its influence for 
good or evil is still the centre of existence, 
and is likely to continue to be so in 
spite of fears to the contrary, 


Nurse Washing Baby. In the United States children are loved and petted: they are alsa cared 
for with all the scientific fads and fancies that bigh-pressare sales advertising can bring to bear 
on anxious mothers. This baby is being bathed with every precaution taken agains! germs, 





The Family Circle. The modern Western family group tends to include only father, mother 
and the children, as in these New York families. In Eastern civilizations, the family wnit 





exttends t0 aged parents and relatives, as in the Japanese bome above; or clings to community 


Tving, still the foundation of family life in primitive countries such as Basutoland (below). 





Division of Labour in Africa. In many primitive societies, woman has equality with man. 
She may, however, do a great deal of the work, while the men stand and watch; theirs is the 
privilege of bunting and fighting, and it wonld be bemeath their dignity to belp with the chores. 





CHAPTER FOUR 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE HOME 


ANKIND OWES a great deal 
N f to women. They have founded 
the home and brought up their 
families in it, Through their diligence 
in every kind of society, civilized and 
savage, they have fostered the art of 
home-making and strengthened the 
bonds that link together members of the 
same household. It is surprising to find 
a widespread belief that only in modern 
civilized society docs woman find glory 
and honour. There is no reason why 
mankind, however primitive, should not 
behave as discreetly as the giraffes or the 
hippopotami, who treat the female of the 
species with respect. The position of the 
woman among uncivilized peoples is not 
one of universal oppression, In a great 
number of primitive societies woman has 
a position of sturdy independence and is 
given equality with the menfolk, although 
the difficulties of primitive life may con- 
demn her to drudgery. 

Among the Australian aborigines in 
general, her position is exceptionally 
depressed, and she is ill-used for breaches 
of tribal custom, her husband’s authority 
over her is absolute, The family in the 
Australian bush is often isolated, so 
that there is little possibility of outside 
interference in the woman’s favour. 
However, the position of the Australian 
aboriginal woman is not typical of 
woman’s place in the primitive world. 
‘The normal relation of man and woman 
is not that of master and slave, but of 
partners within the family. 

Eskimo wives are sometimes lent by 


or 


their husbands to friends and visitors as 
a matter of elementary hospitality. This 
is only a friendly gesture, The wives do 
not consider themselves cheapened or 
downtrodden in the process. It is their 
contribution to the entertainment of 
visitors and does not prevent the women 
standing on a basis of perfect equality 
with the men. Although they have a 
considerable hold over the men, they do 
not exercise their authority openly, but 
they are shrewd and seldom fail to get 
their way. When the husband gocs to the 
store to trade his furs for civilized gad- 
gets and bric-a-brac, the wife is always at 
his heels, urging him on when he hesi- 
tates and whispering her planned sug- 
gestions into his ear when he finds him- 
self at a loss. Like women in other 
countries, the Eskimo wife is an expert 
in the art of coaxing. Their intervention 
in family and public affairs tends to be 
more subtle than that of women in 
‘Western society. 

‘Towards the end of the last century, 
an African chief coolly informed a mis- 
sionary that he had eaten seven of his 
wives but that he had invited all their 
relations to the feasting so that there 
should be no unpleasantness. It is not, 
of course, the normal lot of the women 
in African agricultural tribes to end up 
in the cannibal pot. In East Africa, 
where the women play an important part 
in the cultivation of the soil, they have 
almost an equal social status with the 
men, and enjoy a wide freedom. Their 
position is such that they can entertain 


Indian Water Carriers. The well is still the centre for the exchange of news and gosstp tn the 
East. These Hindu wooren are erxyoying this simple entertamment whale filling ther water pugs 
It 18 the carrying of these rmgs on their beads which gives the womea their graceful carriage 
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visitors even in the husband’s absence. 
If they borrow from a neighbour the 
husbands must repay even though the 
wives may have acted without their 
consent. On the other hand, the husband 
may not make a present or loan without 
his wife’s permission. 

European customs are beginning to 
affect the primitive hoe-cultivators of 
Nigeria. ‘The women work at agriculture 
but not very arduously, ‘They have 
always been keen-witted, but now that 
they have formal education in govern- 
ment and mission schools, it is doubtful 
whether they, will like the old humdrum 
round. From the age of four and five the 
‘women are taught to balance tiny pots 
on their heads, so that they have a stately 
carriage. The job that takes precedence 
over all others is the visit with the water- 
pot to the stream or spring. The market 
and the water-supply are the places of 
entertainment, news and gossip for the 
women, 


Women's Independence 

‘Their men preferred them naked but 
the coming of British rule and the new 
education has given the women greater 
independence, and now they dress or 
remain naked as they please. Though the 
wife’s property is limited to her market 
equipment, cooking jars and water-pots, 
the position of women is not servile. 
Each village has its women’s committee 
which makes regulations for the women 
independently of the men. The com- 
mittee may even be asked for its opinion 
if there is a dispute between man, and 
woman. The lady president of the com- 
mittee is granted considerable deference, 
and was formerly crowned symbolically 
to show her authority. Nowadays, the 
symbol may be no more decorous than a 
dilapidated billycock hat. 

Women are not necessarily degraded 
persons because they toil hard at agricul- 


ture. It gives them control of the food 
supply, and no man is likely to endanger 
that. The cultivation of the taro among 
the Pelew Islanders in the South Seas is 
carried out exclusively by the women. 
Far from giving them a merely subor- 
dinate position in native social life, it has 
without a doubt contributed powerfully 
to their political and social superiority 
over the men. They have sole control 
over the staple food of the islanders. As 
a result the elder women exercise a strong 
influence on the conduct of public 
affairs, and the women have their own 
clubs and associations. If any man is 
foolish enough to make his way into the 
women’s bathing places, they have the 
tight to strike or fine him, or if they 






Shopping in Rangoon. T'bis Burmese 
woman carries ber shopping home in a basket 
balanced on ber bead, leaving ber hands free. 


Lak oe Bey 








The Eastern Way of Life. One of the most typical features of normal Moslem society in the 
East is the way in which women are entirely excluded from social life. They would not dare to 
enter thit open-air café where their men are enjoying coffee and a little pleasant gossip. 





Patiently Waiting. Until her bushand, son and grandfather have finished their refreshment, 
this woman sits with ber children om the pavement outside the café in Tetuan. She feels no 
resentment at this treatment. by should she query a custom of thirteen centuri 
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think fit to do so, to kill him on the spot. 

Religious influence in the Moslem 
world has on the whole tended to retard 
the emancipation of women. The 
Saharan Tuareg are an exception to the 
rule. Their women enjoy almost com- 
piete freedom. Rich or poor, bond or 
free, they have respect and equality. 
They hold a position scarcely equalled by 
women in civilized society. Tuareg 
women afe strong-minded and their 
advice plays an important part in tribal 
councils, Not only can they own and 
administer their separate property, but 
after marriage they can continue to hold 
it without interference from their hus- 
bands. The power of the women is 
shown by the fact that though polygyny 
is allowed by Islamic law, the Tuareg are 
a monogamous people, Before marriage, 
upper class Tuareg girls do no work. 
They spend their time in dancing, sing- 
ing and the wsiting of poetry. Because 
of their intelligence, women have the 
monopoly of the education of the young. 
They eat their meals with the men, a 
privilege normally denied to women in 
Moslem countries. 


A Lepressing Influence 

The depressing influence of Islam on 
the status of women has been felt for 
thirteen centuries and touches many 
peoples in Africa and Asia. It has 
generally left the women illiterate, 
ignorant and superstitious. They have 
been secluded from the outside world 
in widely-separated Moslem countries, in 
Morocco, Persia, Central Asia, and 
India, The Moslem woman exists for the 
pleasure of her husband and to give him 
children. If she is crippled as a result 
of the abominable sanitary conditions at 
childbirth, she may find herself cast aside 
or left to a cheerless and humiliating life 
in a household dominated by a new wife. 

One of the most typical features of 


normal Moslem society in the East is the 
way in which women are entirely ex- 
cluded from social life. Their separation 
is complete. This is made easier by the 
emphasis on the patriarchal system 
which prevents the individual from 
branching out on his own. The home is 
normally the joint family, a large com- 
munity of sons, wives and grandchildren. 
When a man marries, his wife enters the 
joint-family dwelling and becomes part 
of it. The whole group lives out of a 
common fund, and is under the control 
of the family head. There may be be- 
tween five and thirty women in the 
household. They live apart from the 
men, both for eating and for entertaining. 
Social life in the household is run in two 
separate halves. There are even separate 
servants for the women’s quarters. The 
links between the men and the women 
are the children, who alone are allowed 
to shuttle to and fro between the men’s 
and women’s quarters. 

Cooped up in the harem, life holds few 
excitements for the women, Adult life 
merely means marriage, and marriage is 
only important for the children it pro- 
duces. New brides entering the joint 
family come under the watchful and 
dominating eye of the mother-in-law, 
whose word is law in the women’s 
quarters. But life is not without its little 
diversions, and the ladies of the harem 
are ready talkers. Conversation flows in 
narrow channels: news of fresh mar- 
riages, gossip about babies and midwives, 
saucy details of marital jealousies aod 
pending divorces. Behind the walls of 
the harem there is little contact with the 
teeming, dangerous, and exciting life 
that hurries past outside, 

There are signs that the old patriarchal 
joint family of Moslem life is giving way 
to the small independent family unit of 
the West. Voices are being raised to say 
that what might have suited the pastoral 





Family Life in Yugoslavia. In Yugoslavia there exists a joint-family household, called the 
“Zadruga.”” Headed by an elected member of the housebold, it is @ community owning all things in 
common, and where all members, young and old alike, work for the good of the family as a whole. 


nomads of primitive Arabia thirteen 
centuries ago is not good enough for 
today. From North Africa across the 
whole Moslem world of Asia down to 
the East Indies, women are stepping into 
social life and shaking off the seclusion 
of the harem. Ic is a slow movement. 


Centuries of separation fromthe life of the 
busy world and a tradition of submission 
to men makes the change-over a difficult 
ptocess. But the coming freedom of the 
Moslem women carries with it the possi- 
bility of the gradual raising of the whole 
standard of life in the Moslem world. 
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Where young men are striking out 
into the professions and into business, 
they find it rather distasteful to have to 
part with the whole of their earnings 
as a contribution to the common fund of 
the joint family. But the desire of the 
husband is not sufficient to cause any 
radical reform, There are plenty of 
successful Moslem public men whose 
wives are illiterate members of a joint 
family, still behind the purdah, The 
possibility of change lies entirely in the 
hands of the woman. If the wife of 2 
radically-minded Moslem husband is old 
and uneducated, she will find it difficult 


to adjust her views to the small Westeen 
type of family life, Even more conserva- 
tive influences will come from the mother. 
Her influence is supreme, and no son 
would set his hand to a change in family 
life without his mother's consent. Io 
any case, the desire for change is not so 
strong in the man. He can live a complete 
social life outside the home, while the 
joint family system relieves him of any 
direct responsibility for the support of 
his family, Provided he acts loyally 
towards the joint family, it gives him a 
complete system of life insurance, and 
he can be sure of assistance at all times. 


Indian Women Today. Architecture, s0 long man's province, is now beginning to be shared 
by women. 





Here, a girl-student is studying commercial art at the School of Art, Bombay. 
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TIMES ARE 


There 1s 2 clash of ideals between the 
young educated Moslem girl and the 
conservative old mother who heads the 
women’s side of the joint family It 1s 
not possible to reconcile the differences 
between them, which extend from the 
use of the veil to the treatment of infants 
Equality with men, freedom to talk with 
everybody, and independence of the 
mother 1n law’s ideas, are not consistent 
with life within the collective family 
The break when it comes 1s complete 
The new women step out of the larger 
family and set up instead a smaller unit 
based on the father, the mother and the 
children The privacy and independence 
of the small home 1s not compatible with 
the communal life of the harem 

Formerly it was not possible for Mos- 
Jem women to move about except in 
curtained carriages This prohibition 1s 
breaking down with the increasing 
amount of travel by train, bus and car 
Women in Persia can ride in open car 
niages if they wish A few years ago a 
man could not speak to a woman in a 
Persian street, it would have been not 
only an insult, but an offence punishable 
by law The increase of shopping done 
by Moslem women has made it impos- 
stble for them to wear the veil continu- 
ally In some Moslem cities such as 
Baghdad, Betrut, Catro and Teheran, 
the influence of the film has compelled 
the women to unveil during the per- 
formances and also given them an insight 
into the life of the outside world 


Revolutionary Changes 

Changes in the position of women 
have not been uniform ‘The extent of 
the transformation in Turkey ts revolu- 
tionary Under the Turkish Republic 
there has been a political, social and 
religious breach with the past The 
domination of the Islamic way of life has 
been broken, and Western thought has 
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supplanted it The veil has been cast 
away, and women have enteied the out 
side world in mncieasing numbers They 
work in factories, train professionally 1s 
doctors, lauyers and teachcis, and are 
entering business as executives One of 
the most drastic of the changes in Turkey 
has been the abolition ot polyeyn, 
where it had been associated tradition 
ally in the Islamic world with the interior 
status of women 


Slow Progress 

There has been some improvement in 
the posttion of women in all parts of the 
Moslem world, though nowhcie have 
the changes been so great as in Turkey 
In Arabia piogiess 1s slow and women 
do not understand the meaning of free 
dom There 1s still almost complete 
seclusion Formerly the word uscd for a 
man’s wife was agla or ‘the tethered 
one,” an expression which also meant 
2 hobbled camel Nowadays the word 
garma 1s more often heard It meany 
“linked” and does indicate some 
change in the ideas of relationship 
between man and wife In the past the 
women of Arabia have been illiterate 
and entirely without soctal influcnee 
However, the changes in social Itfe in 
the countries of ‘the fertil crescent’ 
must slowly percolate into Arabia 
From there the Islamic practices extended 
into the lands conquered by the Moslem 
armies It 1s there that the subjection of 
women to the life behind the harem walls 
will persist the longest, but eventually 
the day of liberation will come 

The Soviet Union has from the begin 
ing given women legal, political, social 
and economic equality with men In 
Tsanst Russia women worked even 
harder than men ‘They had few oppor- 
tunities outside the home, and among 
both town and rural workers they had 
to share men’s physical labour as well as 


The Onlookers. New Gumea women and children are not allowed to take part 1m the dance 
being performed by their menfolk, bat they are welcomed as an andieace A small som, and two 
eves of one of the dancers art dressed un their best grass shirts and bead work for the occasion 
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caring for theit husbands and children. 
Today in the collective farms, women are 
spared the weary grind of work both at 
home and in the fields. The whole of the 
farm work is fairly divided among 
groups of women. Some perform duties 
in the cookhouse, others watch over the 
children, some tend the animals, and yet 
others labour in the fields. In the towns, 
under the Soviet regime, the women are 
no longer dominated by the necd to stay 
with the children in the home and the 
kitchen, to leave it only to go to church. 
The obstacles to cultural advance outside 
the home are down. Women can enter 
the professions and industry, or do 
social and political work. The extent of 
the Soviet changes are most marked in 
the Soviet East, They have covered free- 
dom for peoples and classes as well as 
women as a sex, Whereas in the past 
women were hardly more than domestic 


animals in some parts of the Soviet 
East, they have now the status of fully 
accepted members of society. Much of 
Soviet Asia is Moslem in religion, and 
the Islamic customs of isolating and 
veiling the women were fully developed 
in the cities. The enslavement of Moslem 
women was far more complete in the 
towns and cities than on the open steppe 
lands. The womenfolk of the nomadic 
cattle-breeders of the Asiatic grasslands 
shared their husband’s open-air lives, 
while the wives of the peasantry very 
often worked in the fields with their men. 
It was not possible to enforce the strict 
rules of seclusion and veiling, and 
although the position of women was not 
enviable, at least they could not be shut 
away. 

‘The non-Moslem peoples of Soviet 
Asia did not exalt the position of women. 
in the old days. A mountaineer of the 


In British Samoa, The older woman rules not only ber daughter-in-law, but all the males 
of varying ages who make up ber establishment. Her word is law, and none would dare dispute it. 
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northern Caucasus would never give his 
hand to a woman, or if compelled to give 


it, would first cover his arm in cloth. 
Amongst the Samoyeds of the Arctic 
north the inferior position of women was 
marked by the prohibition against their 
entering the honourable right half of the 
tent, and against their stepping over 
hunting and fishing geac or male gar- 
ments. Women were valued for one 


thing above all, the plentiful production 
of offspring. If they were barren, they 
were beneath contempt. 

There is a fantastic change in the 
status of Soviet women in the Arctic 
north and in Central Asia, ‘They have 
been granted full equality with mea and 
they are encouraged to use their new- 
found freedom. Young Ostiak women 
from the forest Jands of western Siberia 








come for training courses to the Institute 
of Peoples of the North at Leningrad. 
They leave thetr bleak homelands for 
their first bewildering contact with the 
civilized world, and spread the news of 
the new-found wonders when they 
return in due time to their families. These 
women see stone buildings, trams, and 
the amenities of town life for the first 
time. Like their menfolk they absorb 


On the Banks of the Nile. Three little 
irks of Bedrashein, Lower Egypt, set off to 
Setch water from the rwer. It is beneath the 
dignity of the boy to belp carry the water jugs. 


eagerly the new knowledge and outlook 
that emancipation has brought them. 

Freedom from the bonds of old cus- 
toms is being achieved also in China, but 
change is slow, and family traditions 
tenacious. In Chinese history the goal 
of woman’s life has always been mar- 
riage, and the glory of her achievement 
is that of the helpful mother and the 
competent head of the houschold. In 
Chinese cyes one of the greatest crimes 
in Western society is the large number of 
unmarried women. However great their 
contribution to society as actresses, 
nurses, teachers or business women, their 
value in the home would, in Chinese 
estimation, be far greater. 

Women in China have a right to be 
matried; they are assured finally of a 
home of their own. But in contrast to 
the West they have not had the free and 
easy movement in society enjoyed by the 
men. Their life is in the home. The 
popular idea that Chinese women are 
oppressed is not borne out by the 
privileges they enjoy in the houschold. 
They rule it, and the most honoured 
person thercin is the grandmother. She 
is treated with the utmost respect by her 
daughters-in-law in the combined house- 
holds, ‘The young daughter-in-law 
entering her husband’s home for the first 
time is in very strange surroundings. 
She will have to study carefully the 
idiosyncrasies of her mother-in-law, who 
can if she chooses make her daughter-in- 
law’s life very uncomfortable. ‘The 
young wife may succeed easily in pleasing 
her husband. She will need far more skill 
in pleasing her mother-in-law. Her 
position in her husband’s household is 
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unimportant at first. When her first 
child is born the expression used means 
“a grandchild is born.” The wife lives 
for the day when she will become a 
mother-in-law herself, ruling the house- 
hold with firm discipline. Though there 
ace the beginnings of a breakaway from 
the large houschold by Westemized 
Chinese, it still continues in strength, 
and still the young Chinese woman often 
“marries her husband’s family.” 
Because marriage is an affair between 
families, romantic love is largely ex- 
cluded, though warm affection may later 
develop between husband and wife. 
Love and courtship is largely the reserve 
of the courtesan and the concubine. 
The position of the courtesan in China 
is peculiar. She almost has social equality 
with men, and is often a cultivated and 
refined woman. In the West men may 
have mistresses but the affairs are not 


Education of Former Peasants, Scientific 

subjects are taught in well-equipped labora- 

tories in Soviet Russia, where education for all 
classes of the community is the aim. 





talked about. In China a man will take a 
mistress with public consent. Prostitutes 
are called “the mist and flower maidens” 
and often begin their careers when they 
are sold by poor parents to a brothel- 
keeper. ‘The idea of prostitution in 
China is traditionally attributed to a 
certain minister who thought it might 
be an additional source of Imperial 
revenue. Foreign traders coming to 
China with goods often received silver 
in return. If they could be persuaded to 
spend it in China it might eventually 
trickle back to the Exchequer, Prostitu- 
tion in China does not carry with it the 
permanent stigma it does in the West. 
A woman may leave it for marriage, and 
if a man wishes to take her away as his 
concubine he may do so by refunding 
her purchase price. ‘The insistence in 
China on a bountiful supply of sons 
makes it easy for the concubine to enter 
the household. 

Chinese women were never veiled or 
confined to the harem as were the 
women in Moslem countries, But in old 
China outside marriage they could only 
become nuns, marriage go-betweens, 
herbalists, or midwives. Today Western 
influence is permeating China. Co- 
education is spreading. Permanent 
waves, Paris perfumes, and high-heeled 
shoes are becoming popular, and the 
social restraints against women in public 
life are weakening. It was formerly 
regarded as indecorous for a doctor to 
examine a female patient, so an ivory 
figure of a nude woman was shown to 
him and the place of pain pointed out. 
Such beliefs in women as creatures apart 
are passing away. 

In South America, as in Asia, there is a 
strong tradition that women are better 
shut away from the social life of the 
community. There is very little for 
women in life but marriage, and the 
Spanish-American wife makes few de- 





A Soviet Women’s Committee. The Soviet Union of Russia gives womren legul, political and 
social equality with men. This applies to both civil and military affairs. The change is the 
more marked as previously women in some parts of the Soviet East were com pletely enslaved. 


mands on her husband. There is a saying 
in Peru that the normal woman’s life 
in the capital, Lima, is so uneventful that 
hes greatest tragedy is failure to secure a 
fourth woman for bridge. Argentina, 
the most progressive country com- 
mercially in South America, is a man’s 
paradise. ‘The Argentinos have a proverb 
that there are two things a man will not 
lend, his wife and his horse. As regards 
the emancipation of women, Argentina 
is a very conservative country. Women 
are not allowed to walk out unchaper- 
oned, and there are no entries into social 


Alone in South America, Chile shows 
an open-minded attitude to women. 
There is still a considerable amount of 
chaperoning of women in public places, 
and young men may not call upon them 


unless they have definite intentions of 
marriage, Chilean society is strongly 
Catholic, and if a woman rematries after 
divorce, there is complete social ostra- 
cism, Just as Argentina belongs to the 
men, Chile almost belongs to the 
women. The Chilean male seems less 
Spanish in outlook than the rest of Latin 
Americans and the women are certainly 
no clinging vines. ‘Though they have no 
vote, they take a keen interest in politics. 
Women doctors are no novelty in Chile; 
they have had access to the universities 
since 1877. 

The more emancipated of Chilean 
women have been strongly influenced by 
France, where they often spend long 
vacations. French women, and Parisians 
in particular, have been able to free 
themselves from the conservative tradi- 





Emancipation of Women, Western influ- 

ences are permeating the East. Chinese 

women are taking their place in public life, 

and Indian women may now be seen ar 
highly successful screen stars. 





tions that were embodied in the chaper- 
on and in the family-arranged mariage, 
At the beginning of the century it would 
have been out of the question for a young 
woman to visit the opera without a 
chaperon; the same rule applied to her 
walks, her visits to friends, and her 
shopping. If the vigilant mother was 
herself unable to escort her daughter 
around, she would detail a ward for that 
purpose. In the provinces of France, 
always more conservative than Paris, the 
old ways are not so easily upset. 

In Britain the suffragette agitations 
have passed into history. Women have 
succeeded in building up a position of 
legal and social equality and are moving 
into actual equality with men. They have 
become doctors, lawyers, members of 
parliament, social workers, and business 
women, but no woman has yet sat as 
Lord Chancellor or become Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In business there is a 
tendency for women to stay in routine 
jobs, the higher executive positions being 
filled by men. But the changes in favour 
of women are not completed yet. Out- 
side the home they are already playing an 
important part in industry. Inside the 
home they no longer suffer regular and 
exhausting child-bearing. 

Though the British wife enters mar- 
riage on a basis of equality, the authority 
of the husband in the home is generally 
recognized. This is not so in the United 
States, where the American woman is 
inclined to be indulged by her menfolk, 
In the old colonial days, though the 
father was head of the household, the 
wife often had to make decisions on het 
own responsibility. In pionect condi- 
tions she had to rely on her own author- 
ity. The spate of industrial development 
during this century in the States has 
given woman economic independence by 
allowing her to take jobs in trade and 
commerce. Women know they can earn 


their own living and are more fastidious 
in their choice of husbands. They may 
ptefer to be independent rather than 
take an unattractive husband. Ifa woman 
is dissatisfied with her married life she 
can divorce her husband without fear 
of social ostracism, except in North 
Carolina, which does not grant divorce. 
American women have had political 
rights to emphasize their new status. 
They received the right to vote in 1920. 
Even so, they were behind New Zealand, 
which, in 1900, was the first country to 
gtve women the vote. 

Among the most advanced peoples, 
women have been stitring and reaching 
towards full equality with men in the 
community. It is doubtful whether they 
have yet succeeded in achieving their 
proper part in society, contributing their 
best, and at the same time winning the 
greatest happiness out of life. The 
insistence on glamorizing women has 
made many of them pampered darlings. 
Western society has commetcialized sex 
appeal, and by emphasizing this, and 
separating women from the traditional 
associations with house and children, has 
actually made the position of women less 
stable than it is in primitive society. 
The hunting peoples do not sentimen- 
talize about their women. They know 
that women as life partners are essential 
to men so that together they can divide 
the burden of labour and wrest a liveli- 
hood from nature. The emotional tie 
between the sexes is either weak or non- 
existent, Woman finds her place and 
maintains it as man’s assistant in the 
daily round. 

Among the agricultural civilizations of 
the Far East, woman’s place is apart. 
In the hatem, the zenana, or the women’s 
quarters, she may rule a separate world. 
But she is outside the social life of men. 
Her influence is on the children, in house- 
hold management, and in discreet word« 





Ut omen bave 


In Western Civilization. 
proved themselves capable of entering many of 
the professions once the province of the male. 


with her husband, Her votce 1 not 
heard in the sticet o1 the public gather- 
ing. 

In the West, women speak thei minds 
in public. In Britain, they raise questions 
in Parhament, in America they travel 
without shame for divorces to Reno, 
Nevada. Yet there is a tendency for 
many women to become parasitical in the 
West. If their homes are run by servants, 
or their husbands prefer them to be 
social ornaments, they are really less 
secure of their essential place in society 
than if they ruled a houschold. If they 
obtain high executive posts in business, 
they may lose then femininity, and 
become more hard and ruthless than 
men. There still remains tn the West the 
grave problem of how modern woman 
can truly play her part in a free society 
while retaining her essential wonanhood 





Eskimo Household, The Eskimos live as a close family unit. While the men are bunting, 
the women look after their Lomes and children; om the men’s retura there is feasting. ‘The women 
scrape the shins, and, when they are bartered have a say in what goods shall be bought. 





CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HOUSEHOLD OR FAMILY GROUP 


Lu over the world home life 
is the centre and pivot of man’s 
existence. In the bosom of the 

family he learns the basis of co-operation, 
thereby Icarning the first lessons of good 
citizenship. It is generally believed that 
the welfare of a community as a whole 
cepende upon the stability of its family 


eee among the Australian aborigines, 
when they move from one camp site to 
another, each little family group will find 
for itself a separate patch of groind and 
clear it of stones and lumps of carth, 
while the women sweep away grass seeds 
and burrs with tree branches. There is no 
permanent building in which the house- 
hold settles down. Each person merely 
scoops himself a bed in the sand and 
lights a small fire near him. If a man has 
more than one wife, the little group 
divides itself up, and the man may sleep 
with his favourite wife. The only 
shelter is a rough wind-break, There is 
no great creature comfort in an abori- 
ginal camp. But it does not like intruders 
and if a messenger approaches at night 
he is wise to make himself known by 
shouting, otherwise he will get a spear 
for his indiscretion. None of the 
amenities of the civilized household are 
found in the camping place. The native 
prefers, out of habit, to sit on the ground 
rather than on anything else. When he 
stands at his ease, he may stand on one 
leg, the foot of the other being set 
against the knee of the standing leg. 

The centre of the camp site is the fire. 
It is the women’s job to collect enough 
wood for the cooking by day, and the 


1? 


light and heat by night. ‘The fire is small, 
but has a warm glow. The heaped-up 
blaze of the civilized traveller would 
strike the aboriginal as wasteful and 
scorching. His own small fire is enough 
to cook the smaller articles of food: 
foots, tree-grubs, and lizards. When 
bigger game such as kangaroo needs 
cooking, a crude oven is used, made ot 
flat stones heated by the fire beneath. On 
these special occasions men do the 
cooking: otherwise the women do 3t. 
Rarely is the fire allowed to dic out. It 
is nursed so carefully that a man’s cyes 
become inflamed by the constant irtita- 
tion caused by blowing on the smoulder- 
ing branches. When the family moves on, 
a smoking branch is carried as the 
aboriyinal’s constant companion, and is 
kept alight by a swinging movement 
about the body. The fire must never be 
Jost. There is great scluctance to re- 
kindle it, though actually the aboriginal 
knows quite well how to do so, with his 
primitive apparatus of fire-drill and fire- 
saw which produces fire by friction and 
heat. 

When the aboriginal household has 
food in plenty, everyone eats too much, 
In fact, rather than spread the food over a 
series of modest meals, it is all consumed 
in a long debauch, and the discomfort 
from over-cating is slept off. Leisure 
hours are spent in beard and hair cutting, 
or in the removal of thorns, prickles, and 
wooden splinters from the soles of the 
feet. When finally the family moves on 
again, the meagre camp-belongings are 
carried by the women, who also carry 
the children, while the men do no more 


than carry the weapons, They must 
travel light in case the household meets 
an enemy on the march, or they may be 
able to bunt game while on the move. 
Dogs are pets and constant companions. 
They may be tamed wild dogs or acquired 
Western dogs. The men dote on them 
and they are nursed and pampered like 
children, They may even be suckled by 
the women. Yet they are completely 
useless for hunting purposes: the abori- 
ginal much prefers to rely on his own 
skill. The dogs are for companionship. 

Where the household is always mov- 
ing, the amount of household goods is 
strictly limited. This cuts down the 
household comforts to what can con- 
veniently be carried. More can be moved 
if transport is available, but even the 


Shilluk Children. The Shilluk of the 


southern Sudan never sit down to rest like 

otber people. They stand on one leg for hours 

in the same uncomfortable pose. They 

always carry a long pole with them, presum- 

ably for balance, and their adornments 
include odd shaped ear-rings. 








Mongolian Herders. 


The nomads of the 
Mongolian plains are constantly moving; their 
amount of household goods must therefore be 


Eskimo, whose winter sled runs well on 
the ice and snow, can only catry around 
what is absolutely necessary. The 
Eskimo household in the snow igloo 
against a background of Arctic night is 
a likeable and intimate fellowship. 
Watmed by the gentle glow of the seal- 
oil lamp, with children at play on the 
caribou skins in one corner, and the 
puppies squawking and squabbling 
among each other in another, the 
Eskimo family is cosy enough in its 
primitive surroundings. When the 
fishing has been good, the Eskimos eat 
till it huts, with much gurgling and 





strictly limited, and easily moved. When these nomads move from one pasture to another, it is 
the women who pack the housebold goods, and dismantle the round felt tents that are their houses. 
These are folded up, and carried to the next grazing ground in two-wheeled covered wagons, 


smacking of lips. The full-throated 
belch is the accepted sign of the full 
stomach, The business of eating over, 
the family will send the communal pipe 
round from mouth to mouth, or if it is 
bedtime, sleep and snore noisily. 
Sometimes two or three igloos will be 
built to open into a central lobby. This 
allows cach family its own life, while the 
women can talk together across the 
lobby. Each matron will work in her 
own igloo, trimming and scraping the 
hides, and pottering about after the 
children; when the men retum with the 
barking dogs, and haul in the seals, there 


is an orgy of tea-drinking, and scal-meat 
is caten in large chunks. The dogs are 
not forgotten. But they are not allowed 
into the igloo proper. They either stay 
outside and dig themselves deep into the 
snow, or they shelter in the igloo porch, 
where their squabbles and jealousies 
sometimes lead to ferocious fights. 
Though the Eskimo respects his dogs, 
he does not pamper them. They are 
tough creatures, as inured to Arctic 
conditions as the Eskimo himself. 

Woe betide the traveller who enters an 
Eskimo household thinking his property 
is his own. His pipe is smoked, his 


‘The Daily Round, African wives lead full and busy lives shopping and cooking and working 
in the fislds, or at the local industry. Above, young matrons are seen in a Nigerian High Strest, 
Jooking with interest at the merchant's wares, in particular at bis display of fashionable 


clothes—although they themselves do not wear any. In the northern territories, ibe Tallense 
women (below), work in the fields, and are seen bere harvesting guinea corn. 





Polygynous Household. Bamessing bas a reputation for fine pottery, and everyont is a potter: 
above, a young apprentice in the art takes a lesson from bis mather. Below, a man’s wives set 


about the preparation of a communal meal in the Belgian Congo, The polygynous bouschold of 


equatorial Africa does not necessarily mean a large joint family; for in some societies one of the 
qual iy ree je 
frst duties of a good husband is to provide each wife with a house of ber ox. 
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Domestic Scene in Pacific Islands, The house in which the primitive Polmetian family lives 

is divided between the dead and the living. The dead are buried beneath the floor of the dwelling- 

bbouse on the side facing the beach. No one may sleep with bis feet towards the sacred side by 
night, nor turn bis back towards it by day. Bath attitudes would be disrespectful. 


tobacco is freely handed round, and his 
precious little stocks of food are un- 
ashamedly shared by his hosts. This 
may seem an alarming reception to the 
uninitiated and the civilized traveller may 
get the idea that these Arctic folk are 
indulging in petty theft of his goods. He 
is wrong. Their hospitality is immense, 
and while their stocks of food last, he 
will not be asked to go. In Western lands 
a visitor can outstay his welcome, but 
nothing short of the threat of starvation 
would make an Eskimo host hurry a 
guest away. 

In the polygynous household of 
equatorial Africa, the association of a 
husband with many wives does not 
necessarily involve a large joint family. 


Often, it means the creation of a 
sumber of small individual houscholds 
consisting of a wife and her children, 
with the husband as the common factor. 
One of the first duties of the husband is 
to provide each wife with her separate 
house, so that in addition to being a man 
of tact and discretion in dealing with the 
different wives, he has also to be some- 
thing of a speculative builder. The 
households of the wives are joined by 
the husband in turn, and pursue their 
separate routines, though they co-oper- 
ate for the more important matters— 
the preparation of beer, the care of the 
children, and in cases of illness. 

The wise husband never seeks to calm 
down a quarrel between wives: he calls 


DUTIES OF A LEPCHA WIFE ay 


in an arbitrator. Among the Baganda 
tribe on the shores of Lake Victoria, as 
with the other African hoe-cultivators, 
the women are not wholly subordinate. 
The husband may be the ruler of his 
household, but tact is even more import- 
ant than discipline. He is expected to say 
quite clearly what household routine he 
wants from his wives—when his meals 
are to be ready and what relishes he 
prefers. This shows that he at least 
dictates the meal-times of the household, 
But should he at a fater date try to make 
changes, or be late for the meal-times he 
has fixed, his wife is justified in leaving 
him. He is evidently the slave of his own 
orders. He can expect from each wife in 
turn the performance of certain duties, 
His feet must be washed each night. 
None of his meals must ever be cooked 
without relishes, and if she leaves the 
house she must never stay away beyond 
the time-limit he has fixed. 

Hidden away in their inaccessible 
mountain home, their isolation seems to 
have bred amongst the Lepcha people a 
kindly courtesy and gentleness that is 
missing from communities who live 
more energetic and active lives. Euro- 
pean manners which they have observed 
from visitors appear to them stiff and 
formal, European meals awkward, insuf- 
ficient, and uncomfortable. 

When a young woman marries she 
goes to live with her husband’s people, 
and cooks the meals, in co-operation with 
her sisters-in-law, under the supervision 
of the mother-in-law, known as the 
house-mother. No man helps with the 
cooking if he can avoid it. It is consider- 
ed degrading. Meals are eaten together, 
the eldest being served first. There is an 
order about the serving of young 
children; the father will serve his daugh- 
ters, the wife her sons. The Lepcha are 
great story-tellers, and one folk-tale may 
occupy a week of evenings to tell. By 


the light of the wood fire, a Lepcha 
household and the friends who drop in, 
will listen for hours to the unfolding of 
folk-tales of the time long past. A man 
who has ease of speech and a long 
repertoire of stories is a great social lion. 
He may have a fertile mind and add new 
touches and embroideries to old tales, 
but however good he is, he offends 
against Lepcha custom if he tries to in- 
vent a new tale. 


Life is Leisurely 

Thete is supposed to be something 
sacred about the accepted stories and it 
is taboo to add new ones. The Lepcha 
household is conservative. The pace of 
life is leisurely. Work is a deplorable 
thing which cannot be avoided. Even 
washing is not a habit to be encouraged. 
Women will wash at least once a month, 
but men will rarely do so. Why should 
they depart from the contentment of an 
easy life? Food, drink and sex are 
enough, The Lepcha household is 
tolerant. Quarrels and raised voices are 
mightily unpleasant and to be avoided at 
all costs. Even fools are suffered gladly. 
Ifa man has done his best, he is not to be 
blamed. Upsets over stupid acts are as 
useless as quarrels over trivialities. The 
shadow of mighty Kanchenjunga has 
cast over the Lepcha an aura of peace, 
tranquillity and unselfishness. They are 
always weli-disposed to one another, and 
present-giving is almost continuous 
among them. 

Isolation from the outside world has 
had as benevolent an influence in Poly- 
nesian Pacific islands as in the Himalayan 
home of the Lepcha, In Polynesia the 
visitor need never ask for a second 
helping from his hosts. The essence of 
hospitality is to heap up before him more 
food than he can possibly eat, and to 
encourage him to further exertions each 
time he shows the slightest sign of flag- 


Chinese Home Life. The normal Chinese bousebold is based on the expanded family; the 
sons may remain with their parents even when grown up and marritd, and will bring their wives 
and children to the ancestral home. Often even remoter kinsmen live in the family group. 


ging. Among the family itself, the aim is 
to give more than can be eaten, but if a 
platter is accidentally neglected in serv- 
ing, its owner must not draw attention 
to it. His neighbour will warn the server, 
who soon puts his mistake right. Once 
anyone has had his fill, it is no disrespect 
to hand over the leavings, which are 
usually considerable, to another member 


of the family, provided it is not offered 
to someone older than the giver. This 
attitude to the disposal of half-eaten 
portions contrasts vividly with the horror 
that would be aroused at a formal 
European table if any person’s surplus 
was heaped on to his neighbout’s plate. 

The house in which the primitive 
Polynesian family of the South Pacific 
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lives is itself divided between the dead 
and the living. The departed ones are 
buried beneath the floor of the dwelling- 
house and over the burial-places of the 
dead are spread ceremonial mats. The 
movements of the family within the 
house are always carefully made to avoid 
the sacred area occupied by the dead, 
which is on the side of the house facing 
the beach. The Polynesians are the 
Vikings of the South Pacific and the 
holy dead are set nearest the sea-shore. 
No one must step on the sacred mats: 
children are not allowed to stray over 
them. No member of the family sleeps 
with his fect to the sacred side by night, 
gor turns his back towards it by day. 
Both attitudes would be disrespectful. 

There are formal rules about entering 
the house. The father, as head of the 
household, has his own door. So have 
the women and children, There is a 
separate doorway for men, and a com- 
mon doorway for all. Wherever else the 
doors may be set, there is never an 
opening on the sacred side where lie the 
bones of the dead. It is necessary to 
crouch when entering the doorway, for 
the house is built low because the 
islands are periodically swept by heavy 
gales. Inside the house, the family rarely 
rises to its feet, for the roof is not high 
enough. Furniture is almost entirely 
lacking, and women sit on the floor with 
their fect in front of them; the men sit 
ctoss-legged. The housepoles are the 
only back-rests available, but women are 
never allowed to lean on them, and only 
the head of the household and the elder 
sons may do so. In the one room the 
Polynesian family does all its eating and 
drinking. But the essential unity and 
¢o-operation amongst the members of 
the household is most visible in the pre- 
paration of the main meal of the day 
which is caten in the evening. The 
oven-house is near the family dweiling, 


and both men and women regard 
the preparation and cooking of the food 
as essentially a joint operation. The oven 
itself is a shallow pit where the food is 
cooked on hot stones carefully arranged 
over the fire and covered with leaves. 
The food is cooked in its own juice and 
the process of preparation and cooking 
takes several hours of joint family effort. 

The father is entitled to respect, and 
his authority carries the last word nor- 
mally. But if his wife gets angry with 
him for some imagined mistake, he has to 
listen to her just as carefully as she 
would if hee husband took her to task, 
Though the husband’s opinion may be 
decisive, his wife will voice her opinions 
quite loudly, and in no uncertain terms, 


Beating is Symbolic 

Young children are not heavily pun- 
ished. They are chastised with a fan, 
and a beating is largely symbolic. 
Family and social disapproval of wrong- 
fa) actions is far more effective than a 
mere threat of physical punishment. If 
a young man is rebuked too severely 
for his misdeeds, he may take it so much 
to heart that the only way out is to take 
his canoe to sea and commit suicide. 
This restrains people from speaking too 
sevetely to young men. There is great 
affection between parents and children, 
and the child is not only taught respect 
for his father, but is not allowed to touch 
his father’s body at all: it is taboo, This 
is a formalized expression of the respect 
due to the parent, just as the taboo 
against touching the mats covering the 
bones of the dead is a symbol of the 
respect of the family for its ancestors. 

Only if men and women are on a 
roughly equal basis can a household be 
really united. Unless the family can join 
together in the daily ceremonies of eating, 
drinking, and while it sits at its ease, its 
life must lack unity and cobesion. 
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Where women are kept apart, family life 
is divided, and the two sexes live much of 
their lives apart. The Ruala Bedouin of 
the Arabian desert keep the women 
secluded from strange men. The struc- 
ture of their tents is designed to make 
this isolation easier. Of course, in the 
desert, it is not quite as easy to close the 
women behind high encircling walls as it 
is in the oases and in the towns. The 
curtain down the middle of the Arab 
tent divides it into two rooms. When no 
strangers are about the family comes 
together, but when there are guests, the 
women and children stay on the other 
side of the curtain, The host and his 
guests sit together and sleep in the men’s 
room, When the family is alone the hus- 
band stays on thé women’s side of the 
curtain to eat and sleep. Guests cannot 
eat with the family; they cannot even ser 
the women, 

Women and slaves pitch and pull down 
the tents, and load and unload the camels. 
They also do the cooking. The affairs of 
the camel-herd are dealt with by the 
men, who may also be frequently and 
bloodily engaged in battle with their 
nomad neighbours. The Bedouin world 
is a man’s world. Though women are 
secluded from strangers, the men can 
come and go as they please. If there is a 
quartel between a man and one of his 
wives, he can solve it by consorting with 
another, Even the small Arab boys 
swagger before the women. They know 
that as young men they will be the main- 
stay of the Ruala tradition of bravery and 
courage. In an agricultural society men 
do not achieve social status till they are 
old; the Bedouin in his twenties is already 
a full member of a raiding party. 

Though the furnishings of an Arab 
Bedouin tent would hardly strike an 
Eskimo as luxurious, and the table 
etiquette would hardly satisfy a Euro- 
pean, there is a feature of Bedouin 


family life that is outstanding—the 
liberal hospitality given to a guest. Even 
in the tent of the poorest nomad, the 
stranger is absolutely safe, Though the 
Bedouin does not hesitate to shed blood, 
a guest’s life and safety are sacred, His 
blood-value is twice that of a man killed 
in a feud—fifty camels and four mares. 
There is a good reason for the welcome 
given to the stranger. He breaks the 
monotony inevitable in a small com- 
munity, he brings news from the outside 
world, and he gives the proud Bedouin 
an opportunity to show his power in 
offering him protection from all enemies. 
Till the morning of the fourth day after 
his arrival, the guest is treated cordially. 
There is a limit to the hospitality, for the 
margin between enough and starvation is 
often an exceedingly slender one. 


Purdah in India 

The setting apart of the women in the 
household is carried out far more 
thoroughly in the cities and towns of 
India than among the nomadic groups of 
Bedouin Arabs. Pardab—the seclusion 
of women—was not general in India till 
the sixteenth century. It was started by 
the Moslems, and was adopted by the 
Hindus. The average Hindu family in 
India is a large household; there may be 
forty mouths to feed. Sons bring their 
wives into their father’s house so that 
there are a number of women available 
for the running of the household. There 
are many daughters-in-law and plenty of 
children. Where the head of the house- 
hold is a rich man, there will be servants 
in plenty, but however wealthy the 
household may be the wife and her 
daughters-in-law always do the cooking 
themselves. This job is never left to the 
servants. The absence of heavy furniture, 
books and ornaments in most households 
cuts out much of the cleaning. 

In the villages of India it is the women’s 





Baby's New Clothes. From an early age, the duty of living frugally is impressed on all 
Chinese children. Mei Mei takes an interest in the new sweater ber mother is making, from the 
snravelled wool of one of ber own old and well-worn pullovers. 


job to husk the rice and to grind the 
wheat into flour. They must also prepare 
dung cakes as fuel for the fire. This is 
nauseating work, and also wasteful, 
because the dung is far more valuable as 
fertilizer than as fuel. But wood is rarely 
available, and charcoal is too expensive, 

A young bride enteting the Hindu 
joint household at fourteen or fifteen 
must show much deference to her hus- 
band’s parents. She is not allowed to 
speak to her father-in-law or her hus- 
band’s elder brothers. Neither is she 
allowed to cook any food for the older 
members of the family. In the daytime 
she has little access to her husband’s 
company, and for her husband and her- 
self to exchange any signs of affection is 
the height of bad taste, After she has 
borne her husband children, she will be 
shown greater respect, and when she is 


eventually head of the women in a house- 
hold she will receive the most touching 
signs of respect from her sons. While 
the male attitude to women in Western 
countries tends to be based on physical 
charm, in India women gain respect with 
age and wisdom, 

The normal Chinese household, like 
the Indian, is based on the expanded 
family. The sons of a family may remain 
with their parents even when they are 
grown and married; they do not always 
set up a separate household. There are 


-often remoter kinsmen attached to a 


Chinese family group. Like all joint 
households, it gives security to its 
members and, on the principle that all 
work for the group while they can, when 
old age or illness overtake members of 
the family, they have an assurance of 
food and shelter and loving attendance 








SERIS MEN AND ANIMALS SHARE 
THE SAME DISH IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
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from their kinsmen. All members of the 
household are industrious. Even before 
they are ten years old, boys help by 
collecting grass for the sheep, and girls 
by helping with the housework and in 
the home silk industry. 

At an carly age, the duty of living 
frugally is impressed on all children. A 
child is not encouraged to show any 
prejudices or preferences in the matter of 
food or clothing; if he does, punishment 
and contempt soon show him the error 
of his ways. When food is put in a child’s 
bow! by his parents, he must eat it with- 
out comment. If an indulgent mother 
shows signs of pandering to any weak- 
ness in the child, the father’s word 
brings back the lesson of discipline. 
The Chinese family has managed to 


survive hard struggles by its extreme 
thrift. This lesson is driven home to 
the child. No food must ever he 
wasted, and clothes are not cast off till 
they are worn out. 

The Chinese house is normally built 
to contain three rooms. The front room 
is where the silkworms are reared 
and rice is threshed. The family dines 
there when the weather is bad, In this 
special room guests ate reccived and the 
ancestral shrines are given a place of 
honour. The kitchen, a much smaller 
room, is partly occupied by a large stove. 
The third room is a bedroom. When the 
boys of the house grow up they sleep in 
the front room as an overflow bedroom, 
But on no account can the girls sleep 
thete: ic would be an insult to the shrine 


Spring Cleaning. Swiss homes are cleaned every year from top to bottom. 
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of the ancestors in a patriarchal society 
if girls should sleep before them. 

Of the three meals of the day, the 
evening meal is most important. Then 
the family circle unites again. Breakfast 
is a scanty meal of rice porridge with 
some salted cabbage. When the men are 
busy in the fields the midday meal is 
often a picnic lunch, When the men 
return from the fields in the evening, the 
whole household joins together in the 
front room, or if the weather is good, 
around the table in front of the house. 
Apart from the women who may be busy 
in the kitchen with the cooking or the 
serving of the meal, the family is round 
the table. There is a formal order of 
placing the members of the household. 
The head of the family sits facing the 
south. On his left sit those next in impor- 
tance, facing west. The women, especi- 
ally the daughters-in-..w, sit on the other 
side, facing east. At meal-time, the child- 
ren are silent. It is only then that the 
fathers really meet the children. The 
household table tends to be the place 
where the father, if need be, shows the 
child the extent of his authority and 
enforces discipline, When the meal is 
over and the family sits at its ease, there 
is much mellow talk and argument; the 
intimacy of the evening draws together 
the members of the Chinese household. 


Large Family Groups 

In Asia—despite the new influences of 
industrialism—the emphasis is still largely 
on the unity of the extended family and 
the large household. Even in Europe, 
the smaller houschold favoured in in- 
dustrial society is by no means universal. 
In Eastern Europe especially the unit of 
social life is still, apart from the towns 
and cities, the large family group. It is 
called the zadruga in Yugoslavia, and 
though in its old form of several hundred 
people it no longer exists, it is still the 


main prop of peasant life. True, the 
growth of better means of transport and 
contact with the outside world is intro- 
ducing fresh ideas of household life even 
into the remoter villages of Yugoslavia, 
but the process of change is very slow. 


The Zadruga 

Like the joint-family households of 
India and China, the Yugoslavian xadrugu 
is a community owning all things in 
common, where all members work for 
the good of the household. Several 
brothers and cousins with their wives 
and children cat their meals together, 
ron their farming operations commun- 
ally, and reccive their support from the 
common fund. The supreme control 
of the yadruga is in the hands of the 
domacin, the guardian of the home, who 
is elected by all the men in the household. 
Normally he is the oldest male person in 
the house. He rules with a rod of iron. 
If any member questions his authority 
there is only one end to it; the rebel is 
given his share of the common property 
and is compelled to leave, The home- 
guardian says who shall work in the 
field, or go to market. Not only does he 
allocate the jobs to be done, but he also 
decides what new material is to be bought 
and who shall have the new clothes, His 
wife also has a position of great honour, 
She decides how the household chores 
are to be done, and who shall do them: 
she rules the women in the house, Yet 
so intense is the loyalty to the zadraga 
that it is mever necessary to direct 
members to various tasks: they do them 
willingly. 

Though the wife of the house- 
guardian is really the manager of the 
women’s side of the household, the 
women take their turn under her in acting 
as housekeeper. When a new bride 
comes into the household, she does not 
take her turn for the first few months. 





Farmer's Home. In Britain and America where domestic Lelp is scarce, the housewife may 
find that sha has more to do than a wife in China or Eastern Europe, where a large family 
organization makes it possible for tasks to be shared and made easier. 


She is allowed time to get used to her 
duties and responsibilities. The house- 
keeper has to rise at three o’clock in the 
morning to make the fires, heat the 
water, mix the four for baking, wash up 
after supper, and milk the cows. At 
four-thirty a.m. the family has a frugal 
breakfast of buttermilk and bread before 
going to the fields and at seven the 
children eat bread and salt before setting 
out for school. ‘The midday meal is 
taken out to the fields in jars for the 
field-workers, and not till evening does 
the family circle join together for a 
communal meal, with the head of the 
household in the seat of honour, The 
whole family helps itself from the com- 
mon dish, and then during long winter 
evenings, sits around working at odd 
jobs of mending, repairing, and the 
making of new implements. 

From Eastern Europe towards the 


Western industrial regions, the emphasis 
changes from the agricultural basis of the 
family to a different type based on the 
more industrialized life of cities and 
towns. Yet even in Western Europe 
there are still surviving examples of 
households based on subsistence from 
the land and largely untouched by the 
influences of towns and their industries. 
In the remote villages of western Ireland 
the family is stil! firmly based on the 
isolated homestead. It is not the large 
extended family of Yugoslavia nor yet 
the small family—father, mother and 
children—of the towns. The rural Irish 
family lives in a small farmhouse built 
as part of a small holding. Family life is 
almost entirely spent within the limits of 
the homestead. The plan of the home~ 
stead is a simple one. The house opens 
out into the farmyard which contains 
cabins for cattle, horses, pigs, poultry, 
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machines and tools. In the house itself, 
the central room is the kitchen with an 
iron hook over the open hearth fire, 
and above the kitchen, there is a loft 
which is used for sleeping. 


Small Separate Family 

In western Ireland the old ideals of 
continuity between the generations sur- 
vive. In Britain, and even more so in the 
United States, the emphasis is on the 
small separate family of husband, wife 
and children. Modern types of houses or 
apartments favour the small family unit. 
Social custom supports the view that in- 
laws should not live with the newly- 
weds, but leave them to develop their 
own ways and traditions. Because the 
family unit is such a smal] one, the large- 
scale catering problems of the Eastern 
joint family disappear, but the increase 
in household furniture and amenities, 
together with the use of mechanical 
devices, make for more work. Unless the 
household is without children or is 
amply supplied with servants, the British 
or American housewife may find that she 
has more work than a wife in China or 
Eastern Europe, where a large family 
organization makes it possible for tasks 
to be shared among the many and thus 
made easier, 

The small family of Britain docs not— 
compared with the large Chinese family 
—give a child as good a training for the 
outside world. ‘There are only two 
adults to advise the child and mould 
its outlook, There are few other 
children. The child in China escapes 
from its parents to the company of other 
members of the household, and can play 
with the children of other parents living 
in the same group. In large numbers he 
finds a diversity of interest and a richer 
variety of experiences. The British or the 
American child gets seclusion and pro- 
tection in the bosom of the family and is 


thrust into wider social circles rather 
abruptly. This does not happen in the 
large joint houschold which is regarded 
as a haven, and which binds a man to his 
parents so that he is proud to maintain 
them in their old age. 

Because of the constant interplay 
between husband and wife where the 
family is small, coupled with the wife's 
knowledge that she can casily step out of 
her marital obligations, the British or 
American household has not the same 
stability as the large group based on the 
security of two or three gencrations, If 
in a large family group a husband and 
wife find that they are ill matched, they 
need not allow this to interfere greatly 
with their life. There are others to whom 
they can talk, and the dissatisfaction 
between then need not become as cxplo- 
sive as it must if they are alone together. 

Yet the small family of Western 
Europe and America does offer the 
greatest chances for the development 
of individual personality. There nced be 
fo suppression of a young wife's interests 
because they conflict with those of her 
mother-in-law. In a union of father, 
mother and child there is a possibility of 
gteater affection and unity. The danger 
to the small family is that it may become 
selfish and narrow-minded, and will not 
cultivate the give-and-take essential in a 
large joint houschold. Perhaps the 
Western small family group gives greater 
freedom to the individual. The wife can 
leave the household in the daytime to 
work; the husband may find his recrea- 
tion in the evening in tavern or club. 
There is no need to think that these 
developments are ruinous to the Western 
family, but they are warnings that if the 
household is to function at its best, there 
must be some limit to the free play of 
individuals and a realization that loyalty 
to the family tradition is consistent with 
the maximum personal freedom. 


Soup Kitchem in Kaobang. [ere are many factors which contrat the world’s food supplies. 
Jn some densely popslated areas of the East crops must be cultivated which flowrish in the 
climate, and which give the greatest yield. Even so, drought or flood can bring disaster. 





SECTION TWO 


Food and Drink 





CHAPTER SIX 


FOOD, AND THE FACTORS THAT 
CONTROL IT 


ATING AND drinking are among 
Be few fundamental occupations 

left to man. A merciful Providence 
has decreed that these should be pleasur- 
able activities, and certainly of all the 
fundamental occupations, these are the 
most continuously natural, necessary and 
enjoyable. 

Today, thanks to the increase of good 
communications and development of 
food preserving, man in the civilized 
world can have an abundance of the fruits 
of the earth from which to choose. 

It has not always been so. Before the 
development of speedy transport and 
refrigeration (and still in those parts of 
the world where these amenities are not 
yet known) a man’s diet and taste was 
dictated by the climate and surroundings 
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in which he lived, The Scotsman's 
preference for oatmeal porridge and 
scones is a legacy from the days when he 
found it easier in the Scottish climate to 
grow oats than wheat. So today in 
Europe, south and west of the Rhine, 
wine is the commonest national drink; 
north and east, in Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Britain, ales take its place. 
This division agrees roughly with the 
climatic line of vine cultivation. 

The factors which control the choice 
of food and drink today are many. 

While climate is of primary import- 
ance, it is rarely alone in its control of 
food supply. The economic factor enters, 
In its simplest form, this is illustrated by 
the growing of rice in Eastern Asia. In 
the densely populated agricultural areas 
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Land of Waving Palms. Coconuts grow profusely in the West Indies, and the natives armed 
with a kind of cutlass climb tall trees with apparent ease to cut down the ripe fruit. 
Climate alone can only influence food growing where conditions tend to favour one special crop. 
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of Java, South China and the Ganges 
delta, rice is the most popular staple 
food; this is partly because these 
tropical monsoon lands are climatically 
the best for rice growing, but chiefly, 
because paddy rice yields the highest 
quantity of food per acre of cultivated 
land, of ail cereal crops. 

In the industrial lands, such as Great 
Britain, with its lack of growing space 
and its forty-five million people, this 
similar economic problem is solved in a 
different way. Goods are manufactured, 
and the profits used to buy food abroad, 
thus improving export markets, and at 
the same time widening the choice of 
food supply. In Great Britain, for 
example, nine-tenths of every loaf is 
made of Canadian wheat. In Britain land 
is sparse ; in Canada it is abundant, cheap 
and fertile, flat and suitable for labour- 
saving machinery. The Canadian pro- 
ducer can market wheat five thousand 
miles away in Liverpool more cheaply 
than the British farmer within fifty miles 
of the port. 

Britain could grow more food than 
she does; but even so, there are other 
influences to be considered. The millers 
prefer the harder, smaller Canadian grain 
to the British, because they find it casier 
to remove the bran and germ which is 
sold as breakfast foods. The bakers 
prefer it, because it is drier and absorbs 
more water for a given weight of flour. 
Many interests stand to lose, just as 
many people stand to gain, by the 
popularization of a wholemeal loaf of 
British wheat. 


Communications 

Another factor of outstanding import- 
ance in food supply is good communica- 
tions, Fast travel and refrigeration have 
made possible the supplying of meat, 
fruit and vegetables by one country to 
another across the seas. Before the days 


of rapid transport, Britain, for example, 
received no imported meat. Many other 
foodstuffs were restricted, too: there 
were few bananas, or oranges, or grape- 
fruit. The Second World Wat showed in 
no uncertain way the dependence of food 
supply on sutlicient fast communications. 


A Precarious Balance 

The level of socicty, highest in the 
industrial lands, determines food supply, 
making possible a wide choicc, but a 
choice precatiously balanced on inter- 
national relations. Such foods as Danish 
bacon, Canterbury lamb, Argentine and 
Hungarian beef, Canadian, Ukrainian 
and Rumanian wheat, Dutch cggs, and 
beans from Poland, are available in the 
British, and other European industrial 
ies only by virtue of a trading balance 
with those countries. 

The cities of the United States, where 
the general standard of living is high, 
and where one is able to choose a varicty 
of canned meats, and ali kinds of fresh, 
frozen or canned fruits, owe their com- 
parative luxury to a fortunate combina- 
tion of the foregoing factors. By reason 
of the fact that the Americans have such 
a large homeland, thcy have all kinds of 
climate, brought close together by good 
transport, and without any internal 
political or trade barriers. 

Fluctuations in fertility, common in 
regions of slight or seasonal rainfall, 
must always be the cause of recurrent 
famines where there is no large scale 
co-operation for the making up of 
temporary shortages. This occurs regu- 
larly in China, and India suffered badly 
during the Second World War when the 
grain producing country of Burma was a 
battleground, although both these coun- 
tries are as big and potentially rich as the 
United States of America. 

Industrial regions drawing their food 
from wide areas, by land and sea, are nor 








Communications, Good communications are a factor of ontstanding importance in the world’s 

food supply. Fast travel and cold storage have made possible the supplying of meat, fruit 

and vegetables by one country to another across the seas. Above, sugar, one of Britain's staple 

_foods, is being unloaded by crane at a wharfride factory in London. Below, is a corner of the 
outward marshalling yard at Hull, an extremely busy northern port. 








Water Transport. The picture above shows sailing barges on a canal in the Spanish province 

of Valencia, carrying rice from the fislds to a collecting centre. Below, is seen a trading vessel 

off Port Said at the entrance of the Suez Canal. Great canals, such as the Suez, and the Panama, 

have played an enormous part in the speeding up of sea transport, saving weeks betneen the 
date of dispatch and delivery; their value is inestimable for various reasons. 





A Bumper Crop in the Masngawera Valley. 


so dependent on the vagaries of climate. 
‘They already have, by theie very nature, 
an efficient and up-to-date transport 
system before such problems come into 
being. Whenever slumps occur, and 
they do, the battle for food is not due to 
any shortage of the commodity, but ftom 
a lack of the means with which to buy it. 

‘When 2 man leaves the direct contact 
with the soil for the easier, but more 
complex life, of industry and trade, he 
takes the risk that when the machinery 
which buys (not produces) his food 
breaks down, he is dependent on the 
goodwill of neighbouring primary pro- 
ducers. His recovery does not come 
with a change in the weather. 

Among the simpler and more primi- 
tive societies, the food problem is more 
straightforward, but no Jess urgent. It 
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is tor the most part one of malnutrition. 
Western Europe and America have this 
problem, too, but whereas there, malnu- 
trition is often the outcome of bad 
spending, in the primitive societies it is 
‘one of shortage. 

Space on the surface of the earth 
quickly becomes crowded to the limit of 
the population it can support adequately. 
‘When the limit is reached people must 
migrate to other lands, or they must 
change their way of life to a more pro- 
ductive economy. 

Most primitive peoples live constantly 
in the near presence of shortage ; they 
tend to eat fast and vety much at a time. 
Often their diet is monotonous and un- 
balanced. Thus, despite theic com- 
paratively small numbers, Pygmies of 
the Congo Forest in Equatorial Africa, 
and many of the simple Negro tribes, are 
ill-nourished, and tend to be pot-bellied 
from over-eating non-sustaining foods, 
like bananas. Children in parts of the 





tropical isthmus of Central America, 
the “dirt eaters,” eat the sweet red 
earth of those parts, with similar cflects. 
The Bedouin Arabs of the deserts and 
oases of Arabia are often reduced to a 
very thin diet of dried camel’s milk and 
sweet dates; while the Eskimo of the 
Arctic tundra are very prone to scurvy 
owing to a diet consisting almost 
entirely of flesh. 

Occasionally a state of affairs is reached 
which approaches a natural balance be- 
tween food supply and consumption, 
only to be upset by man’s inventiveness. 
An example of this can be seen in the 
Polar seas today, where the use of inven- 
tions such as the harpoon gun, explo- 
sives and factory ships in the whaling 
industry, would result in the extermina- 
tion of the whale, but for the restriction 
of hunting by internationa) agreement. 

Of course, man’s natural homeland 
materially affects his needs as well as his 
opportunities. A satisfactory diet in one 


Small Holdings. In Japan, as in China, a man's small farm becomes still smaller when, 
on bis death, it is divided between bis sons—and later between their sons—bringing the 
standard of prosperity ever lower. Two Japanese rest from tending their small rice field. 





Rice Field Patterns. Of the Japanese rice fields stretching into the distance no two are alike. 
Rice is grown in small embanked gardens, covered with rich mud, and kept under water intl 
ripening begins, Rice is planted by hand. It yields two, sometimes three, crops a year. 








patt of the world is by oo means suffi- 
cient in another; just a5 the dict of a 
sedentary worker is not enough in 
quantity or quality for a farmer or a 
soldier, 

The Eskimo combats the extreme cold 
and maintains his strenuous life in the 
Arctic waters with large quantities of fat 
in the form of blubber. The Arab, or the 
Chinese coolie, living in a hotter climate 
has less need for fats, and takes most of 
his energy-giving foods in the form of 
starches and sugars. Both peoples eat 
but little meat, except as a luxury, in 
spite of thei strenuous daily labours. 
Many of the peoples in the densely popu- 
lated regions in tropical climates depead 


Grape Picking. Wherever the climate is 
suitable the French peasant bas bis vine- 
creeper and makes bis own wine. A fev 
communities, such as Cham pagne, are famous. 





Hop Picking. Beer bas been known in some 


form from the beginning of Exropean history, 
Malt beer bas superseded other kinds. Today 
hops are grown as a commercial proposition. 


almost entirely on 2 diet of rice, sup- 
plemented by a little fruit or vegetables. 
In other climates a diet so lacking in fats 
and proteins would not satis! 

In such countries as these, climate and 
economics combine to control the food 
eaten by the people. In other countrics, 
however, where modern economic cir- 
cumstances would permit of a wider 
choice, the people will cling to a type 
of food familiar to it for centuries 
The geographical or economic reason 
for its popularity may have been lessened, 
but the food has become a habit or a 
national tradition. In Mediterranean 
Italy, for example, where wheat is an 
age-old crop, where dairy cattle and dairy 
produce have never been common, 0 








Food Storage, Western means of storing 
food (above) include refrigeration, drying and 
chemical preservation. The South African of 
Basutoland (below) stores bis grain in a sisal 
barn, The barns have a top opening for 
filling and another at the side for emptying. 


small peasant holding is without its 
olive bushes, macaroni or spaghetti. 
Here, olive oil is just another version of 
bread and butter; although under 
modem conditions, bread and butter 
could be equally available. 

In rural China, a land singularly free 
from any taboos which stand in the way 
of human comfort, milk drinking is still 
regarded with disgust; although eggs 
which have long since departed from 
European standards of freshness are 
eaten without remark. This comes from 
national habit, the habit of not wasting 
anything that is good for food or cultiva- 
tion ; and of not keeping many domestic 
animals, beyond a few pigs and poultry, 
and an occasional water buffalo for 
ploughing. 

The idea of drinking animal’s milk 
would come strangely to such a people, 
yet the Mongol herdsmen of Central 
Asia, to whom the Chinese are distantly 
related, drink kumiss, which is a fer- 
mented liquor made from mare’s milk. 








Trading Store in Northern Canada. Thr development of processes for the preservation 
of food bas made it possible for little stores in far-off corners of the world to stock great 
varieties of food. On the shelves of Conibear’s store at Fort Smith are goods canned in 


America, Canada and England, 


In fact, those Chinese who were ac- 
quainted with milk drinking, may have 
derived their knowledge of the habit 
from these same barbarian Mongol 
cousins ; which would have been suffi- 
cient reason, in old China, for not 
adopting it. 

‘The Chinese are known as the world’s 
most ingenious cooks, and in two thou- 
sand years of continuous history, have 
developed a score of delicacies based 
upon the peculiarly Chinese standards 
of what is good to eat. 

. ‘The English approach their food from 
a very different standpoint. They are 


They are exchanged with the Indian trappers for bides. 


more interested in what food is before 
it is cooked, and like to be able to recog- 
nize it as such when it is served. The 
traditional English breakfast is bacon and 
eggs, for there is a certain distrust of 
omelettcs and other disguises. Similzrly, 
compared with the English idea of what 
constitutes a grilled steak, the Vienna 
variety is but masquerading minced 
meat. All this derives from the English- 
man’s distrust of things which may not 
be what they seem, and his good fortune 
in having a prosperous history. For 
while English food is known for its lack 
of originality, its excellence is in the good 
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quality of its raw materials, and its plain- 
ness is an unwillingness to disguise them. 

French food on the other hand, is 
more piquant. Coffee, rolls and pre- 
serve, the Continental breakfast, is strictly 
utilitarian, It provides the energy for the 
day’s work, But the evening meal is an 
event, a civilized occasion, and in its 
infinite variety of sauces and flavours, 
portrays the taste of the most sophisti- 
cated nation in Europe. The quality 
and variety of American food reflect the 
tichness of the American homeland, and 
the diverse origia of its people. 


FOOD VARIETIES 


In some societies, certain foods and 
drinks are barred, The absence of intoxi- 
cants among the Arabs, and many of the 
Indians, for example ; the taboo on beef 
among Hindus, and on pork among the 
Jews, and on most flesh among strict 
Buddhists, ‘These are not to be accounted 
for, like the Chinese dislike of milk, 
by unfamiliarity, These can be explained 
by ritual reasons, or taboos. It is gener- 
ally found that there is a good hygienic 
or economic justification for those pro- 
hibitions that have survived. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the rein- 


Large-scale Farming. Where land is abundant, cbeap and fertile, flat enough to be farmed 
with labour-saving machinery, or rich enough to support large herds, farming bas become an 
industry linked with the great industrial areas wbich cannot feed themselves. Orari Gorge is a 
big sheep farm in the sparsely populated bills and plains of South Canterbury, New Zealand. 








Small-scale Farming. Great Britain, with its forty-five million people lacks the growing 
space to make large-scale farming possible. ‘The small farms, however, bave their place in the 
country, as the busy market day in this small market town goes to prove. 


carnation of human souls in animal form, 
which breeds a great respect for animal 
life in parts of India and Indo-China ; 
and the Jewish view of the uncleanness 
of the meat of animals which do not 
chew the cud and go upon an uncloven 
hoof, are examples of religious taboos 
which affect the food supply of millions 
of people. 

Tn the less productive parts of the 
world, new methods have been used to 
produce food from the earth. Irrigation, 
cultivation, -and husbandry have been 
vastly improved. Irrigation, or artificial 
watering, has beea developed until crops 
are being grown in land which was 
before too arid. The cultivation of plants 
from the wild species has been advanced, 
until today oranges are being grown 
without pips, and wheat, the one-time 


grass, is being cultivated under warm 
Mediterranean skies, and in the Arctic 
Circle. Soil, which has been badly used, 
and is tired, or become barren, is being 
husbanded with manure and composts. 

A new argument has arisen out of all 
this; a new confusion of opinion. 
Chemical science, on the one hand, offers 
chemical fertilizers for the tired earth, 
and sprays and solutions to combat pests 
and diseases. Biological science, on the 
other hand, has taken its stand on the 
natural order. 

Meantime, while the argument con- 
tinues, and the experiments proceed, 
the world must eat. For food is the means 
of life, and the means of health. Along 
with selfpreservation, it is the first 
thing that occupies the cunning of 
animals and the intelligence of man. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HUNTING AND COLLECTING FOOD 


OLLECTING THE wild fruits of 

the earth, and hunting its wild life 

for food, are the simplest ways of 
earning a living. Life among the hunt- 
ing tribes is one long struggle for food, 
broken by short periods of over-eating, 
sleeping and rejoicing. 

‘The hunting peoples have the least 
understanding of the working of nature, 
and know least how to use her laws for 
comfort and support. Theits is truly a 
battle with nature, in which they are 
often the losers, for they are slaves of 
their environment, Only the simplest of 
the peoples living in the really luxurious 
zones of the earth’s surface remain in the 
purely hunting stage for long ; the step 
to primitive cultivation being an easy 
one if circumstances permit. 

Such tribes do exist even today; the 
Semang and Sakai of Malaya, and the 
Pygmies, of the Congo forest in Africa, 
also the G&s people of the Amazon 
Basin in South America. They are the 
most backward of all hunting tribes and 
remain hunters by their very simplicity ; 
for they are in contact with cultivators 
by whom they ate sucrounded, and even 
exchange foods with them. They subsist 
mainly on wild roots such as yams, which 
resemble potatoes, berries, fruit such as 
the wild African banana, bread fruit, and 
durian (the most delicious-tasting and 
evil-smelling fruit in the world). These 
the Pygmies collect in their wanderings 
in search of food. 

The Pygmies only undertake hunting 
and fishing when shortage makes it 
necessary. They huat with knives, 
spears and arrows of fire-hardened wood. 


In some places they also use blow pipes 
and poisoned darts. Their quarry is 
usually small game such as squirrels, 
birds or monkeys. 

The Pygmics fish in ponds and streams 
with elaborate traps made from creepers ; 
or in shallow water, with spears and dams. 

Sometimes when they have a surplus 
of meat from the hunt they place a por- 
tion of it in the banana groves of a 
neighbouring village. This is c shy and 
silent expression of their desire to ex- 
change it for the fruit of a tree in due 
season. 

The Pygmies and the Semang peoples 
live wretched and precarious lives in the 
equatorial forest. Often they live in 
a state of under-nourishment unchecked 
by continual snacks of forest berries, or 
an evening meal of cooked yams or small 
game. Although most of their foods are 
eaten raw, they do sometimes roast their 
meat. If food is boiled it is placed in 
tongh green husks of fruit like the gourd 
which will resist fire for a short time. 
Occasional wild feasts and ceremonies 
meant to propitiate forest gods and devils 
are held, and at this time the Pygmies eat 
to excess. 

Hunting the elephant or rhinoceros is 
a tribal operation, and is the Pygmics* 
highest achievement of organization, 
The men dig pits with fire-hardened 
sticks or their bare hands, and lightly 
cover the hole with branches and leaves. 
‘This is done two or three days in advance 
to allow the man-scent to dissipate. 
On the appointed day beaters set forth to 
drive the game towards the prepared 
pits, while the rest of the group, rarely 
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seaching a hundred stiong, armed with 
bow and arrows and speats, lie 1n wait to 
fall upon the quarry. It 1s a hazardous 
adventure, and there ate often casualties. 

Such laige game 1s skinned and cut up 
on the spot, and the meat, ivory, and 
bone, cariied off to the camp, ualess the 
Lull 1s far afield, when the camp itsclf 15 
deserted and new windbreaks of creeper 
and leaves (the Pygmies’ only habita- 
tions) are set up near the hut, An orgy 
of feasting and music follows the hunt. 

Starvation 1s oo stranger to the 
Eskimo. In the ngorous environment in 
which he lives, he often looks it in the 
face. Successful bunting 1s his only 
means of good living, In the hunting 
season, when food ss most plentiful, the 
Eskimo 1s apt to gorge. At the end of a 
successful hunt, a communal gathering 





may take place in one of the large: snow 
houses of the village, The meat, which 
may be walrus or perhaps seal flesh, is 
botled, while fish (which is occasionally 
eaten raw) may also be boiled complete 
with heads and tails. A small soapstone 
bowl, in which seal blubber burns, with 
moss for a wick, is placed under the 
cauldron and gives sufficient heat for 
this form of cooking. 

The Eskimo sit round and eat from 
the common cauldron; or cut hunks 
from the raw joint with their all-purpose 
knives. There is rarely any other form 
of tableware, or even a table. Plates are 
unnecessary, and pieces of meat are 
passed from hand to hand, amid a hubbub 
of chatter. Everyone present partakes of 
the pieces of meat which come his way. 

‘As a hunter the Eskimo is supreme. 





He has mastered the art of hunting large 
animals with the least possible equip- 
ment. 

The seal he takes by a game of wait 
and see. Seals breed inshore, and, being 
mammals, are compelled to keep open 


biow holes in the ice. Trained Eskitno 
dogs can scent the seal under the snow. 
This enables the hunter to locate the 
blow hole and mark it with a bone ; then 
he waits, When the seal comes up to 
breathe, and it may be a matter of hours 
before that particular hole is used, the 
dislodged bone gives the hunter his clue, 
and he plunges his harpoon into the 
seal’s snout, ‘The point of the harpoon 
is on a long thong, and is detachable ; 
the seal plunges down into the water 
with the point of the harpoon still in 
him; he has to be played and landed. 


The seal is invaluable to the Eskimo i 
its skin makes his clothes, blubber his 
fuel, and its flesh, dried or boiled, his 
food. 

The walrus is hunted amid the ice 
flocs in a kayak. At the beginning and 
the end of the winter, when the water- 
ways are open, the Eskimo set forth in 
their kayaks armed with spears and har- 
poons. When the hunters sight the wal- 
rus basking on the edge of the floc, the 
cautiously beach their kayaks on the ice, 
and barpoon the monsters before they 
can regain the water. The walrus puts up 
a stiff resistance, and must be played on 
the harpoon line until tired; work 
enough for several active men. 

The walrus hide is tough and makes 
good kayak covers or summer tent 
The ivory tusks make knives and spear 
heads, and “the tastiest dish to the 
Eskimo palate is a slab of fresh walrus 








Eskimo Cooking. In Greenland the chief 
food is fish, generally boiled complete nith 
shin and bones; sometimes it is eaten raw, 





né 


flesh cut in small pieces, and cooked in a 
pot of salt water with the heart and 
entrails,” 

Polar bear hunting is eagerly antici- 
pated, and in early autuma, when the 
bears crawl out of the sea and make 
their lumbering way inland, the huaters 
and their excited husky dogs arc ready 
for them. Although bear flesh is eaten, 
the animals are chiefly treasured for thei 
fur, 

In the summer, when the ice melts and 
the landscape is changed for two to three 
months to “rolling meadow, purple 
flowers, tall grass and low bushes teeming 
with growing berries,” the Eskimo 
deserts the sea-shore and the igloo, and 
moves inland to collect what fresh plant 
food he may, trap hares and- wild geese, 
to fish for salmon trout, and to bunt the 
caribou herd. 

To the people of the South Sea Islands 
the coconut supplies a vast variety of 
foods. The islanders drink the cool, 
clear juice of the green nut. They grate 
the ripe fesh and use it as flavouring for 
other foods, or soak it and press it until 








it yields a creamy fluid which 1s curdled 
and used as a paste in yam sandwiches. 
The coconut palm grows everywhere 
near the sea in these Pacific islands, and 
the people, the Polynesians, use the fruit 


to the full. But they also grow other 
food crops of South-east Asia. 

‘The women cultivate yams and taro in 
little plots round their houses. These are 
potato-like crops and provide the staple 
diet of the Polynesian, as does bread in 
Europe. The women cultivate their 
plots for two or three years and then 
abandon them, Their diet is given 
variety by many kinds of fruit, bananas, 
bread fruit and sago palm in particular: 
These are grown from shoots, and 
allowed to run semi-wild. The Polyne- 





sians extract their sago by soaking the 
starchy sap from the stem of the sago 
palm when it is felled. Bread fruit is 
a large, starchy fruit, which is dried, or 
roasted over a fire. The Polynesians 
store both these foods against a shortage, 
or to be used on fishing expeditions. 

Neasly all Polynesian men are fisher- 
men, since large game is scarce, or un- 
known, on the islands. Wading in the 
warm, clear, coral-reef lagoons, they 
catch small fish like mackerel and 
sardines, with multiple-pronged spears, 
or with nets and a baited line. 

The Polynesians range over large 
areas of the Pacific in their frail out- 
rigger canoes. They fish with lines for 
the bonito (about the size of a large hake) 


Algerian Dates. 
buttermilke and a bandful of parched grain or flour, a day. 
necessities of their lives. Nomad women sort dates while the men of the family take their ease. 


and the flying-fish. When the fishermen 
return to land with their catch, the fish is 
pounded to a paste, and baked in an 
oven of hot stones, and served with 
mashed yams or taro. Only one meal a 
day is cooked, and that in the evening ; 
but a variety of dishes are prepared from 
yams and taro, to coconuts, bread fruit, 
fish and vegetables, While the Polyne- 
sians bake or roast most of their food, 
yams are sometimes boiled by placing 
them in a bamboo trough of water, then 
dropping hot stones into it, When 
cooked the yams are mashed and flavour- 
ed, one interesting flavouring being the 
palolo, a sea-worm which is collected and 
dried at certain seasons, 

Pigs are the only latge, semi-domestic 
animals which are common, and like the 





During the lean months of the year the poorer Arabs exist on dates, 


Dates are one of the staph 


bonito, they have a religious significance 
which limits their use to certain seasons. 
A pig roasted whole is the festive dish 
for ceremonial occasions, when each 
man carves his own portion according 
to his rank. Sometimes such feasts have 
to be postponed if the supply of pigs is 
inadequate. 

The Melanesians do not smoke tobacco, 
but both ceremonially and as individuals 
they chew the leaf of the betel plant, 
which is a stimulant and a food. The 
Negroes of the Congo forests chew kola 
nuts in the same way, while coca 
(cocaine) and tobacco leaf are used 
similarly by the Amazonian tribes. 

Some peoples climbing the ladder of 
civilization have acver taken kindly to 
cultivation, due to geographical reasons, 
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or as a matter of military or caste pre- 
judice. Instead, they have turned to 
breeding animals instead of plants, an 
equally, if not more difficult step. 
Certainly it enables a warlike and highly 
organized hunting society to keep much 
of its mobility and military organization, 
and pastoralists are often found as a 
ruling caste over agricultural tribes, or 
holding an attitude of superiority towards 
them. 

On the Great Lakes Plateau of East 
Africa the two economies exist side by 
side without mixing, but with a certain 
advantage to the diets of both, Pastoral 
peoples on the whole, however, show a 
striking similarity of diet in different 
regions, and nearly always manage to 
balance their food supply either by trade 
ot else by a little cultivation. 


Californian Dates, 


The herdsmen of the tropical African 
plateaux, the Matabele, the Zulus, and 
the Masai, are herders of cattle and 
sheep on the tropical grasslands, home of 
the big game. The Bedouin Arabs are 
camel and horse herders of the hot semi- 
deserts and oases of Arabia and the 
Sahara. The Kazak keep the horse, 
sheep and two-humped camel on the 
steppes of Central Asia. The Lapps are 
reindeer pastoralists of Northern Sweden, 
and have tribal relatives all along the 
Siberian plain. 

These people all live mainly on milk 
foods. Most of them drink it sour for 
pteference. The Masai mix both cow’s 
and sheep’s milk with blood taken from 
the veins of the cow’s acck, of just 
over the sheep’s eye. The Kazak 
favourite drink is kumiss, made from 


What is a staple food for one people may be a luxury for another. 


Near Los Angeles, U.S.A., date groves produce crops of dates as a large scale commercial 
Here, and in the Western Exropean countries, dates are a semi-luxury. 


proposition, 
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fermented mare’s milk. They also 
drink camel’s milk, their staple diet being 
cither soured sheep’s milk, or mutton. 
They make broth with mutton, millet 
and wheat, and milk; they also make a 
broth with soured cow’s milk, which is a 
delicacy as cattle do not thrive in the 
Kazak climate. 

The Lapps depend mainly on reindeer 
milk, which is very sweet but contains 
little cream, and does not sour easily 
or make butter. 

The Arabs, largely from necessity, 
drink camel’s buttermilk. They also 
evaporate it and keep the powder called 
mereesy. ‘This is kept as a stand-by for 
lean times, when water is added to it, and 
it is used to eke out the over-heating diet 
of pressed dates. 

The use of dairy produce is not nearly 
so widespread among the herders as the 
use of milk. The Africans make butter 
only as aa ointment, while to the Arabs 
butter and cheese are luxuries, used only 





for trading. The Kazak churn their 
sheep’s milk for storage, either as salted 
butter or as soft cheese, to be mashed up 
later with water ; or, more often, to be 
dried and hardened as a substitute for 
meat, 

Meat itself, however, is not as plentiful- © 
ly eaten among the herders as might be 
expected. A cow killed is wealth irre- 
tricvably lost. ‘The Masai cat only sheep 
and gelding cattle. They never kill their 
cows or use them as beasts of burden. 
The Arabs eat very little meat, but the 
Kazak, especially the more prosperous, 
particularly enjoy horse flesh, although 
mutton is their main food. The Kazak 
eat camel flesh only in an extremity, in the 
same way that the Lapps kill their rein- 
deer only ceremonially, or from dire 
necessity. The Lapps are forced to eke 
out their meat supply by hunting wild 
reindeer. 

The importance of hunting among the 
herders depends upon the homeland and 


the prosperity of the tribe. The Kazak, 
for example, hunt only as a pastime, 
but some Bantu peoples rely on the hunt 
to supplement their diet. 

Simulatly with cultivated foods. The 
Bantu obtain Kaffir corn and vegetables 
by exchange, or allow theit women to 
grow these crops. They also collect 
fruits from the wild plants that grow 
abundantly on the tropical grasslands, 
‘The Lapps, on the other hand, are hard 
put to it to collect enough wild berries 
and roots to balance their semi-Eskimo 
diet. 

Among the Kazak, the poorer fami- 
les, who own no stock, generally resort 
to millet, wheat, or even rice cultrvation 
in the oases ; thus cereals and fiuit aie 
generally available by exchange to the 
herders, who, on the whole, live well. 

The poorer Arabs, however, exist 
through the lean months on buttermilk, 
dates, and a handfal of parched grain or 
flour a day. ‘The more prosperous, who 
can afford to make an annual visit to the 
suk (a kind of tent fair held on the out- 





Domestication of Animals.  Iludere 
treat their animals with consideration, for the 
bealth of their beatts is ther onn means of 
hfe. Above, a caml dians the plough in 
Toantsta; below, a Bedouin feeds bir camel. 








Rice Growing in India. Rice, which now feeds balf the population of the-world, was first 

kaown in North-West India, although it is generally associated with China and Japan. Rice is 

grown in coastal plains, tidal deltas, semi-tropical and temperate regions where fresh water is 

available to submerge the land. This cereal is wsually grown by hand labour, althongh animals, 

when available, are used for preparing the land. Above, the Bengali villager sills bis rice field, 

while below, natives bring back bundles of straw that have been used as a protective covering 
for the tender young plants. No labour is spared that might improve the crop. 





Tending Rice Fields. Above, near Chengtu-fu in China a water buffalo is used to barron’ 
wet rice fields, Rice is the staple food of Southern China and bas been for the past ino 
thousand years. Below, when the rice is ripe in Java, it is cut and tied into neat little bundles 
and left to dry. When dry these are collected and threshed, then stored for future use in the 


open-air shed seen in the rear of the picture. Most of the rice is milled in or near the area 
in which it is produced. After milling,the grain is used for food and the hulls for such pur poses 
as packing and the straw for thatching. No part of the crop is wasted. 








Cheese Making. Cheese moulds are seen being filled in a New Zealand factory for the export 

trade. In this, and other such new cowntries, agriculture bas become part of the industrial 

pattern, and is made profitable by being linked with, and dependent upon the demand of, the 
great industrial areas of the world which cannot food themselves. 


skitts of the cultivated coastal, or oases, 
zones), can obtain wheat, olives, lemons, 
coffee and Mediterranean fruits. The 
fait is frequented by town pedlars, pot- 
ters, cobblers, drapers, and smiths, with 
whom the nomad herdsmen bargain. 
The domestication of animals as a 
means of life is a complex process and 
demands much of man. Nearly all 
herders treat their animals with consider- 
ation and even affection. No Masai will 
kill a domestic animal, but hires a man of 
another tribe if slaughter becomes neces- 
sary. The Arab treats his camels well, 
for they are his life; but his mares he 
cates for mote tenderly than his family, 
for they ate his social prestige. The Lapp 
reindeer is a gentle, defenceless beast, 


which even in the wild state seeks human 
fires for protection from wolves and 
Hies, or comes in search of salt. It is as 
dependent on the Lapps as they arc 
upon their herds. 

The pastoralist has ceased to prey upon 
nature for his living and has achieved 
some measure of co-operation with his 
surroundings. The farmer has carried 
this advance much further. 

Lin Yutang, writing of his own people, 
the Chinese, those “farmers of forty 
centuries,” was asked what they eat. 
“ The answer is that we eat all the edible 
things on this earth. We eat crabs by 
preference, and often eat bark by 
necessity.” 

True farming does indeed make avail- 
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able the whole range of local foods, and 
several others, By the use of new imple- 
ments like the plough and the nursery- 
shed, By the domestication of animals, 
and by irrigation in dry places. By plant- 
breeding, encouraging plants to grow in 
new climates; by manuring and caring 
for the fertility of the soil, and as a result, 
being able to settle on one spot for 
generations, also by learning of new 
crops from travellers. The potato for 
example is an American plant unknown 
in Europe four hundred years ago. 
So, too, is maize or Indian corn. Rice, 
which now feeds half the population of 
the world, was probably first known in 
North-West India. Anything that can 
be locally grown then, is available for 
the diet of a true farming community. 


In China 


The Chinese use wheat and Chinese 
millet in the north, and rice in the south, 
as their staple food, as they have done for 
overt two thousand years. In addition, 
the Chinese farmer breeds fish in his own 
fishpond, and although for lack of space 
domestic animals are few, pigs and 
poultry eke out their diet, together with 
a vatiety of fruit and vegetables. 

Rice is generally grown in paddy 
fields, in small embanked gardens cover- 
ed with rich rmud, near a river, and kept 
under several inches of water until the 
tipening begins. The rice is planted by 
hand in small bunches from nursery beds. 
In this way two crops a year ate regularly 
obtained, and sometimes three. The pro- 
cess is not without its effect on the farmer, 
who then sometimes resorts to opium 
as a pain-killer for rheumatism. 

Other products are grown on the 
poorer hillside soil, crops including tea, 
ginseng and ginger, bamboo, mulberries, 
and many kinds of fruit such as oranges 
and the luscious juicy persimmons. Pigs 
and poultry are fed on scraps in the com- 


pound, and the patient water buffalo is 
gtazed between the mounds of the 
ancestral burying places attached to 
every village. 

Most Chinese eat from bowls with 
chopsticks. For the poor a bow! of 
brown, unpolished rice boiled in water 
ot broth, spiced or flavoured, and a bow! 
of tea make the usual meal. Milk and 
sugar are never used in the preparation 
of either. Rice pudding and sweet tea 


are strictly a European taste. 
The Chinese are great cooks and con- 
While the 


noisseurs of mixed flavours. 
poorer people introduce variety 
their plain, staple diet by using soya 
beans and many kinds of fresh vege- 
tables and fruit, the richer farmers anc 
mandarins enjoy a diet which includes a 
long list of tasty dishes. Shell fish, 
minced perch and vegetable soup, fried 
tice and ginger, pickles and kidney bean 
curd, are fairly common, but for the 
more prosperous there are such unex- 
pected delicacies as shark’s fins, bamboo 
shoots, crab, chicken, cabbage, ginseng 
and bird’s nest soup. And for everyone 
there is always tea. 





Peasant’s Diet 

Living conditions in Eastern Europe 
are comparatively poor and rise towards 
the West. The peasants depend for their 
staple diet largely on black bread (ryc, 
as wheat does not ripen), beans and 
potatoes. But on the plains of Poland 
sugar beet, pigs, poultry and eggs are 
normally produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties for export purposes. So, too, are 
beans, and the output of potatoes is 
normally the largest per head in Europe. 

In Rumania the peasants’ chief food 
is maize meal, which they make into 
puddings so solid that they are cut into 
slices like bread. The people rarely cat 
meat, but they have fowls and ducks to 
take its place. Another of theie chief 
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foods is bean and vegetable hot-pot. 
Fruit of all kinds is grown in the Car- 
pathian mountains including the vine for 
the famous Tokay wine. 

The peasant farmers of the Mediter- 
ranean produce wheat, barley, vegetables, 
olives and many kinds of fruit, such as 
oranges, grapes, peaches and peats. 
They keep but few cattle, and those 
mainly to pull bullock carts, so that meat 
and dairy produce arc scarce; goat’s 
milk, olive oil and eggs taking their 
place. 

The Greek and Italian peasants’ dict is 
mainly sausage, bread, polenta (maize 
meal) and macaroni cooked in oil and 
flavoured with garlic or vegetables, and 
served with salad, fruit and home-made 
wine. 

Both ia the town and the country 
most Italians begin their meals with 
wine or an aperitif, and end them with 
raw fruit, After dishes liberally garnished 
with oil or onions, the fruit leaves a 
pleasant clean taste in the mouth. 

“... often eat bark by necessity.” 
‘This is the recurring tragedy of peasant 


Fishing Industry, With amaxing rapidity 
these young Portuguese fishergirls clean and 
gut the day's catch ready for the market. 





folk. A settled way of life in an ovet- 
populated country means the progtessive 
dividing up of the land into ever smailer 
farms, and an ever falling standard of 
prosperity. In China the smallest family 
farms range from one-and-a-half acres 
in the rich, sub-tropical valleys, to about 
five acres in the north. In Eastern Europe 
the peasant holding averages about eight 
acres and the peasant’s annual output is 
valued at under £30. Compare this with 
the twenty-acre farms and annual output 
of over £90, for Denmark in Western 
Europe, where agriculture has ceased 
to be husbandry and linked itself with 
industry and commerce. 


Exploitation of the Soil 

In Western Europe and the new coun- 
tries such as the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
agriculture has become part of the indus- 
trial pattern and is no longer self-sup- 
porting. This process has developed 
least in France and most in Great 
Britain. In the British Dominions, the 
Republics of the Americas, South Africa 
and Australia and the U.S.S.R., agricul- 
ture is mot husbandry, but often an 
exploitation of the soil for large, cheap, 
cash crops, and is only made profitable by 
being linked to the great industrial areas 
which cannot feed themselves. 

"The people of these countries tend to 
live very well, on account of the local 
cheapness of food and the high profit 
from overseas trade, although there is a 
tendency to unbalanced diet in some 
areas. In the Argentine and Uruguay the 
ranchers eat a lot of meat ; beefsteak for 
breakfast is common. Local food is 
plentiful and chicken, rice and black 
beans is a favourite, but not a luxury 
dish, in the towns. Among the white 
peoples, the Australians, South Africans 
and the many Americans, have a higher 
standard of living than the people of 
Britain, who enjoy the best in Europe, 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


DRINKS OF 


EN DRINK for sustenance, at 

ceremonies and for pleasure. 

Although man can exist longer 
without food than he can without drink, 
the habit of drinking has taken on a 
much more ceremonial and non-utili- 
tarian nature than eating. As man pro- 
gresses, and hunger and thirst become 
more remote from his everyday life, it is 
only natural that meals generally should 
change from mete feeding to ceremonial 
and social occasions. In the case of 
beverages this development has been 
mote rapid and more marked. 

Primitive peoples drink only for sus- 
tenance. Among the more advanced 
tribes they drink as an act of ceremony as 
well. Civilized peoples drink as a matter 
of habit at certain hours, and as a social 
custom at others. 

Man cannot sustain life for long with- 
out supplying his body with moisture. 
While this is true of all peoples in every 
climate the problem becomes acute in 
hot, dry regions. Moisture must be 
stored for when it is needed. Thus the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert in South 
Africa bury the shells of ostrich eggs 
filled with water in the sand: and the 
Arabs carry a skin of fresh water on their 
journeying in the desert, to be partaken 
of sparingly. 

‘What a man drinks generally reflects 
his surroundings. Milk drinking, for 
example, is common among the pastoral 
peoples, who can easily obtain supplies 
from their own herd; the juice of the 
coco-nut is the favourite drink of the 
Polynesians, living in the palm-fringed 
Pacific Islands, In the more civilized 


ALL KINDS 


Jands this is less true. Good communica- 
tions and trading facilities have allowed 
beverages to become well known in 
other lands. Even so, local beverages 
still hold sway, and wine is made and 
drunk more in Europe than in Britain, 
where home-grown crops still make the 
British man’s favourite drink—beer. 

The most simple tribes who have not 
yet developed any ritual in drinking cat 
wild fruit like the mangosteen and the 
durian, or drink water, to quench their 
thirst. There are few such tribes, how- 
ever, and most primitive peoples have 
some social activities where there is 
feasting and ceremonial drinking. 
Among primitive peoples nearly all such 
social activities are religious, often 
associated with some form of ecstasy and 
intoxication. With primitive peoples so 
widely scattered over the world, cach 
having their own form of ceremonial 
beverage, the variety of intoxicants and 
fermented beverages is widespread. 

The preparation of most fermented 
beverages for primitive ceremonial gath- 
erings is generally women’s work. In 
Polynesia the women or old men chew 
the raw root of a plant similar to betel, 
spitting the masticated materia] into the 
ceremonial bowl to promote fermenta- 
tion. This slightly intoxicating drink is 
called kava, and is used only at feasts and 
ceremonial gatherings. The drinking 
vessel is filled and handed round in order 
of rank. Though they sometimes help 
to prepare the drink, the women are 
rarely allowed to partake of it. 

The simple cultivators of the Amazon- 
ian forest, people such as the Tupi and 
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Merrymakers in Indo-China. Most tribes have their own local brew. These are used 
on festive occasions, and judging by their smiles, the natives stem to enjoy thir party. 





African Bush Ceremony. Primitive peoples drink mainly for sustenance ; but among the 
more advanced tribes they drink as an act of ceremony as well, A betrothal is a favourite time 
Sor a beer party when the prospective busband bas to present bis bride's father with beer. 


Guarani tribes, collect wild honey from 
hollow trees and use it with forest fruits 
in preparations for local feasts, just as the 
ancient Briton used to make mead. The 
Masai, pastoralists of East Africa, also 
use wild honey with which they make a 
mildly intoxicating beer. Quantities of 
this honey beer usually form s part of 
the dowry presented by the bride’s 
family to her husband when she matrices, 
or when her first child is bora. 

‘The sap from certain plants, especially 
palms, is also widely used in making 
primitive intoxicants. 

The Pacific islanders use the fresh 
juice of the green nut as an everyday 
drink. Only in inland regions, where the 
supply of coco-nuts is scarce, do they 
deink the rather strong fluid of the ripe 


nuts, such as ate regularly sold in civi- 
lized lands. But on ceremonial occasions 
the islanders wash the palms with water, 
and ritually brush them with the magic 
cyclax leaf, which is believed to bring 
fertility to the tribe. ‘Then they collect 
the green nuts and the juice is generally 
fermented. ‘This is drunk with pig 
roasted whole, and innumerable fruits, 
at the tribal feast. 

The coco-nut also flourishes in South- 
em India along the Malabar coast. ‘The 
daily life of every Hindu is strictly con- 
trolled by his caste. Each of the Indian 
castes originally had its own special 
occupation, the manual occupations 
being those of the lower castes and the 
untouchables. Among them were the 
toddy drawers, traditionally the planters 
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and tenders of the coco nut groves 
Fathers and sons throughout many 
generations have been engaged in ev 
tracting the sap of the coco nut palm 
trom the trunk of the tree Fiom it they 
make an intoxicating deink called todds, 
which 1s the common rather than cetc 
momual diink of most classes From the 
same sap they also distil a hery spirit 
called ariack, which 1s pethaps better 
known outside India than toddy 

In Africa, however, the sap of the 
local palm is used as the basis of the 
tribal drink, patticularly) among the 
simpler cultivating peoples of the West 
A\ttican tribes, the Yoruba tribesmen 
for example, ferment palm wine trom the 
sap of the raffia palm ‘Trey make inct 
sions in the stem of the palm and collect 
the oozing sap, in much the same way 
that rubber latex 1s collected on rubber 
plantations Climbing the palm trec 1s a 
shilled job w hich 1s regularly undertaken 
but these palms are high, often ova 
fifty feet, and the top ot the swaying 
stem 1s usually tnacccssible, except to 
such reckless spits as climb the palm, 
and are often too intoxicated to climb 
down agatn 


Use of Drugs 

Just as tobacco 1s associated with 
alcohol tn Western civilization, so vartous 
drugs are associated with ceremonial 
drinking of most tribes Indeed, many 
ot the Amazonian peoples are acquainted 
with tobacco ~The men ot the Tupi and 
Guaran tribes both smoke the leaf and 
concoct a paste from it, which they carry 
about in a shell or rind, and lich from 
time to time They also chew the coca 
leaf and fruit which yields cocaine The 
people of the Congo and the Guinea 
forests in Africa chew kola nuts in the 
same way, as a food and a stimulant 

These habits are largely personal, but 
like pipe smoking among the plan 


Indians ot Notth \mettca of the dint 

ing ot winc ta Fusope, they hive iccu 
mulated tor themschics 4 cotcmoniil 
nature All over South Fast \sivand the 
Pacitic, betel chewing 8 a wcll established 
habit with ntual asocnnons 


Milk. Drinkers 

Among those tribes who hive taken 
to pastoializition ax a means of lite 
milk in some torm 1s an amportint diml 

Ihe Masai cattle herdsmen dink 4 
gieat deal of milk both fresh and sour 
or macd with blood, which 1 ther 
common drink Ceremontilly they dint 
honey becr 

Partly because of the preciousness ot 
water, the camel herding Bedouin \tabs 
also drink milk trom thei camels at most 
ot then meais Like most milk drinkin, 
pastoralists of Asia, the \itbs consider 
sour milk or buttermilk mote rctieshing 
than fresh milk \n \vib host however 
wall offer fresh milk newly diiwn from 
the camel to a travelling Quest it ts 
the traditional gift to waytaicts, ind is 
known as the Bounty of \lah The truly 
ceremonial or social drink among iis 
howcver, 1s coffce 

Such tribes as the Kayak the Ka 
much and the Kir,hie of Ccntral Asia 
ave made a situal of mull drinl inj, 
These peoples drink sheep and camel 4 
milk, but they preter cow s milk in the 
torm of anan This 1s fresh mulh thinned 
down with water, and then sound by 
the addition of older airan , the mixture 
1s then stirred in a leather bag for sevczal 
hours Ihe the Arabs, they regard the 
horse as their most precious animal, but 
they drink marc 5 milk, which the Arabs 
do not Mares milk 1s, in tact, then 
ceremonial and social drink, and 1s 
nearly always a luxury In the form of 
humuss st 1s characteristic of the Turks 
speaking people of Central Asta They 
collect the mare’s milk in leather bags, 
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over a considerable period of time. The 
women then stir the milk for several 
hours, and leave it for at least three or 
four days to sour ang ferment. The result 
is a mildly intoxicating liquor. In this 
way well-to-do Kazak accumulate vast 
quantities of kumiss before any festivi- 
ties, which are accompanied by wild and 
reckless gymkhanas. Both kumiss and 
airan have the advantage that they will 
keep almost indefinitely. 

Milk-drinking has spread as a habit to 
some of the reindeer herders ; probably 
by association with the cattle and horse 
herdsmen of Central Asia, In the same 
way the Kazak and Kalmuck have 
become tea drinkers, probably by associ- 
ation with Chinese and Mongolian 
traders, who, however, have refused to 
adopt milk-drinking in their turo. This 
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is probably a prejudice from the past. 
On the other hand the Hindus of India 
refrain from milk-drinking as a taboo, 
the cow being a sacred animal among the 
Hindus, 

With tea and other aromatic beverages 
the local and semi-religious drinks are 
making way to more widespread bever- 
ages, whose purpose is cither utilitarian 
of social. Tea, for example, although 
native to China is now widespread 
throughout Europe and the New World. 

Ritual drinking is still practised even 
in the civilized surroundings of Europe 
and America. The symbolic taking of 
bread and wine in the Christian Sacra- 
ment of Mass or Holy Communion is 
one example; the custom of drinking 
solemn toasts has also a deep ritual 
significance for many different peoples. 


Mille Drinkers. Among those tribes who bave taken to berding for a living, milk in some 
form is an important drink. The Masai cattle herders drink milk both fresh and sonr, or 
mixed with blood. Below, a Masai milks one of the con's on a Government training farm. 
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Milkman of Malaga. On the road to Alcazaba, a milkman stops bis flock of goats in 
order to milk them. When travelling through Spain by train, it is often possible to alight 
at a wayside station, and be served with milk from the goat, before continuing the journey. 


Mare’s Milk. The Kirghiz, of Central Asia bave made a ritual of milkedrinking, Thy 
drink sheep, camel and cow’s milk, but mare's milk is their ceremonial and social drink, 
In the form of kumiss it is characteristic of the Turki speaking people of Central Asia. 
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Social Drinking. Toe Frenchman goes to the café and sits on the sidewalk with his family 
and bis wine. The Englishman goes to the “ pub” for bis beer. The Arab, to whom 
alcobolic beverages are forbidden, takes coffee as a social drink. 
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Beer, wines and spirits are the three 
European intoxicants which have been 
carried, with European civilization, to 
all parts of the world. In the lands of 
Northern and Western Europe before 
the days of tea, coffee and other such 
beverages, some sort of home-brewed 
beer or cider was the only drink available 
to the coramon people. Beer has been 
known in some form from the beginning 
of European history. The ancient 
Briton made a traditional intoxicating 
liquor called mead which was fermented 
and sweetened with honey ; but it lacked 
the flavour of malt beer which super- 
seded it over most of Northern Europe. 
‘The local brews varied from place to 
place much more in earlicr times than 
today, when the most palatable brews 
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claim the whole market. The monks of 
Borton, for example, largely by reason 
of a fortunate water supply, made their 
name famous all over England. 

In the famous apple-growing lands in 
the Severn valley, and the West of Eng- 
land, men became expert in brewing 
cider. This is one of the most purely 
English drinks, and is not widely known 
outside Britain. Farmers and village 
folk in the West of England take great 
pride in theie cides, and make and con- 
sume their own cider locally; this in 
spite of the competition of factory-made 
beer, imported tea and coffee, and soft 
drinks. 

In Central Europe peasant farmers 
brewed their own malt beer, with local 
flavours and characteristics. Around 


Tea Drinking. The babit of drinking tea bas spread over most of the world, but it is 


surprising how often one man’s tea is not to another's taste. 
Ueir heels, natives of Cawnpore enjoy an early moraing cup of tea on their way to market. 


Here, seated comfortably on 
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Pilsen and in Bohemia the Czech peasan- 
try developed a light beer called lager 
which was highly successful. Gradually 
mass-produced beers of this type ousted 
the local brews, so that today most 
German, Austrian and even French beers 
are of this light, lager quality. Polish 
and Russian village folk, producers of 
rye and rye bread, make a rye beer as well, 
called quass, although barley malt is 
gradually superseding rye in its manu- 
facture. 

In all these countries, except Poland 
and Russia, the alehouse, to give it its 
old English name, became a social 
institution, varying in detail according 
to local taste, history and climate. 

In the Austrian lands with the climate 
allowing fair expectation of warm, dry 
summers, men and women meet together 
in the beer gardens and wine gardens, 
where there is music and dancing. 
These continue throughout Bavaria and 
Southern Germany, and along the Rhine, 
gtadually giving way to the beer cellar 
and licensed restaurant, where a mainly 
male clientele gathers for beer-drinking 
and much cheerful folk-singing. 


The English Inn 

‘The quieter, but more individualist 
temper of the English people, their 
peaceful history, and their uncertain 
climate, have together produced the 
English inn, ‘This is a unique institution. 
More than a thousand years ago, when 
the gentry gave hospitality to their peers. 
and servants, little inns were there to 
cater for the common wayfaring folk. 
‘They were essentially places to stay, but 
already the inn sign aped the baronial 
heraldry and the more remote villagers 
came in for a chat and a drink near the 
fire. Minstrels sang topical ballads, pil- 
grims told of strange and distant lands, 
and soldiers recited stories of stirring 
deeds. By Shakespeare’s time the village 
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inn and the town tavetn were established 
as social meeting places. Sir Walter 
Raleigh formed the Bread Street Club, 
which met at the famous Mermaid 
Tavern, where Will Shakespeare dis- 
cussed the theatre with Ben Jonson, Kit 
Marlowe quarrelled furiously, and all the 
wits of Elizabethan London gathered to 
loosen their tongues. 

Thus the English clubs had their 
beginnings, and although the richest of 
them soon acquired their own premises, 
the inn has remained the poor man’s 
club to the present day. 

Wine Drinking 

‘The saloons of the colonial and Ameri- 
can lands were different from the public 
house. They were more temporary in 
character, part of an unformed com- 
munity, and have given place to the 
night club and road house of today. 

The French auberge is permanent 
enough but not a community centre. 
The Frenchman, like the Italian, goes 
to the café, not the inn; he sits in the 
open-air pavement café and drinks his 
wine, pernod, or café ct cognac ; and the 
Tralian enjoys his vermouth under similar 
conditions. 

Wine as a social influence in the wine- 
drinking countries has followed a totally 
different trend. As a popular beverage 
it is limited to those countries climati- 
cally suited to the cultivation of the 
gtape, which is a fruit native to the 
Mediterranean, the Near East and North 
Africa. 

Here, every little peasant smallholder 
has his vine-creeper and makes his own 
wine. He presses the grapes in his own 
cumbersome wooden wine press, and 
sets it to ferment. The peasants of the 
chalky valleys of Champagne near Paris 
bottle their wine before the fermentation 
has ceased and store in deep, cool chalky 
cellars formed by natural caves. In this 
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way they produce the spathling white 
wane that has made them tamous, 

Others, like the peasants of the 
Chatente valleys noith of Bordeaux, 
distil their wine when the process 1s 
otherwise complete, to produce biandy 
Tn this way they, too, have made famous 
the name of theit little market town of 
Cognac. 

Although only a few such commun 
tues hav e become famous, everywhere the 
local wine, the ws dw pays, 1s the best 
that can be made with the local matesal ; 
and the South Furopean peasant still 
carries on his age-old ciaft and main- 
tains its local character. New winc- 
growing Iands such as Austialia and 
South Aftica have not yet developed 
then own chatacteristic wines to any 
degree , they are still producing copies 
of the European wines. 

While many customs and conventions 
have grown up around wine-diinking, 
especially among connorsseuts, wine as a 
popular dink has generally been associ- 
ated with meals or restaurants. Nothing 
like the inn has been built up around 
them, This 15 partly explained by the 
fact that in no continental countiy has 
the pooret population lived for long in 
peace and comparative security by the 
English standaid, and paitly by the 
tempeiament of the continental people. 
Neatly all continental attempts at the 
club as an institution have been based 
not, as in Britain, on mere convivial 
gatherings, but upon political or intel- 
Jectual motives which have been tem- 
porary and restricted in their appeal. 


Wine—A Luxury 

While the French, Italian, Spanish 
and Greek peasants take a lithe wine 
with their meals, wine-drinking has 
never become a social institution such as 
beer-drinking in England, or tea-drink- 
ing among the Chinese, or coffee-drink- 
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ing among the Bedouin Arabs Wine, on 
the other hand, taken as a luxury, ts to be 
found all over the world. 

There 1s a saying that the word for 
wine is the same in all ianguages. 
Nevertheless, all countries cannot be 
wine producers, and many have turned 
to mote potent local brews than beer. 


Other Local Drinks 

In Scotland and I:eland at a very eatly 
period the isolated crofter folk piowing, 
their own food, and clothing themsel\ es 
in home-spun tweeds, distilled a home- 
made spit from barley malt. Thus 
poteen in Iteland and whisky in Scotland, 
very soon became a national drink, It 
did not seach England until the seven- 
teenth century, but today Scotch and 
othe: whiskies have found their way all 
over the world, together with substitutes 
made from maize, 1y¢, potatoes and even 
wood, 

Just as the Scots were driven by 
chmate and geogtaphy to base then 
staple food and dunk on potatoes, oats 
and batlcy, so the peasants 1n the torest 
clearings of Poland and Russia had to 
tutn to 1y¢, potatoes, bailey and beans 

The Russians and Poles distilled a rye 
spitit which they sweetened with malted 
bailey and called vodka. Today this 1s a 
factory product genetally made fiom 
potatoes or maize spirit, and gieen tye 
malt In the Russian restaurants, made 
popular in the European theatie by thei 
Cossach danceis and tiaditional music, 
vodka 1s the common dsink for social 
occasions 

Country people everywhere like to 
expeiiment with home-hewed dunks. 
Even in industualized England, elde1- 
berry, parsnip, cowslip, damson and 
beetroot wines are fairly common. 
Peasants all along the Danube valley 
make cherry brandy ; while in the French 
and Swiss Alps the Savoyards and the 





Chinese Tea Stall. In the streets of Canton a Chinese labourer stands diimking a bow! 
of clear pale-colowed china tea, fiom a tea baron mailed by the sign of an elaborately 
Brought metal ball suspended from a dragon stand Several bowls of tea wil be drunk in a day. 





Tea Drinking in Brazil, Matt ta is drank through a tube called a “ bambi.” 
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people ot the Rhéne valley distil the 
liquor they obtain from juniper berries. 
Both drinks are very popular in the cates 
of European towns. 

The Bernese and Pyrenese, the Bavar- 
ians and the Viennese, ail of whom are 
great frequenters of café gardens, drink 
cognac and cherry brandy as the social 
beginning to a meal; while café kirsch, a 
long drink served in a tall glass, made of 
black coffee and cherry brandy, is very 
popular. 

Despite the fact that nearly half the 
people in the world depend on rice for a 
living, only the Japanese have used it as 
the basis of a national drink. Japanese 
coolies and peasants make sanschu, a kind 
of beer, and saké, a fiery spirit, from rice. 
The Chinese however drink tea, and 
make no intoxicating liquors for them- 
selves, either in the countryside or in the 
town. In old China only the mandarin 
classes sometimes took a little wine, very 
moderately, to help along a learned con- 
versation, or as a prelude to an msthetic 
expedition at the break of day to a near- 
by hilltop to watch the sun rise. 


Social Drinking 

Thete is an English colloquialism 
which says: “that is not my cup of 
tea,” meaning roughly, that’s not what I 
should choose ; but it is remarkable how 
often one man’s cup of tea is, literally, 
not to another’s taste. 

‘The Chinese coolie of bronzed yellow 
colour, with his black, unwaving hair, 
and clad in a loose suit of blue cotton 
cloth, is preparing to set forth to work in 
the fields. His wife has risen from the 
kang, a raised floor covered with quilted 
cotton, which is their bed, to kindle some 
dry straw and brushwood in the open 
hearth, where she sets a small cauldron 
of water to boil. As it boils she pours 
some of the water into a rice and vege- 
table hot-pot for his breakfast; the rest 


she pours into a bow! and sprinkles two 
or three whole dried le: on to the 
surface. This gradually infuses into a 
clear, pale-coloured dish of china tea. 

Chinese labourers of cootics may drink 
three or four such bow!s of tea in a dav, 
either at home or from a tea barrow in 
the town; by the tea barrow 1s the face 
cloth coolic; from him the custome: 
will receive for a few cash (less than an 
English farthing) a hot, damp cloth wah 
which to wipe the heat and dust of the 
day from his face and hands. 

The more Icisured classes and the 
well-to-do drink tea in the evening as a 
social occasion ; some become great con- 
noisscurs of special growths of tea, 
places of origin, methods of infusion, 
and even of the well waters used. It iy 
not only wine bibbers and drunkards 
who drink themselves bankrupt, for 
many Chinese mandarins have done so in 
quest of rare and costly tea. As Lin 
Yutang says: “More than any othe 
human invention, the drinking of tca 
has coloured our daily life; as people 
drink tea in their homes and in the tea- 
houses ; alone and in company ; at com- 
mittee meetings and at the settling ot 
disputes. They drink tea before break- 
fast, and at midnight. With a teapot, a 
Chinese is happy wherever he is.” The 
tea-house is as much an institution ot 
most Chinese villages and towns, as the 
English ino. Its clientele is male, apart 
from the sing-song girls who serve, and 
occasionally entertain ; to the tea-house 
go the poets to write, philosophers and 
students and officials (for Chinese officials 
are generally scholars) to discuss, and 
merchants and farmers to gossip. And 
they all drink tea. 

Over most of Asia, wherever people 
drink tea at all, they drink China tea, the 
Chinese way, in « cup without 2 handle. 
Coolies carry the tea leaf in great packs 
on their shoulders over the rugged moun- 
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tain ranges now traversed by the Burma 
Road, for the use of the herders and lamas 
on the plateaux of Tibet. The tea habit 
has spread also to the Cossack herdsman 
of Siberia and Turkestan’ and to Russia. 
Russian workers drink their tea plain, 
or with lemon juice, from a glass, and 
many Russian establishments keep a 
samova:, or great urn of boiling water, 
in constant readiness to make a brew 
of strong, dark tea. Today they use 
mainly Indian tea dust. This is stronger 
than the leaf, which the Chinese cultivate 
for themselves and their neighbours on 
the South China hillsides. 


in Britain 

‘The British man’s start to the working 
day is both the same and yer different 
from the Chinese coolie’s. Struggling 
from between his sheets and blankets, 
and partly dressing, he gocs to the 
kitchen, sets the kettle to boil, warms 
the tea-pot and puts milk and sugar into 
two cups. As the kettle boils, he brews 
tea and takes a cup to his wife, while he 
uses the rest of the hot water to shave. 
He might be found anywhere between 
Bolton and Billingsgate, Aberystwyth or 
Aberdeen and even in Australia, where- 
ever British people are in a majority and 
have kept their own ways. Tea, sweet, 
served with milk, is a British invention 
and still mainly a British drink, although 
the Dutch, who are the only other con- 
siderable tea-drinkers, also use a little 
milk, It was their tea from Java which 
first came to England before the sturdier 
and larger Indian tea shrub was dis- 
covered and developed in Assam and 
Ceylon. 

Tea is drunk at all hours of the day in 
Britain, At breakfast and mid-morning, 
at midday and jin the evening, it is 
equally popular. Tea is the housewife’s 
friend and there is always a pot of 
tea at hand. In Britain there is also 
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the social institution of afternoon tea. 

In Southern Brazil the worker on a 
plantation also starts his day with tea, 
but prepared in yet a different way. For 
his breakfast he has a huge portion of 
beefsteak, and beside it a gourd or cuia 
with a long silver tube protruding from 
it. Through this tube he sucks his tea, a 
clear, pale green liquid made by pouting 
boiling water on the browned maté leaves 
in the gourd. All his meals are chiefly 
meat and the maté or Paraguay tea is an 
aid to his digestion as well as a powerful 
stimulant. 

Country workers all over Southern 
Brazil drink their tea in this way through 
a tube (a bambillo) and often take nothing 
else all day long until sundown. In the 
coastal cities the housewife or the res- 
taurateur sometimes serves maté at 
lunch or evening dinner, by shaking up 
the dried leaves in a teapot with hot char-- 
coal and then preparing it like ordinary 
tea, without milk or sugar. But life in 
the cities is based on the American style ; 
coffee and fruit are about the cheapest 
commodities. Soda-fountains and elabor- 
ate fruit sundaes are in great demand, and 
coffee the commonest drink, 


In the U.S.A. 


The inhabitants of the United States, 
partly on account of their mixed origin, 
partly because of the size and richness of 
their homeland, and partly because of 
their deliberate inclination to try every- 
thing, consume a great variety of drinks. 
They drink as much coffee as Europeans, 
more spirits than Englishmen, more 
wine than the North Europeans, more 
beer than the Southern Europeans, and 
more soft drinks than any other people 
in the world. 

Certain definite preferences, however, 
have come to the surface. Nearly all 
American families drink coffee with their 
breakfast cereals before going off to 





Social Occasion. In Britain, the more leisured classes have made a social institution of after- 
noon tea, In Japan, tea drinking is even more of a ceremony. Above, a class of young people 
belonging to Tokyo society are receiving a lesson from a tea master, or professor of the Chanoya. 
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school or to work, and generally again 
in the evening. There is very little tea 
drunk in the U.S.A. The school-child 
with a nickel to spend, the shopgirl in 
search of a cheap snack, or the business 
man in a hurry, will slip into the drug 
store, for a soft drink, a sundae, a ham- 
burger or the like. 

Ever since the apothecary Speakman, 
who was commissioned to prepare aer- 
ated water for a doctor’s patient, hit upon 
the idea of flavouring it and selling it on 
his own account, Americans have been 
consuming more and more fruit drinks, 
milk shakes, sundaes, and soda-waters. 
In this way the drug store has developed ; 
social institution very different from the 
chemists and pharmacists in Europe. 
The drug store, with its quick change, 
casual acquaintanceships, its noise, and 
harsh chromium glitter, is well adapted 
to the tempo of American life, as is the 
public house to England, or the pave- 
ment café to European cities. 


Coffee Drinking 

Strangely enough, it was the Arabs 
who first became addicted to coffee and 
such drinks on social occasions, and the 
bazaars of Cairo, Tunis and the larger 
Levantine towns have a human kinship, 
despite surface differences, with the 
throng and milieu of American depart- 
ment drug stores. Moslems, to whom 
alcoholic beverages are forbidden, sit in 
their curtained cafés or fountain-cooled 
courtyatds and sip sherbet or lime-juice 
or drink innumerable little cups of thick, 
black coffee. Merchants, taking a rest 
from haggling or sales talk, squat idly 
before their bazaars and booths, noisily 
drinking coffee or tea, playing games of 
chance, and passing a hookah round. 

With the nomadic Arabs of the desert 
it is the same ; life is harder and leaner, 
but every social occasion calls for coffee. 
The Bedouin of the desert foregather 
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regularly at sundown alter the call td 
prayer, or on any tribal occasion such as 
the administration of justice, the pitching 
of tents, or on any pretext which permits 
them to congregate around the sheik’s 
tent. 

The coffee is all mocha coffee, culti- 
vated mainly in the Arabian Yemen. Its 
use spread from the Arab and Turkish 
territories to most of Europe in the 
seventeenth century ; but of recent years 
it has been almost completely replaced 
by Brazilian and African coffee. 

The French begin their day with coffee, 
rolls, butter and preserve. They drink 
their coffee strong and mixed with hot 
milk. The French toast the coffee berry 
to a dark chocolate brown before they 
gtind it; this takes much of the aroma 
out of the freshly ground powder, 
appreciably altering the flavour of the 
drink and making it much darker in 
colour. Coffee appears again at the light 
midday meal,and yet again inthe evening. 

Socially the French meet at the café, 
which is the equivalent of the English 
inn. In fine weather it nearly always 
overflows into a garden, or more com- 
monly and pleasantly on to the pave- 
ment, where social recognitions may be 
exchanged with some of the passers-by. 
The family tie is very strong, and the 
position and prestige of madame is high, 
so that the Frenchman generally takes his 
family with him to the café, where a cup 
of coffee or an aperitif provides a setting 
for family gatherings and friends. 

The English have never taken enthu- 
siastically to coffee as a domestic bever- 
age. For a long time, however, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuties, 
the coffee houses occupied a prominent 
place in the social scheme. 

Nowadays it is mainly a matter of 
taste, and to a certain extent, habit, which 
differentiates the drinking habits of the 
various civilized communities. 
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CHAPTLR NINE 


FOOD PROBLEMS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 


AR, Famine, Pestilence and 

Death, the Four Horsemen, 

have ever been the scourge of 
the human race Together they stll 
afflict the world, but singly at least 
Famine and Pestilence have been mas- 
tered to a certain extent by civilized man 
Despite an ever rising population, the 
problem of actual food shortage has, in 
normal times, been overcome. The prob- 
Jems of today are rather problems of 
distribution, nutrition, and balance of 
diet, and of stable economies of pro 
duction and consumption of the primary 
manufactured pioducts. 

Natural famine (as distinct from artt- 
ficially engendered shortages) 1s generally 
a consequence of climate. In agricul- 
tural countries where there are no good 
modern communications, the vagaries of 
climate ate a serious problem, It 1s 
abnormality, or unreliabilty of the 
weather, that produces famines. Gener 
ally they are due to a failure in the ratn- 
fall, although sometimes famines result 
from an eacess of rain 

Roughly speaking there 1s a famine 
cycle in certain agricultural regions of 
the earth’s surfaces, aptly described as 
the famine zones. A dense agricultural 
population living on the natural grass- 
Jands of the world, occupies the border- 
line of the areas where there 1s sufficient 
rainfall for secure farming. The increas- 
ing pressure of population forces the 
extension of cultivated land beyond the 
safe lmuts of water supply, either by such 


devices as irrigation or dry farming. 


Should there be a rather dry year there 1s 
crop failure, if there is insufficient 
gtain stored in reseive for the people, and 
if there are no large scale communica 
tions or famine telicf services, then 
famine 1s the inevitable result , and with 
famine its concomitants, derelict hold- 
ings, refugees, and the flooding of already 
overburdened neighbou1ing regions with 
hungry immigrants This might happen 
anywhere in the famine zones 

These zones are 1n North China, along 
the Yellow Rivet, and in the lowest high 
lands, where cultivation has been foiced 
out into the Mongolian steppes in Kansu 
and Shensi, on the Indian Deccan where 
the rainfall is vatiable, and in the 
Ganges plain, where the summer mon 
soon 1s occasionally late o1 fatls to 
bing much rain Elsewhere the conse- 
quences are less maiked because the 
population 15 less dense, or because 
communications are better, but Central 
Australia 1s a famine zone which several 
tumes in two generations has robbed 
farmers of neatly all the livestock which 
as their livelihood 

Good communications are the most 
effective remedy in a fawsly rich society, 
so that the burden of a local failure can 
be eased by receiving quick relief from 
neighbouring areas. This was the British 
remedy in India, cared out with fair 
success until 1944, when the strain of 
war on civil communications, and the 
loss of the normal nice-producing areas 
in Burma, precipitated the famine in 
Bengal, involving a local population 
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Children Crying for Food. n countries where people must depend for food on what they 
can grow themselves, the weather is all important. Too much or too little rain can cause famine. 
In Nigeria millet is stored against emergency in larders built on poles out of the reach of animals. 


The Holy Tank of Alwar. 1n the Indian Deccan where the rainfall is variable, and in 
the Ganges plain where the summer monsoon is sometimes late or feeble in bringing rain, 
provision is made against water shortages by rain water storage tanks, or rock pools. 








Floods in China. in this vast country where communications are bad and mechanical 
transport difficult, it is not easy to send relief to areas suffering from flood. Rickshaws are 
seen bere wading through the main street of Tientsin when the city was flooded. 


Drought in England. In Great Britain reservoirs are built near great towns where water is 
stored to supply surrounding districts. Occasional droughts occur when the water sinks to the 
level shown in this picture of Stanbope End Reservoir, Buckinghamsbire. 
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greater than that of Great Britain. 

Water shortages in the Indian Deccan 
ate more frequent but more restricted, 
and are often met by irrigation from 
tain water storage tanks or rock pools. 
If famine occurs, it is on a small scale, 
and can generally be borne by the re- 
soutces and communications of the pro- 


Locust Horde in Kenya. Natives walking 
through the flying rwarm of pests which from 
time to time invade East Africa, doing 
thousands of pounds worth of damage to crops. 








vince. In China, however, which is not 
well provided with mechanical transport, 
relief services arc often inadequate. 
Drought in the aorth-west or flooding of 
the Yellow River, “China’s Sorrow,” 
in the North China plain, produces 
hordes of temporary refugees. 

The food shortage in Europe during 
and after the Second World War was the 
direct outcome of the war and the break- 
down of society. In this respect it was a 
man-made, not a natural disaster. The 
inability of world food stocks and trans- 
port services to deal with it effectively, 
was also an aftermath of war. 

Economic shortage of a different 
character occurred in Russia in the 
twentieth century after the famine that 
followed in the welter of revolution, and 
delayed the Russian recovery. To pay 
for a policy of industrialization it was 
necessary to export a maximum of prim- 
ary products including wheat. ‘This 
weighed heavily on the local population 
but was in some ways a far-sighted 
policy making possible the successful 
resistance of 1942-45. Economic short- 
ages of this nature have weighed down 
several of the poorer nations such as 
Rumania, which have been driven by 
necessity to export their superior food 
crops and live themselves on coarser, and 
often less nourishing, foods. 


Gluts—Shortages 

These are features of cash crops, com- 
mercial agriculture for money wealth, 
sather than of true or balanced farming. 
Many producers in the newly developed, 
relatively empty colonial lands have 
linked themselves to the industrial 
system by producing food for the great 
population centres. Such a policy pur- 
sued for individual gain has led to over- 
production and in years of very good 
harvest a glut, which, if thrown upon 
the market, would so reduce prices that 
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On the Alaska Highway, 
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In countries where Arctic conditions prevail in winter, i is 


impossible to guarantee delivery of goods by road and rail, and provision by storage musi be 
made by the local population during those months when communications are open. 


sales would not cover production costs. 

In such cases the central authorities, 
such as a government marketing board, 
is forced to buy up large stocks to keep 
them off the market. In this way tons of 
Brazilian coffee have been burnt in railway 
engines or thrown into the sea. The West 
Indian cane sugar crop has similarly been 
over-produced, to the ruin, impoverish- 
ment and demoralization of the native 
population. So has the Australian apple 
crop, intended for the British market but 
left to rot in Australian ports, dumped 
into hatbours, or ploughed back into the 
land. Pepper and other tropical cash 
crops have also been the subject of arti- 
ficial shortages for the manipulation of 


the commercial man’s changing price lists. 

Occasionally, however, an organized 
state may go in for intentional over- 
production. The product is not then 
destroyed, but dumped, at cut prices, 
on the appropriate market of nations 
politically unable to protect themselves 
with tariff barriers ; either to the detri- 
ment of their own agriculture, or to 
place the dumping power in the position 
of a creditor state. This has been prac- 
tised in this century by Russia in food 
products, and by Germany and Japan in 
manufactured articles. 

The same policy in an equally danger- 
ous because more insidious form, has 
become part of orthodox economy. 
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Irrigation by Manpower. In China, a 

crude but efficient method of irrigation bas 

been developed, by means of coolies pedalling 
an endless belt with their bare fut. 


Destructive exploitation of the virgin 
soils of new countries such as Canada, 
Argentina and Uruguay has enabled 
cheap foods to be put upon the markets 
of industrial states to the impoverish- 
ment of their home agriculture, but 


raising the standard of living. This rise 
it is feared is only temporary, while the 
value of manufactured articles is high ; 
and while the virgin fertility of the new 
regions lasts. 

The process is destructive in two ways. 
It is a rapid and systematic destruction of 
soil fertility in the region of production ; 
parts of California, for example, were 
impoverished by persistent wheat grow- 
ing in a matter of fifty years, 

‘The second way in which the process 
is destructive is in the regions of con- 
sumption. In some industrial states like 
Belgium and Great Britain, it upsets the 
balance of industry and agriculture, and 
leaves such states at a disadvantage by 
comparison with the balanced economies 
of the larger sovereign powers, such as 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 


Luxury Foods 

Luxury foods often form a special 
aspect of cash crop agriculture, Just as, 
inversely, famine may be regarded as an 
extreme case of malnutrition, luxuries 
can be defined as those foods other than 
the staple necessities of life ; what is a 
luxury for one people will not, of course, 
be a luxary to another. Sago, for ex- 
ample, which is the staple food of the 
Pacific islanders is, in a more tefined 
form, @ semiluxury among Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Other present-day luxuries are old- 
time foods which have either been dis- 
placed by cheaper mass-produced foods 
or have grown scarce, like fresh-water 
fish or game in England. 

The common criterion of luxury 
foods, however, is their price. This may 
be high for reasons unconnected with the 
nutritive value of the food itself. Dessert 
dates, for example, arc many times 
dearer than compressed cooking dates, 
chiefly because in Tunisia where they are 
grown with great labour in the desert 
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gardens of the Suf, careful handling and 
high prices are the only means of making 
a small harvest profitable. Many foods 
of exotic origin, or foods sold out of 
season, such as mushrooms, caviare, 
strawberries and asparagus in Great 
Britain, or white wheaten bread in East- 
ern Europe, or dairy produce in the 
poorer regions around the Mediterranean 
Sea, are scarce and dear out of all pro- 
portion to their food value. They have 


become delicacies as a result of snobbery 
and prejudice. 

Such delicacies have little bearing on 
the problems of malnutrition. But there 
are others that have ; luxury foods whose 
price is high by reason of scarcity or 
quality, or because of costly storage and 
transport necessities. Poultry for ex- 
ample is a gteater luxury among the 
industrial poor of North-West Europe 
than among the peasants of Rumania, 


Irrigation by Ox Team. This method of watering the land can be seen on the banks of the 


Nile, 


The ox-drawn wheels lift the water from a lower level to a higher one ; the device is 


used either at a well, or for transporting water into irrigation canals on a@ higher level. 








Control of Water. Water can be stored and controlled in vast quantities by the building of 

dams. Above, the great Boulder Dam controls the dangerous and turbulent Colorade River, 

Below, the mighty dam at Aswan is more than one and a quarter miles in length. Some idea 

of the size of it can be gained by this picture showing the sluices open in order to allow the water 
40 pour through them. This structure is a magnificent achievement. 
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where beef or mutton is a luxury. 

Quality and scarcity together make 
halibut and fresh salmon Juxuries in 
Britain; grapes, peaches and fruit 
juices, which are plentiful in parts of 
Western Europe and the United States, 
South Africa and Australia are luxuries 
in Britain because of the difficulties of 
transport and storage. 

These are features of the luxuries of 
the industry which have definite bearing 
on the problems of nutrition in industrial 
society, where many foods, particularly 
fish, fruit, and certain types of poultry 
and vegetables, although they do not 
command prohibitive luxury prices yet 
possess insufficient filling power to 
attract the poorer type of housewife. 


Malnutrition 

A United States survey of world 
health has stated that over two-thirds 
of the world population is suffering from 
maloutrition. Although six years of 
global war augmented this proportion, 
it nevertheless indicates clearly that 
standards of living and feeding are 
seriously below par in a world which 
normally is capable of limiting produc- 
tion and destroying so-called surpluses. 
The truth is, that even apart from the 
food shottages brought about by the 
Second World War, there has never been 
enough food and to spare. Poverty has 
been at once the cause of both mainutri- 
tion and the so-called surpluses. This 
poverty is of several kinds, 

Among primitive peoples in most 
parts of the world it is an absolute 
poverty in the means of life, The 
hunters and primitive cultivators simply 
do not kill, collect or grow a sufficient 
quantity or variety of foods to provide 
bodily nutrition or a secure living. ‘This 
is most markedly apparent among the 
most simple people such as the Pygmies 
of the Congo forests, the Tierra del 


Fuegians, and the Austratian aborigines. 

In a different category is individual 
poverty of persons and families in agri- 
cultural and industrial lands. Malnutri- 
tion from this cause atHicts most of the 
Indian, Chinese and East European 
peasants, and the many native workers. 
on tropical plantations; and it attlicts 
the submerged tenth, sometimes more, 
among the great industrial populations. 
Among the peasantry poverty is largely 
due to over-population. Among the 
industrial workers the problem is more 
complex. Both types, unlike the primi- 
tives, live in the presence of plenty but 
are individually unable to partake of it. 

There is also malnutrition which 
springs from social custom and public 
opinion. Prejudice and prestige are the 
cause of it. The Arab nourishes his mare 
at the expense of his family. The Masai 
will not kill one of his herd which is 
his wealth. The French peasant may 
cause his family to go short to enable 
him to enlarge his capital hoard, and 
many an industrial suburban home 
suffers in the larder, that the other 





Burning Coffee. Owing 10 2 glut, this 


mountain of coffee had to be destroyed without 
ever reaching the market. It was mixed with 
tar and made into briquettes far fuel. 








‘School Meals. .A survey of world bealth bas stated that over two-thirds of she world popula. 
tion is suffering from malnutrition, Amrong Indian, Chinese and East Exropean peasants 
this is ebiafly die 40 personal poverty. Government subsidized scbool meals belp a little, 


43 Canteen Meals. In industrial populations although people may live in the presence of plenty 
| shay may be unable to partake of it individually; communal meals, such as those prepared 
in works and factory canteens can be produced mors cheaply than in many private homes. 

Above, a factory in England ; below, in Ontario, Canzda. 





Agricultural Experiments. 


appurtenances in the house may be up to 
the standard required by the neighbours. 

Malautrition which is caused by moral 
poverty, is a matter of the individual will 
and difficult to distinguish from mere 
stupidity or mental poverty. Neverthe- 
less it exists, and affects the poorer 
peoples, particularly of the industrial 
citics, where the choice of food calls for 
discrimination. ‘There are those who buy 
pies, cooked foods, fish and chips ; who 
fight shy of the lightness of a fish or 
rabbit dict, and the problem it raises of 
extra vegetables or pudding. Those are 
the people who buy for the least trouble 
xather than for the maximum value. 
‘These factors, as much as an actual 
shortage of money, account for the wide- 
spread but not chronic malnutrition 
among town dwellers. 

Several notable biologists and sgricul- 
turists, writing on food recently, have 





New methods are being tried out in the laboratory by which 
the products of the earth may be increased. Biological science is developing its theory of the 
natural order of crops. Here, chemistry students are working in their laboratory in Russia. 


noted the increase of the digestive and 
nervous disorders, and the geacral lower- 
ing of the nutritional value of devitalized 
foods. This is a deficiency which affects 
everybody, but particularly town dwell- 
ers in the lower income groups. 

The basis of health is nutrition. A 
sufficiency of healthy and varied food is 
the principal objective of man’s many 
activities. A bare sufficiency has general 
Jy been achieved, ot man would not have 
multiplied ; but real sufficiency, inclusive 
of the necessary variety for a balanced 
and sustaining diet, is the privilege of 
less than one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation, Even where there is apparent 
variety and sufficiency, much of the 
available food is devitalized as a result 
of staleness or storage and distributive 
processing. 

A general mising of the standard of 
living among over half of the world’s 
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population, the primitive peoples and 
peasants, and certain sections of the 
industeial populations is a first necessity. 
Among the primitive peoples education 
in a more productive mode of life, a 
fuller use of the tribal territory is the 
only remedy. 

Among the peasantry the standard of 
life may be raised by improved land 
utilization and equipment. In China, 
India, Eastern Europe and Italy methods 
and equipment have not improved since 
Roman times, yet the population has 
increased tenfold and more. Improve- 
ment means the development of balanced 
industrigs to absorb some of the popula- 
tion; the provision of simple efficient 
equipment, like metal ploughs, at prices 


which Chinese, Indian or Italian peasants 
can regard as an cconomic proposition. 
Where necessary, there should be exten- 
sive education in crop rotations and 
manure; and a complete revaluation of 
agricultural and industrial products. 
This will allow the peasantry to com- 
pete with the destructive exploitation ot 
virgin territories such as North America 
and Australia. 

Among the impoverished industrial 
population, by their very condition the 
least able to help themselves, the only 
remedy for a depressed standard of living 
is a system of social security whereby a 
complex flourishing society agrecs to 
sustain a reasonable and adequate stan~ 
dard of life for all of its many members. 








Hushanding the Soil. Chemical science is discovering chemical fertilizers for earth that is 


Hired or barren, and sprays and solutions to combat pests and diseases. 
in England, the ground is being sterilized with bigh pressure steam. 


In this picture, taken 


Industrial Area. A man must lave where be can earn bas levskibood, for the factor worker 
who must live near bes factory thts means, all too often, an over crowded area mm a tenersent, 
or a back to-back honse with isttle or wo tutervening space and no garden 
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CHAPTER TEN 


MAN’S NEED 


HEREVER HE lives, man and 
\ ] his family must find shelter. 

He needs protection from exces- 
sive heat and cold, and from wind and 
rain. The entire range of varied dwellings 
from the cave of primitive man to a 
New York skyscraper, or from a primi- 
tive wind break to an elaborate palace, 
is an expression of this primary need for 
protection and shelter. All types of 
dwellings in this varied range show that 
the factors influencing their erection 
have been many and almost as varied and 
complex as the types of dwellings them- 
selves, 

The three main factors are economic, 
environmental and social. The first, 
which represents man’s riches, or his 
poverty, is often the most important 


OF SHELTER 


influence on his dwelling, whether it be 
remote farmhouse or crowded city strect., 
The second factor of environment, 
which embraces the climate a man lives 
in, and the matcrials he has to hand, 
must also influence the house he builds.. 
The farmer in Norway builds a house of, 
logs while his counterpart in Britain uses 
stone or brick for the farm cottage. The: 
third factor, the social, affects man in all 
stages of his culture, A clear proof of 
this may be scen in the club houscs and 
ceremonial buildings of the primitive, 
and the town halls, factories and schools 
of a more advanced civilization. 

Man must earn a living and obtain 
food. He lives therefore where he can 
obtain his livelihood. The farmer lives 
on the land which produces his food, the 
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Farm in North Wales. The farmer's ome is fixed for bim by the nature of bis work, and 
far from the noise of the city be enjoys the prace and beauty of the countryside ; but the amenities 
of the town such as electricity, gas and water may not easily be brought to him, 


fisherman on the seashore ; the factory 
worker lives as near as possible to’ the 
factory in which he works. In these 
cases the men’s dwellings are permanent 
because their means of livelihood is a 
fixed factor. The work of a coalminer, 
for example, always remains where it is 
because it depends upon a vein of coal 
being gradually worked from a fixed 
pit-head. In the economic sense he is 
sedentary, because his work is stationary; 
when he obtains a dwelling it will be a 
permanent one as near as possible to the 
pit-head. If a thousand miners work in 
the mine, there will be large numbers of 
crowded houses, together with the 
dwellings of those who serve the com- 
munity, such as shopkeepers and public 


officials; the whole forming a typical 
mining village. The dwellings are per- 
manent because the source of employ- 
ment, the means of carning a living, is 
fixed. 

This is not always the case. There are 
peoples who are constantly moving for 
the simple reason that their means of 
sustenance is not fixed. The Bedouin 
Arabs of Northern Arabia are such a 
people. They are camel breeders, herds- 
men whose whole existence is centred 
around this animal; their movements 
depend on the necessity of finding pas 
wure for their camels. 

The desert of Northern Arabia 1s both 
sandy and rocky, fringed by a coarse 
grassland where dwell other Arabs, more 
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sedentary in their way of life. The 
Bedouins spend nine to ten months of 
each year in the desert, moving continu- 
ally from one patch of poor pasture to the 
next, with their herds of camels, a few 
sheep and goats. The sites they visit are 
always in the vicinity of wells, and here 
they pitch their tents. 

‘The tent is exactly suited to the 
nomadic life of its maker. It is con- 
structed of very long strips of goat hair 
cloth about two feet wide, which the 
Bedouin Arabs buy in the villages of the 
sedentary Arabs, and which the women 
of the tribes sew together into long 
pieces. The tent may be about ten yards 
long by four yards wide and is low and 
box-like ; it is supported by three or four 
pairs of poles held by guy ropes of camel 
hair, Behind is a long backstrip ; the 
front is open. If the wind alters suddenly 
the backstrip can be easily detached and 


placed in front, thus reversing the aspect 
of the tent, 

To the European eye the tent may look 
a clumsy affair ; but the inside which is 
fairly spacious, is dark and cool and 
most inviting to the Bedoutn who has 
travelled far in the hot sun. When the 
community moves the tent can be taken 
down and packed in a very short time, 
and placed on the camel's back ready to 
move to the nest patch of pasture. 

Primitive hunters and herdsmen are 
not, however, necessarily nomadic; in the 
same way peoples of higher civilization 
are not always sedentary. The Indians nt 
the British Columbia coast are peop! 
who are mainly stationary, but who 
their place of dwelling seasonally ; their 
houses show exactly what part this 
seasonal migration plays in their way of 
life. These Indians, the Nootka, Kwaki- 
utl, and Haida, live between the Rockies 





Fishing Community. The fisherman, t00, bas his home determined for bim by bis ju be must 


live by the sea, and near a good harbour. 


The picture show's the little village of Mousebole, 


Cornwall, where a natural bay has been improved by a man-ruade wall into a small harbour. 
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and the Pacific in large, settled communi- 
ties, near rivers, or facing the sea, They 
usually build their settlement on a shelv- 
ing beach with juxuriant forests behind 
them, Their life is centred on fishing, 
and in the sea and rivers lies the economic 
wealth of the people—halibut, cod, 
herring and salmon. 

Ina typical Haida settlement the beach, 
sheltered by the trees behind it, is lined 
with houses, thirty or more, on a kind 
of level street. ‘The houses vary in size, 





Although a man must live where be works, bis job is rarely the 
only factor which influences the character of bit house, ‘The climate and local material available 
are bath important; this is illustrated by bouses of sun-baked raud of the Taos, New Mexico, 


housing from a dozen to a hundred 
persons, The biggest houses may 
measure several hundred feet long. The 
Indians build these dwellings from the 
plentiful timber, trimmed to huge beams. 
The framework of each house is massive 
and permanent, of heavy timber which 
will last for many generations ; but the 
shell of the dwelling is of light planking 
lashed with rope and overlapping in a 
way similar to weather boarding, 

This contrast between frame and shell 
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is based on the practical needs of the 
people; and is principally due to the 
seasonal migration of salmon, one of the 
chief means of wealth in the community. 
For although permanent, the villages are 
deserted from spring to autumn when 
the people move inland up the rivers to 
fish for salmon ; they take with them the 
light shells of their dwellings and with 
them build temporary summer houses. 
In winter the people return to their 
villages and the light shells again 
clothe the heavy frames of the permanent 
houses. 

These village houses are elaborately 
built, the red and yellow cedar woods 


being easily worked with stone and bone 
tools, Some of the Nootka houses are 
gabled. Outside each is a massive totem 
pole carved into a succession of grotesque 
monsters, and the entrance to the house 
may actually be the mouth of one of these 
weird creatures. 

The character of a man’s house is very 
rarely determined by one factor only, 
and his way of life is not always the most 
important one ; his environment some- 
times counts even more. The place in 
which he has to live, the climate of the 
district, and the local materials available, 
all have important influence on the type 
of dwelling he has, and may be explained 


Snow Roofs. The Swiss build their chalets with steep roofs to take the weight of the winter 

snow ; as soon as this has melted, the house is scrubbed down, inside and out. This is only begun 

when the shy is overcast, for experience has taught the villagers that the woodwork is kept in 
much better condition if allowed to dry slowly, than if exposed to the sun. 





by the term, “environmental factors.” 

The way in which a man carns his 
living sometimes fixes the location of 
his home ; this is true of all mining activi- 
ties for example, and it can truly be said 
that a mining village is located by nature. 

Weather certainly is a vital factor, for 
it is shelter from the elements which 
gives the primary urge to build. The 
sunny verandas and flat roofs of the 
South of France and Italy contrast as 
strongly with the steep slate foofs of 
Britain, designed to take rain, as does the 
Mediterranean summer with the English 
winter. This is one reason why the idea 
of modern European dwellings cannot 
be transferred to rainy districts without 
modification. 

With his dwelling place fixed for him 
by the nature of his work, and the style 





of his house determined by the climate, 
man must then construct his home with 
the materials available. The primitive 
peoples have to use the materials nearest 
to hand in constructing their dwellings. 
Until transport became easy in some parts 
of the world, people everywhere were 
restricted to local material in building. 

The environment may therefore deter- 
mine the material used for a dwelling, 
and even the type, of structure and its 
plan. 

Wood is a material important in the 
building of most dwellings, even in 
modern cities which ase mainly con- 
structed of steel, stone and brick, In the 
great northern forests wood dominates 
the character of dwellings. In these areas 
the typical building, with elaborations, 
is the log cabin. The pine forests of 








Nosway are reflected in the simple timber 
farmhouse of the Norwegian peasant. 
He generally lays the foundation of the 
house of stone, and on it erects the super- 
structure of logs which he has trimmed 
and squared with an axe. The simplest 
type of house is low and long with a 
small doorway and a gabled roof of 
birch bark covered with turf to make it 
sainproof. Variations of these Nor- 
wegian cabins are found in Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and Russia 
In the Western Hemisphere it has its 
counterpart in Canada most typically in 
the lumberman’s shack. 

In Britain the bricklayer is the main 
builder of dwellings today. Though 
formerly most small buildings were built 
of wood, the virtues of brick have 
triumphed. Not that brickmaking is a 


Qairwan, Sacred City of Tunisia; Man 
first builds a home to shelter kimself and hi 
family. Then be turns to buildings in whieh 
the activities of the whole community are 
centred, The“ Mosque of Sabres” pi 
bere was founded in the ninth century. 
white under an azure sky the mosques with 
their courts and squares constitute smull 
worlds in themselves. The believers enter 
barefooted. They also serve as universities. 
The students receive grants from compulsory 
bequests made by rich, childless people. 










modern invention. It was the chief 
occupation of the Israelites during their 
bondage in Egypt, though their bricks 
were sun-dried, while the modern pro- 
duet is fired in a kiln. Sun-dried bricks, 
or adobes, are still made by the Eg 
tians, as in ancient times, on the banks 
the Nile. 

Stone is another important building 
material and granite, limestone, sanc- 
stone and slate are the most widely used 
building stones. All these are obtained 
by quarrying outcrops, and before casy 
transportation made the stones available 
to most parts of the world, localities had 
their dwellings built of the most casily 
available stone. Aberdeen is known as 
the granite city, from the abundant use 
made in its buildings of Aberdeen granite, 
quarried near the city. 

Limestone is commonly used in 
Britain and certain types are famous ; 
one is Portland stone used in the building 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The city of Bath 
is largely built of another variety of lime- 
stone called Bath stone, after the city. 
Italy which has little timber has made 
eloquent use of Carrara marble, and 
ancient Greece left her legacy of build- 
ing to the world in limestone blocks and 
marble columns. 

The influence of surroundings, especi- 
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ally 1n terms of building material can 
hardly be over-emphasized. General 
conceptions and plans of buildings, 
constructional details and ornamental 
additions all reflect the conditions that 
environment imposes. 

Although man builds primarily for 
shelter for himself and his family, he 
makes his home a dwelling which house 
his nearest hin, not all buildings are 
family dwellings. © When man has 
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satisfied his desire to house his family he 
aspires to greater efforts and he erects 
buildings in which the activities of the 
whole community are centied, The 
abstract ideas around which these acuvi- 
tres turn find expression in different 
Lunds of buildings. Thus religious beliefs 
find expression in temples and churches 
Ceremonial beliefs concerning the dead 
find expression in tombs and monuments, 
and civic and legal functions in adminis- 





Modern Western Architecture. The clean, dignified hnes of the Stockholm Town Flall 
reflect the social condrtions of the people, thes +1 always so; the soctal revolutions of the 
wneteenth century, and the discovery of new materials are begenmng to affect building, 


Eastern Architecture, Change is less apparent in the East, and almost non-existent in a 
primitive society; there it no need for change, there are fewer inventions and less use of new 
materials, The ancient Ananda Temple in Burma reflects the style and materials of its age. 








China's Switzerland. This street in Tali-fu shows houses typical of this part of China. 
The quaint cobbled street and overbanging roofs give a picturesque effect. 
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trative buildings. Where the social 
beliefs of a community give great pre- 
cedence to the leaders over the rank and 
file, this may be reflected in the buildings 
of the people. 

A village in the eastern Solomon 
Islands shows how the dwellings reffect 
these social features. The houses of 
the village are: clustered irregularly 
round an open space. The Solomon 
Islander is a good house builder and 
every dwelling with its steep roof and 
projecting caves is well built and com- 
modious, But among them stands onc 
which is larger and more elaborately 


decorated, boasting many rows of carved 
pillars inside, and an ornamental thatched 
ridge. This is the chief's lodge, but it is 
also a place of general assembly. Just 
beyond this lodge is a dwelling on piles 
which is a dormitory for the young boys 
of the village; no woman dares enter 
here. On the beach near the landing 
stage is another distinctive building 
larger than any other ; this is the canoe 
house and is sometimes sixty feet long, 
This, too, is the chief’s residence, but it is 
also the men’s house on social occasions. 
Both the chicf’s house and the canoe 
house therefore supply a public need, 












Street in Tokyo. This enchanting vista down a Japanese strect overhung with fragrant 


wistaria, shows clearly the fragile nalure of the banses. 


Made of wood and plaster, 


they stand on small foundation stones; the structure itself does mot tach the ground. 
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Milan Cathedral, 1 wew of the loch 


buakdings of Milan 16 obtained from the rooy 
of the cathedral Weth rts wonderful spires, 
its called “The Marble We onder of Milan” 





and every villager helps in their cor- 
sttucuon Those not actively engaged 
in the building are obliged to supply 
food fo: the workers 

Gradually, trom the building of dwell- 
ings there emerges something more than 
the mete providing of shelter Diffet 
ence of status in society begins to be 
marked by difference in dwelling , more 
important than this, dwellings which 
serve the community are more elaborate, 
more massive, and mote lavishly o1nt 
mented This contiast between massive 
building and the simple artisan duclling 
undeilines the impoitance which men 
attach to the social life ot the con 
munity, which finds expression in a 
canoe house, a chief s dwelling, an Inca 
temple, a Tibetan lamasery, and St 
Pete sin Rome To some extent man is 
fulhlling an asthetie purpose in his life 
In higher cultures his seligious aspira- 
tions find expression in a chuich, his 
duties to his fellow men, spoken in 
texns of civic institutions, find exptcssion 
in town halls and courts of law His 
education 1s centralized in a university 
and the university building He seeks 
his pleasuie with his fellows and builds a 
theatie 

Ritual 1s important to most primitive 
peoples and sometimes their ceterorics 
ate held im separate chambeis belonging 
to the soctety which holds the particular 
sual Among the Pueblo dwellings of 
the Hopi Indians of Anzona, these 
assembly rooms known as hiva are 
important dwellings indeed A hava 1s 
often built in a gap in the chiff, and 
rooted over so that the room itselt 15 
mote or less underground Consequently 
men enter and leave by a hatch which 
closely 1esembles a shylight Hete the 
men often hold society meetings and 
puests and officials tetire at cefcain times 
of the da; The unposing Masonic 
temple in many Wesgern cities might be 


said to have a similar function. For in 
Western civilization there is even more 
emphasis on communal life; society is 
more complex, and each sect and society 
seeks to be distinctive. 

“Tn alt periods of architecture the 
social conditions of a people have 
fluenced the character of their burld- 
ing.” In the nincteenth century man 
experienced social revolutions and great 
changes generally. There were many 
advances in technology ; new materials 
were discovered and used in a new way. 
It is only recently that these changes 
have affected buildings, but they will 
and must reflect them truthfully. Only 
relatively recently has man been called 
upon to build railway stations; still 
more recently has he devised airports, 
cinemas and broadcasting stations. These 
new needs together with new materials 
have given us a new building and a new 
style ; and it is not really strange that a 
cooling tower looks like nothing ever 
seen before, for a power station has a 
form distinctly its own. 

This type of change is non-existent in a 
primitive society for the reason that the 
need does not change, inventions arc 
fewer, and consequently the use of new 
materials does not present itself to the 
mind of primitive man. The Arab tent 
serves its purposc today as it did a 
thousand years ago. 

In the Eastern and Western centres of 
higher culture it would be natural to 
expect buildings to tollow the advances 
of technological progress and be com- 
plete expressions of social changes. 
Broadly speaking this has been so but 
anachronisms are common. There are 
many people who prefer the old styles 
despite the fact that the new style justi- 
fies itself amply in most new buildings. 
Many architects of great distinction 
build in the old style and do so in so 
skilled a manner that the result is beyond 





American Skyscrapers. 
land bas become to scare that bueldengs 
hare eroun upwards to vin mans berghts. 
Rockefeller Center 1s puctined bere, with the 
sunkin plaza Moudel for skating, 


da New york, 


criticism, but the result is sometimes 
dishonest, and a railway station some- 
times looks more luke a temple. Where 
old styles continue in this way their 
survival can only be termed “ inertia.” 
Inertia 1s the retention of such styles 
despite the tact that a new method 
suited to modern needs and material has 
presented itself to the mind of man. 


Wind Breaks of the Pi Tong Luang. Alitough they can hardly be called dvellings, 
these rough shelters are all these prit people have to protect them from tropical storms. 
They are made of palmyra palms stuck into the earth, with a layer of leaves on the ground 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PRIMITIVE TYPES OF HOMES 


types of dwellings. ‘That is not 

to say that examples of dwellings 
from all over’ the world do not present 
an amazing vatiety. But most of them 
are modifications or adaptations of cer- 
tain main types, differences of material 
and details of construction being in- 
fluenced by a culmination of environ- 
mental, economic, and social factors in 
varying degrees. It is because these 
factors are decisive in their influence here 
that the most spectacular contrasts arc 
found among primitive peoples, where 
man has not risen above the extreme 
limitations of nature and of his society. 

Ideally the dwelling which primit: 
man erects should protect him and his 
family from adverse weather such as 
rain, snow, and cold, as well as from pests 
and enemies. But not all these require- 
ments are met by every dwelling. 
Rigours of the weather are inadequately 
countered, and little initiative is shown 
by some peoples in making use of the 
material at their disposal. Some erections 
are so hopelessly inadequate that they can 
hardly be desctibed by the word dwel- 
lings. ‘The screen or simple wind break is 
such a one, Its continual use is more or 
less restricted to peoples at the simplest 
level of culture, such as the peoples who 
are mainly food gatherers. 

The wind break is the only home of 
some of the negrito people of the Malay 
Peninsula. The Semang of the hilly 
and forested interior of Eastern Malaya 
live in clearings in the forest. Their 
settlements are temporary, being periodi- 
cally abandoned as the people move 


Pires MAN is content with few 






from one district in the forest to another 
in search of fruits and game. The screens 
they build are easily made of large leaves 
but they vary considerably in elaboration. 

‘The Semang plants three or four fairly 
long sticks in the ground sloping to- 
wards the central clearing, and supports 
them by forked struts, of pegs them to 
the ground by fibre string in the manner 
of holding a tent pole stable. These 
sticks are then closcly thatched with 
rattan leaves. The leaves are folded above 
the mid-rib to give a double thickness, 
and laid on from the bottom upwards, 
The result is a thatched screen, If the 
wind changes the Semang can alter the 
angle at which the screen is sct in the 
ground ; if a storm arises he adds more 
thatch by piling on leaves and branches. 
The Semang build a couch raised from 
the damp earth and rotting vegetation 
beneath the screen, where they sit and lie. 
These screens, which are constructed 
entirely by the women, are sometimes 
asranged in a semicircle around the centre 
of the clearing where the small band of 
hunters cncamps. 

The dwelling of the native of Tierra 
de] Fuego shows little advance on that of 
the Semang, and is a roughly roofed 
wind break of sticks covered with grass 
and ferns. Considering the weather 
which is humid, squally, and in winter 
gives rise to severe gales, it is difficult to 
believe that these primitive dwellings 
are adequate. 

‘The Ona of the South American main- 
land also construct semicircular wind 
breaks, when wood is not available; 
but they cover the screen frame with 
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East African Home. The Masai cattle herders buils buts of an advanced type. The but 

is one unit of the encampment, or village. The women, who tet up the home, build oval 

buts three feet high in a rough cirele; round this they put a thornbrush fence for protection, 
In the centre of the encampment is a paddock where the beasts are herded at night. 


guanaco skins, a clear indication of the 
hunting type of life they lead. 

The use of a wind break is not restrict- 
ed to the food gatherers of tropical and 
temperate lands. It is used as a temporary 
abode (in addition to more permanent 
hut dwellings) by hunters and fishers in 
Northern Siberia, such as the Yakut, 
when they ate moving rapidly fom 
place to place unaccompanied by their 
families. Even in the depths of winter a 
wind break is the only shelter they erect 
at a camping site, It is buile of rods 
driven into the ground at an angle 


agaiast the wind. A roughly shaped hide 
made of two or three reindeer skins 
sewn together is tied on the rods. This 
is banked steeply on the windward side 
with snow. When the skin covering is 
not available, the wind break itself may 
be made entirely of snow, being virtually 
nothing more than a snow wall. When 
sleeping under such shelters the natives 
lic with their feet cowards the screen and 
their heads towards the central camp fire, 
which is kept burning all night. 

Almost any kind of rude hut is better 
than the roofless wind break to protect 





aman and bis tanuly = There ts ia amar 
ing variety of huts in sizc, constuction 
and matcual, anginz tom small red 
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The shelter of the Basho in of the 
althart Desert as onky a ste betwoen, 
the wind break and the hur Uns dwel 
lings ae tempory They consist ot 
halt domes of light stxls, littl mote 
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America, and the rude skin tents of the 
Onas of South America are both conical 
in form. 

The Masai cattle herders of East 
Africa build huts of a more advanced 
type. Their hut is merely one unit in the 
encampment which is called a kraal. 
The importance of their cattle in the 
lives of the Masai dominates the plan and 
construction of the kraal, The women, 
who do the work of setting up the kraal, 
build oval huts in a rough circle around 
a space about a hundred. yards in dia- 


meter. Encircling the huts is a thorn- 
brush fence for the protection of man and 
beast. It has two or four gaps through 
which men and animals enter and leave. 
In the centre of the encampment is a 
paddock, again fenced by thornbrush, 
in which the animals are herded at night 

Each hut is rectangular in plan with 
rounded corners ; it is four or five yards 
Jong and little more than a yard wide. 
The plan is scratched on the ground, 
and along it the women set upright long 
stakes, with strengthening horizontal 








pieces of rope at a height of about one 
yard. Down the long axis of the hut they 
set up further uprights to which a roof 
pole is lashed five feet above the ground. 
The pliant stakes which form the walls 
are then bent in and lashed to the roof 
pole, the whole hut now resembling a 
small vault. This framework is strength- 
ened with interlacing branches. Walls 
and roof are now covered with layers of 
long grass bound on to the thickness of a 
foot ; this is plastered with cow dung and 
mud, and cakes into 2 solid mass fairly 


Matsieng, Basutoland. The layout of the 
village can be seen clearly, and the buildings 
and barns are of a noticeably more advanced 
state. Sun-baked mud bricks are used in the 
houses, and roofs are made of wood, or 
thatched to a higher degree of meatness. 





rapidly ; it is then ready for occupation. 

‘The Masai enter the hut through a 
small projecting porch at one cnd where 
one wall overlaps the other, The only 
means of ventilation is a tiny smoke hole. 
‘These huts are small, uncomfortable and 
dark, and it is not surprising that the 
people use them only to sleep in or when 
the weather is bad. The slecping couches 
are at one end of the hut, raised from the 
ground and covered with oxhide, 

The dwellings described so far, al- 
though varying in form, materia) and 
construction, have one thing in common 
and that is their function. They are 
all dwellings erected to shelter a family, 
the smallest but most important unit in 
the structure of society. These family 
units are never isolated ; men hunt, fish, 
cultivate food and herd animals in large 
units known as clans or tribes. The size 
of the settlement is determined by the 
size of the clan, and as this contains a 
number of families, the resulting scttle- 
ment is made up of a certain number of 
shelters or huts, the village of the more 
sedentary peoples. 

Sometimes, however, the whole com- 
munity is housed under one roof, and the 
entire settlement comprises a single 
dwelling, the communal hut. In the 
heart of the Amazonian jungle, just 
south of the Equator in the regions 
where the three states of Brazil, Peru and 
Colombia meet, the Boro Indians settle 
in small clearings cut off from the world 
by tall trees and dense undergrowth. 
Conspicuous in each clearing is a gigantic 
tent-like hut whose sweeping rocf 
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THE COMMUNAL TENT ag 


comes almost to the ground. These 
communal huts house entire groups of 
the Boro Indian, cultivators of the 
manioc plant, coca and tobacco. 

The hut is carefully hidden, as indeed 
is the clearing itself by nature and design, 
for enemies are numerous. The Boro 
never makes a clearing near a river, for 
in Amazon jungles rivers are the high- 
ways; they are also infested with pests 
of all kinds, A Boro Indian returning 
home, suddenly leaves the river to follow 
a small path where the undergrowth has 
been cleared ; this path stops suddenly, 
blocked perhaps by a fallen tree trunk ; 
and only those who know the secret 
paths can find their way through the 
tangle of lianas and creepers which will 
eventually lead to another fallen tree- 
trunk, where the track is again recogniz- 
able, and leads straight home. 

The hut which dominates the clearing 
is a four-squate ridge-roof building 
which will house about sixty people. 
It is not a permanent home, for in two 
or three years the cultivators will need a 
new clearing and fresh soil ; the hut will 
then fall in and be burnt and discarded. 
The Boro Indians choose a new area and 
laboriously clear it of trees and here they 
set up a new hut. 

There are no windows in the hut, and 
the doorway, which is nothing more than 
an opening in the leaves, is covered with 
a thatch and kept shut ; the inside may be 
gloomy but it does not invite insects. 
The interior of a Boro communal hut is 
open and unsegmented, but every family 
has its own fireplace against part of the 
wall and here they keep their utensils 
and other personal possessions; here 
they sling their hammocks when retiring 
for the night, sometimes erecting mat 
screens for privacy. 

The erection of internal walls and pat- 
titions in a communal hut makes it a 
much more complex living unit. This is 


a distinguishing feature of communal 
huts in other parts of the world, more 
particularly in Borneo, New Guinea, the 
East Indies and some of the South Sea 
Islands. 


Pile Dwellings 

Apart from splitting up the interior 
into separate rooms these peoples display 
another feature of great importance in 
their house building ; they crect their 
communal huts on piles. The ground on 
which the huts are built is sometimes 
tidal, and during the rainy season be- 
comes a morass of mud. If the people are 
to live on a dry floor, above mud and: 
water, dampness and vermin, they must 
build above the water line. Consequently 
the building of dwellings on piles is an 
obvious adjustment to environmental 
factors, and its use is widespread. 

The Borneo long-house can easily 
house from forty to fifty families (wo 
to three hundred persons) and more. 
It is built some thirty yards from a 
river with the long section of the house 
parailel to it, Durable iron-wood is used 
in its construction. The roof of the house, 
consisting of a ridged pole and cross 
beam, is supported at twenty to thirty 
feet from the ground by massive piles. 
The floor of the house is supported on 
the same piles about cight feet below 
the cross-beams, and consists of beams 
mortised into the piles and large planks 
laid lengthwise. The caves and floor 
project considerably beyond the piles, 
and the interval between is open in the 
front of the house, except for a small 
parapet, thus forming a veranda. Be- 
hind the house the interval is walled. 

The interior of the long-house is 
different from the Boro communal hut. 
The natives divide it lengthwise by a 
plank partition into two unequal parts ; 
the narrower is that opening to the 
veranda, forming a long gallery. This 


Pile Dwellings, These Papuans built their water village of Hula at a defensive measure 
against the raids of the savage bushmen ; but such dvellings also afford protection apainst mad 
and dam press and vermin when they are erected on marshy ground, or by the edge of tidal waters. 
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is more than a mere ante-chamber ; it 
serves as a village street where men dis- 
cuss the hunt, women gossip, and child- 
ren play. Hete, too, on a central platform, 
the head of the group receives strangers 
and guests; along the wall trophies of 
the chase and war are hung. The wider 
part of the house is subdivided into 
spacious rooms, private apartments for 
every family, each with its own central 
fireplace and internal alcoves, screcned 
off to ensure greater privacy. Although 
literally under the same roof as her 
neighbour, every woman has a home of 
her own to look after. ‘The average 
length of such a communal long-house 
is two hundred yards, and seven or eight 
grouped together form a village. As 
with the Boro hut, the steep and thickly 
thatched roof with great eaves is water- 
proof and ensures run-off of torrential 
rain. ‘The natives reach the gallery by a 
notched beam which serves as a ladder ; 
from the foot of each ladder a log foot- 
way leads to the river, The men keep 
their boats beneath the houses. 

Natives of the Philippine Islands also 
build pile dwellings. Their huts are not 
large and communal but are small one- 
family homes of wood or of bamboo, 
and are heavily thatched, The roof is 
steeply pitched and provides shade from 
the sun and shelter from the torrential 
rain. Hot air is drawn up into the in- 
teriot of high roofs and so the higher the 
roof the cooler the home for the inhabi- 
tants. Safety first is the motto of the 
Philippine house-builder who builds 
his hut high enough to be out of the way 
of snakes, dampness and human enemies. 
The height at which he constructs varies 
considerably, but it may be as much as 
sixty feet, with the hut poised in the 
forked branches of a tree. 

Some of the Sakai people of the Malay 
Peninsula also live in tree dwellings. 
Their huts ate flimsy rectangular erec- 
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tions walled with bark strips or palm 
fronds and roofed with gabled thatched 
roofs. The smaller huts of the Sakai are 
often perched in the high branches of a 
tall cree and are reached by ladders. An 
elephant can safely pass beneath them, 
and protection from dampness and beasts 
is considerable. 

Tree-dwelling itself is not an indica- 
tion of a lower stage of culture, nor does 
it mean that the dwelling is necessarily 
of the most primitive kind, The habita- 
tion is merely one form of pile dwelling 


Tree Dwellers. In Travancore, as in other 
tropical jungles, houses are built in tree-tops, 
safe from marauding beasts, and as a pre- 
caution against the diseases that flourish in 
these snbealthy, lou-lying nramps. 
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where use has been made of facilities 
which are easily available. The tree itself 
has been used rather than prepared piles, 
although very often added support in the 
form of piles strengthens the branches 
of the tree. 

Pile dwellings are often erected where 
the territory occupied is periodically 
flooded. A development of this type of 
house is the pile dwelling erected above 
a lake or some such permanent piece of 
water. Those living in such dwellings 
are well protected, both from beasts and 
enemies. In construction lake dwellings 
do not differ radically from other pile 
dwellings. A lake village of the Manus 
of the Admiralty Islands for example, 
consists of a dozen or so large semi- 
cylindical thatched huts standing several 
feet above water on a great number of 
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piles. Similar lake dwellings are found 
among the Watrau of the Orinoco basio 
in South America, and in New Guinea. 

By living on water, man protects him- 
self from many kinds of enemies ; but 
protection is not the only consideration 
which has driven him from the land. 
Land is so precious to the Chinese 
peasant that sometimes he cannot even 
afford to build his house on what could 
otherwise be a paddy field. Consequently 
he lives on the river. The streets of 
Canton are literally floating. Here alone 
a quarter of a million people live their 
whole lives on the water. Houses and 
markets, theatres and even jails crowd 
the wide river. 

One of the most unusual types of 
water dwellings belongs to a people 
known as the sea gipsies, who have been 





forced to live most of their lives on the 
sea hy a series of adverse circumstances, 
which include their expulsion from the 
land by superior warlike peoples. For 
more than a century the Mawken of the 
South Burma coast have lived a gipsy 
life on the sea, their boats being their 
dwellings, too. 

‘The Mawken boathouse, called by 
them a kabang, is usually about twenty- 
eight feet in length. The hull is a hol- 
lowed tree trunk which curves up con- 
siderably at the stem and the stern. ‘The 
bulwark is formed of palm stems laid 
horizontally, the joints being caulked by 
resinous material obtained from trees. 
This bulwark is a delicate affair, and che 
gipsies are carcful that they leave and 
enter the kabang by the bows or the 
stern. At intervals in the bull are rough 
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Floating Market. In Siam, as in China, 
dand is sometimes so precious that the peasant 
bas to live on the water to teave the tind free 
for the growing of crops. In the sectian af ald 
Bangkok seen bere, the bonses ure built an 
piles stuck in the aud of the canals; bouts 
are constantly plying up and down the canals, 
and all marketing, buying ated selling, is done 
from them ; they also serve us their owners 
permanent bones. J cramped way of living, 


On the Yangtse River, At this puint on 
China's famous river junk bouts are packed 
clasely side hy side. Tiey are the only homes 
known to thousands of peasants, The streets 
of Canton can be suid to be practically floating. 
By Firing om water, man pratects binaself and 
bis family from many kinds of enemies, but it 
dt usually the poverty of the peasant that 
drives bins to live on the water, thus leasing bis 
scrap of land to be used as a paddy field. The 
Jarger the paddy field the grewter the yield of 
vice that is often the only insurance against 
starvation. Vo the teeming millions of China, 
te line of demarcation between enarieh, and 
acinal want, is a very fine one. 











This is an Eskimo invention 
and its use is restricted almost entirely to 
the central Eskimo of North America 


Snow House. 


wooden bars, and on these arc Jaid and 
lashed horizontally split bamboos to 
form a deck, The whole of the hollowed 
bull is coveted by the deck but for a 
baling hole. 

‘Near the centre of the kabang is a mast 
fixed through a hole in a transverse 
plank; for in favoutable weather the 
Mawkens sail their boats rather than 
paddle with their crude oars. They make 
sails of palm leaves and when not in use 
these sails fold like Japanese mats. The 
hearth, too, is amidships. Earth is laid 
on the deck and around it are placed 
three stones tripod fashion. 

The hold is aft. Two hoop-like sup- 
ports bear a covering of single palm 
leaves stitched with grass. This covering 
can be rolled up and stowed, or‘ used 
ashore if necessary. Added support is 
given to the covering by a ridged pole 
and forked branches, as well as stays 
running from the palm stem bulwark. 
The only furniture consists of mats. 

In the flimsy, rude kabang sea-gipsies 
live and sleep, not on a calm lake or in 
the security of the river bank, but on the 
sea itself open to violent tropical storms 
from which even the shore provides 
lietle shelter. 

The dwellings of primitive man in 
tropical and temperate lands vary greatly 
in form and function but only slightly in 
the material used. This is almost always 
wood with the addition of vegetation, 
leaves and grass as thatch, Of all the 
materials man uses to build his dwelling, 
snow must be the most peculiar; and 
its use as a sole material for house build- 
ing is restricted almost entirely to the 
central Eskimos of North America. 

The snow igloo is an Eskimo inven- 
tion and there are several reasons why 
this type of dwelling is not found among, 
the corresponding Arctic dwellers in 
Asia. Firstly, the Eskimo territory in 
North America is practically entirely 
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beyond the northern limit of forest: 
this places the people outside an environ- 
ment in which the use of wood is pos- 
sible, In Asia, on the other hand, the 
forests extend further northwards, and 
supplies of poles for the framework of 
dwellings are plentiful even for Arctic 
dwellers. Secondly, the Eskimo concen- 
trates on seal fishing and caribou hunt- 
ing ; this does not usually ensure a supply 
of skins and furs above that which he 
needs for clothing and bedding. In 
Arctic Asia the reindeer has been domes- 
ticated and is an important factor in the 
lives of the people; there the people 
have plentiful supplies of skins for all 
purposes, Because seal fishing is so 
important in his life the Eskimo must 
live near the Arctic sea and consequently 
away from ateas which might possibly 
supply timber. Therefore he has little 
but snow with which to build in the 
winter when he is seal-bunting and the 
influence of the cavironment on his 
dwelling is absolute. 

The Eskimo territory extends over the 
whole of Arctic North America from 
Alaska to Greenland. Adequate shelter 
is a dire necessity here, where the real 
severity of the winter lies in the length 
of darkness, and violent blizzards which 
sweep across the snow plain unresisted 
by any kind of vegetation. 

The Eskimo builds his igloo on the 
seashore of on an ice-floe. The living 
chamber may be four yards or more in 
diameter and about three yards high. 
It is circular of ovoid in plan, and con- 
structed in the shape of a dome. The 
Eskimo cuts large blocks of snow with a 
bone knife from drifts of fine-grained 
compact snow: these he lays spirally 
and leaning inwards, thus constructing a 
dome without support of any kind. The 
size, slope, and inward inclination of 
each block, is skilfully calculated by eye 
and the result is a very firm structure, 





Round Homes, The African but abore 
and the Kirghiz, tent below, are both circular 
and built up from light wooden frames. 





In Southern India, The homes of the Hos tribe have their walls richly ornamented with 
designs and primitive figure drawings. Tbe Hos is ona of the few tribes who approach most 
closely to the “matriarchate”—a bypothatical social system, where the female is supreme. 


despite the fact that an hour and a half 
is sufficient for one man to erect a tem- 
porary dwelling. The key block, the last 
to be fitted, is carefully lowered in from 
the outside, All crevices are then tightly 
packed with snow to complete the 
Structure. Winter cold increases the 
solidity of this dwelling, the exterior 
freezing hard. 

The interior is lined with skins held in 
position by sinew cords passing through 
the walls. The air layer between the 
skins and the snow is a cold lining which 
Permits a temperature of twenty degrees 
above freezing inside the room, but 
Prevents this heat from reaching the 
snow wall itself. Consequently there is 
little melting inside the igtoo. At the 
reat of the igloo where the Eskimo 


sleeps there are ledges and platforms 
covered with moss and skin. 

There is no better example of 2 man’s 
way of life dominating his type of house 
than the central Asiatic nomad and his 
felt tent. 

The Kazak who, with their neigh- 
bours the Kirghiz and Kalmuck, are 
herders of horses, sheep and cattle, 
use a different type of tent, as a summer 
dwelling. With their flocks and herds, 
these people wander over a vast expanse 
of tertitory east of the River Volga, and 
south of the great northern forests of 
Russia, in the dry plains of Turkestan 
and Tashkent. Jn winter they seck pro- 
tection in woodland valleys, where they 
build semi-permanent wooden and turf 
huts, but in May the Kazak begins to 
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seatch for ticsh pastures and grassland 
‘The tuchness of the grass vauies so much 
and 18 so scarce that movement is con 
unuous, no sites betng used for more 
than atew days During these months of 
movement the people live in telt tents or 
vurts 

In notth castern Arizona and New 
Mestco whete stone 1s casily available 
and othe: mateuals relatively scarce, ate 
clastercd the stone villages of the Hopt 
Indians, prumine agticultuusts who 
giow mize 

A Hopi village, keown as a pucbie, 
makes a distinctive picture, a cluste: of 
stone built houses ticeular and untidih, 
arranged peiched on a1ochy ptomontory 
high above the cultryated fclds The 


Indian Village. 
He Fuses ave built one with anothy 


Te mam sheet of srl ige mee Mtdura shan eon at 
The walls a6 of md, biked bard by the san, and the 
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villhge accommodates between two bun 
dred and thre. hundred inhabitants 
Some ot the houxs are built of sun 
dried buck but these atc tchtveh now , 
the older and mote typical pueblo dwel 
Ing 18 nmide of local sandstone, toushly 
dressed and laid im courses without 
moira 
The houses atc variously atringd 

some ot two or three stories ate ter iced 
on all sides to form a tough prramid, 
othess ate grouped around a cowtyad 
They vse micgulrly above the ru gcd 
plateau spurs, almost 1 part of the sind 
Stone masses trom which they ac burt 
In this lies thet own peculiar buwty, a 
beauty spunging, often, fiom the vey 
testuictions that ate tmpowd by mturc 


et proximity 


sooft uw senbly thatched nith lens and tare full use rt made bere of the toed mitarids 





A NARROW STREET IN NiCOSTA—CYPRUS: 
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ADVANCED TYPES OF HOMES 


Dent & 


RIMITIVE DWELLINGS owe their 
Pes to the fact that simple 

people use local material, and diff 
erent peoples have diferent technical 
skill, Ace a higher level of culture how- 
ever, modern man’s ability to transport 
material to any place he wants it, and the 
fact that his technical skill has reached an 
acme in modern constructional methods, 
means that buildings of Western civiliza- 
tion are apt to have a similarity. 

The problems of living and construc- 
tion have been solved rather differently 
in the civilization of the Far East; but 
broadly speaking: the problems of a 
modern dwelling in higher cultures are 
similar whether in Britain or Japan. 

Man needs buildings ptimarily for 
shelter, and this function is common to 
all dwellings of primitive and civilized 
people. As man develops so his dwelling 
becomes more than a mere shelter. The 
family necds a home as well as a house. 
The dwelling must provide sheltcr and a 
place for cating and sleeping; in 
addition it must provide adequate facili 
ties for recreation, health, cleanliness, 
hospitality and privacy. 

The Chinese have a great tradition of 
building, but the ideas underlying it have 
been as stationary as their civilization 
was before the beginning of this century. 
It is based on the same principle as that 
underlying Greek architecture ; namely, 
two upright posts supporting a horizon- 
tal beam. Four posts set in a rectangle 
and supporting four beams form the 
frame of a simple rectangular building, 
for simplicity of plan is closcly bound up 
with this post-and-beam type of con- 














struction. The roof is the most impor- 
rant feature of every building ; indeed the 
frame is no more than a support for the 
elaborate and ornate roof, Because the 
posts take the weight the walls are 
independent and can ver be dis- 
pensed with. 

Elaboration to the Chinese builder 
means an increase in the number of roal's, 
which are of brightly coloured tile 
have massive upturned ca 
pagoda is the best example of this mult 
Plication of roots, and is an architectu 
form peculiar to China and Japan. 

There is very litde ostentatious pride 
in Chin building, and the houses 
are essentially simple, but the material 
the Chinese use in building is always 
important. The basic materials are 
wood and brick, even when stone is 
plentiful, and the use made of diflerent 
timbers gives a pleasing effect. 

A typical small Chinese dwelling can 
be found in any village on the lower 
Yangtze River. ‘The House is a simall 
wooden one of three or four rooms, all 
on one foot, It has gaily coloured tiles 
and projecting eaves. Before the house 
is a ficld, which is also a public fuorpath, 
In front of the house is a doorway and 
one large window. This doorway Icads 
into a large room occupying the width of 
the house, This room serves a general 
purpose ; for work, and also as a dininy 
room when the family decides to cat 
indoors. The ancestral] shrine is kept in 
this room, giving it such importance that 
all guests of honour are received here. 
The kitchen beyond, is much smaller and 
is dwarted by a huge cuoking-stove., 
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The kitchen has its little god, too, residing 
in a niche in one corner. Beyond the 
kitchen is the bedroom, which is some- 
times divided if two families are living 
in the same house. Each bedroom has 
two beds, for parents and young child- 
ren sleep together ; older boys, however, 
sometimes sleep in the front room. In 
a broad sense the house includes the 
road in front and the field behind, for it 
is a principle that the house is only an 
enclosed parcel of a larger living space ; 
a principle which is also found in Japan. 


Homes of Japan 

Japanese architecture is derived from 
that of China, It is one of the greatest 
styles of the civilized world, Its greatness 
lies in its simplicity and the exquisite 
use made of the constructional material. 
Tes effect lies in the subtle use of spaces 
and not in any added ornamentation. 
Wood, of which there is a plentiful 
variety, is the principal material that the 
Japanese use, but this they plane to such 
a high finish that the beams have, in 
themselves and in the grain, a decorative 
effect. Plaster, too, is used as an end in 
itself. To the Westerner wood and 
plaster are merely bases on which to 
paint and decorate; but the Japanese 
will only paint poor woodwork in order 
to cover up defects in the material. 

The ‘ traditional Japanese house is 
much more fragile than the European. 
It stands on a series of small foundation 
stones, but the structure itself is not 
connected with the ground, but is 
weighed down by the heavy roof. This 
top-heavinéss ensures enough stability 
for the dwelling to withstand strong 
winds. The walls which are subsequently 
added are of mud and plaster and give 
the house an additional weight. 

Wood is the principal material of con- 
struction, and sometimes logs and bent 
trees are used in their natural form to be 
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pillars, roof beams and tie beams. The 
carpenter makes the framework of the 
roof provisionally on the ground ; every 
member of the frame is tenoned, fitted 
and carefully numbered; he then fits 
them on the pillar support. 

The framework of a house can be 
erected in a single day, an occasion 
marked by ceremonies and a feast given 
by the household. Underpinnings are 
first set on the stone foundation so that 
the floor of the house is about three feet 
above the ground. The framework of 
columns is erected and the roof fitted on 
top. Walls are made of split bamboo 
wound with straw rope, and plastered 
with mud to the thickness of four or 
five inches. This is coated with plaster. 
Wallpaper is very rarely used. 

The floor is boarded and covered with 
mats. During 2 spring cleaning not only 
are the mats beaten and cleaned by the 
housewife, but the boards themselves are 
taken up and the ground beneath the 
house swept clean. The ceiling is simil- 
arly made of boards and these are very 
rarely coloured or stained, 


For Easy Ventilation 

The Japanese build their houses open 
to the south. They build as few walls 
inside their houses as possible, preferring 
to use sliding screens and openings. 
They can easily remove these sliding 
screens from their grooves, making onc 
room of two, or making one room into a 
large veranda leading to the garden. 
The screen is a wooden frame covered 
with paper; a single covering of white 
paper admits light, but a double covering 
of decorated paper is more durable. 
When the weather changes the Japanese 
replace their paper screens by screens of 
split bamboo which helps to ensure 
ventilation. 

‘The plan of the house is usually very 
simple; the main parts are the living- 





Semple Asnu Home, A furily meds a bome us nell as a house, th dueling must provide 


shelter, and a plact for eating and she ping 


This Avma family in Japan 1 sted on rush matt 


round the wood frre on which ther cooking is done, and over wbrch bangs ¢ keith 


oom, hall, guest-room and kitchen. 
All are very plain and almost devoid of 
furniture. The front entrance has aa 
extension where visitors are sheltered 
while removing their muddy shoes 
before entering the house, this is a 
feature which is retained in the planning 
of European style houses in Japan 

The garden 1s an integral part of the 
house, and there 1s nothing to divide the 
two but a movable screen. Once this 
Is removed, interior and exterior become 
one , the transition 1s made easier and the 
tusion more complete by stepping stones 
leading ditectly from the Irving room to 
the far end of the garden, Making the 
garden an integral part of the home 1s 
attempted in China, im Japan it 1s 
achieved, In Europe it 1s a principle that 
strongly appeals to modern architects, 
and which 1s being incorporated in many 


new ideas of house planning ‘The urcat 
charm of a Japancse house Itey in the 
genctal simple harmony of dwelliny ind 
landscape 

Man to Western civilization demands 
greater amenitics fiom his dwelling , 3 
must satisty both biological and physical 
needs In tt peopk must be able to cat, 
rest, sleep and rear a family It should 
cater for social needs and provide tot 
companionship, Iusurc, play and study , 
it must also satisfy an axsthctic necd, tor 
the tull deyclopmeat of an individual 
requires pleasant surroundings Ther 
are still slums and hovels, disfiguring thc 
Western towns and cities, which ar 
inadequate even for man’s primary needs 
They are a legacy of the ninctucnth 
century whcn industrial progress was 
bought at the cost of debascment of 
lying conditions tn the cities and towns 


Modern Western housing has a dreary 
history and its worst features remain in 


the great cities, The vast industrial 
development of the nineteenth century 
meant 2 great increase in the population 
of the towns and industrial centres. 
Overcrowding became serious, and the 
worker found himself living in smaller 
rooms, The number of dwellings on the 
same land increased, and blocks of 
houses were multiplied with little or no 
intervening space. ‘There were no 
gardens and only the smaliest concciv- 





able yard. Towards the end of the cen- 
tury a series of laws were passed regulat- 
ing the types of dwellings saised. ‘They 
only meant that the congestion became 
legalized and slums were standardized. 
Tenements and back-to-back houses 
dominated every building scheme. ‘The 
tragedy of the situation, as far as modern 
towns are concerned, was that these 
dwellings became a standard from which 
today’s buildings are moving but slowly. 

In the early twentieth century the 
town burst its limits in a confusion of 





reckless individualit People needing 

new homes, in their violent reaction, 
built detached houses; but the lack of 
planning only added to the confusion. 
The Western town dweller is accustomed 
to the dreary monotony of regulated 
by-law streets in which space is deter- 
mined by the price of the land and not 
by the needs of man. 

The standard of every dwelling in a 
modern city should be that the house 
meet the requirements of the fami 
not the requirements of rentals and by- 








Thailand Peasant Home. The interiar 
of this house is typical of middle-peasant 
homes in Vhuiland. The family is occupied in 
chewing betel, and the pots between kushimd 
and wife contain the ingredients : lima, betel- 
mit, green-leaf and tobacco. As all the 


Samily sit on the floor there is no need for very 


auch furniture, The matiress with the 
mosquite net aver it serves as a communal 
bed. The canal flows hy outside thr donc. 





laws. Other requirements no less basic 

are those of privacy, health, cleanliness 

and sanitation, as well as the importance 

of air and ventilation. The dwellings 

should have a purpose, and comfort and 

convenience are part of this purpose. ° 
Distances from work and centres of 
leisure should be considered. Last bur 
not least, the dwelling should be safe te 
live in. 

The great percentage ot factory work- 
ers, miners, farmers and labourers know 
too well how far modern building falls 
short of the standard. A clerk or factory 
worker in a great city finds himsclf the 
tenant of a small cramped flat, part ot 
which overlooks a dismal wall anc part 
of which looks out on a noisy thorough- 
fare. He hastens to get up at an unseason- 
able hour in the morning because he 
must travel to his work ; this may take 
an hour by tube or bus, or even longer 
if he depends on his bicycle. Work over, 
be travels home again deprived of much 
of his leisure by the time spent in travel- 
ling. Nor can the tiny flat be a centre of 
his amusement. He is driven to seek this 
in the nearest cinema, dance hall or public 
house. 

Far from the noise of the city the 
farmer enjays the peace of the country- 
side, but his dwelling is by no means 
ideal. It may be badly lighted and venti- 
lated, the ceilings low, the bedrooms 
sometimes little more than lofts. The 





Marrakesh Fountain. 


amenities ot the town which make life 
easier cannot easily be brought to him. 
Such things as electricity, gas and labour- 
saving appliances, which would be a 
boon to his wife, are often unobtainable. 

Very few dwellings come within the 
standard which could be demanded in 
‘Western civilization, Within the last 
two decades a gradual realization of the 
working man’s requirements has Jed to 
an endeavour on the part of the authori- 
ties to plan communities. Welwyn 


Garden City in England is well-known’ 


example. The cottage type of dwelling 
has been adhered to throughout and 
these cottages are loosely grouped in 
blocks, squares and cul-de-sacs. The 
result is dignified and pleasing, but 
lacks the urbanity which is mare con- 
spicuous in planning schemes in Holland. 





Water is as essential in the daily life of the people of the East, as 
of the West ; but it ix rarely“ laid on” in their bomes. Here, men and bays are fetching water 
from the fountain, with its Western taps, in the village street. Two youngsters scrub the pail. 


Arrangements of dwellings in fairly 
large communities in Germany centre 
largely around the problem of orientation 
in order that each dwelling should have 
the maximum amount of sunshine. The 
dwellings are arranged in large blocks, 
four storeys high, in single rows, There 
are no squares, corners or cul-de-sacs in 
the plan. The majority of the dwellings 
face west, the living rooms and balconies 
having the afternoon sunshine, and the 
bedrooms the morning sunshine. The 
community plan includes park, play- 
ground and school, It is urban and 
orderly, and each block has a pleasant 
double vista. 

Some of the new types of modern 
dwellings which attain the requirements 
of clean and healthy living, have evolved 
naturally from new constructional 
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methods and the use of new materials. 
Buildings in steel, concrete and glass, 
the basic modern materials, give the 
functional dwellings which most nearly 
approach the conception of a “ machine 
to live in.” Gone are the many small, 
cramped tooms of nineteenth-century 
building ; they are replaced by a large 
living-room adaptable to many purposes. 
‘This is strongly reminiscent of the free 
plan of Far Eastern dwellings, and recalls 
the words of the Chinese philosopher 
Lao Tze in 00 n.c., which might 
almost be the motto of the modern archi- 
tect : “ The reality of a building does not 
consist of walls and roof, but in the space 
within to be lived in.” 

It is the “ space within ” with which 
Western builders are concerned. This 
does not necessarily mean that such 
dwellings will be in the new basic 


materials. Considered in a wide sense, 
steel and concrete are not being used in 
Europe to'a great extent. In 1924, the 
Amsterdam authorities built a village of 
prefabricated concrete slabs. The 
scheme was a success ; but recent build- 
ing has been in the traditional brick style. 
This is true of Germany, England and 
Denmark. Nevertheless the form was 
new and functional, and whatever the 
materials used, living and living space 
were the first consideration. 

However industrialized the Western 
civilization, with its tendency towards 
prefabrication, dwellings will never be- 
come stereotyped ; for men and women 
everywhere will always demand variety, 
and a varicty of types of dwellings will 
always be built. 

‘The most important type is the one- 
family house of cottage. The ordinary 


Water Carriers. This local well in Spanish Morocco is crowded with women and children 
fetching their water, and at the same time, indulging in gossip with their friends. For the 
sell is as important for the social intercourse it affords, as for the water it gives. 


la 





Modern Homes, The American (Minnesota) home abore, and the African (Capetonn) 
ome below, are both typical of modern styles of architecture. Such dwellings provide for 
the recreation, health and privacy of the family as well as mere shelter. 
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Cottage Dwellings, The vast majarity of dvellings in England, Belginm, Volland and 


Scandinavia are of the cottage type. 


Here is a typical interior of a Finnish fisherman's home, 


Loaves of bread are strung up on a pole near the ceiling to dry and harden. By the store are 

milk cans and separating apparatus, and the big tub by the cupboard is the one used year 

after year for mixing the dough for the sour bread. Mother and daughter are engaged in the 
weaving and spinning of cloth; work they have done from earliest times. 


man’s belief in this type of house is 
prevalent over wide areas; the vast 
majority of dwellings in England, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Scandinavia are of 
the cottage type. The English group 
their cottages in small blocks; they 
have small gardens divided by brick 
curtain walls. On the European main- 
land the streets are Jonger and the living- 
room usually faces west. The garden is 
always behind the dwelling, an important 
element in such countries as Germany 
where the people often eat their meals 
out of doors, 

Of maltiple dwellings the two-storey 
flats are the most important, some being 
found in England and Germany. Build- 


ings higher than two storeys are rar 
found in England outside metropolitan 
areas. A conception of the single build- 
ing as a complete community unit is new 
in England, although not in Amcrica. 
In New York Jand became so scarce that 
buildings have grown upwards to enor- 
mous heights. 

In general, however, the trend is not 
towards multiple dwellings but to single 
dwellings. This is trae of most Euro- 
pean countries. It is to the single 
dwelling that the latest technique of 
construction, prefabrication, _applics 
more particularly. 

But the problems of dwellings today 
are not only problems of housing the 





Multiple Dwellings. In large metropolitan 
areas where space is pressing, flats (buildings 
several storeys bigh) may take the place of 
small individual homes. To make them safe 
such buildings are usually made of steel and 
concrete. In New York, where space is at a 
premium, buildings have reached enormous 
beixbts. Great blacks of flats are found in the 
targe towns of the Soviet Union, such as 
Moasconr and Stalingrad. Community living 
is encouraged there on the basis of economy. 
In European countries large blocks of flats 
have never become really popular, and, except 
in the large towns where they are necessary, 
the twa or three storey house is more in de- 
mand. Perhaps the best-known flats for 
workers are the tenement buildings of Vienna. 
Flat roofs, sun balconies and sun-blinds are a 
feature of this lovely apartment bouse in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, where the bot 
climate makes such amenities necessary. 


single family. They are not merely con- 
cerned with a block of flats. The require- 
ments of the community of people are to 
be considered, and the individual dwel- 
ling finds its place in town planning 
schemes. Hy regarding the single dwel- 
ling as an integral part of a living organ- 
ism, the town, then each scheme and plan 
must consider every dwelling. There 
must be a new conception of a city. 
Urban centres should be clearly defined 
and planned with complete towns, leav- 
ing outside a really rural environment 
within easy reach of every inhabitant of 
the town, Towns must be planned on the 
basis of communities ; the needs of the 
people must be studied carefully, and 
communities planned to give comfort, 
health, happiness as well as the best 
amenities. Recent plans in city building 
and recent architectural design prove 
that man can create as beautifully as ever. 
The whole of mankind can benefit by his 
new creations, This is the ideal. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


CLOTHES FOR PROTECTION 





HERE ARE three fundamental 

| easons why man wears clothes ; 

for protection, for decoration aad 

modesty. Opinion varics as to which of 
these motives is primary. 

To anyone living in lands where the 
climate is cold or wet, it would seem 
obvious that clothes develop as a pro- 
tection against the weather, Yet the Ona 
Indians living in Tierra del Fuego, where 
the winter is exceptionally hard, wear 
little or no clothes. And it is certain that 
man can stand the bleakest weather, and 
bitterest wind, with litre or no clothing, 
as long as he does not wash; for dict 
and grease retain much of the body heat, 
a fact which is appreciated by the Tibet- 
ans who live on the roof of the world. 
Protection from the weather, then, is not 
necessarily a primary motive for clothing 
among all the peoples of the earth. But 
it must be considered as one of the most 
important, 

‘The most obvious protective function 
of clothing is protection against the cold. 
The inhabitants of Arctic Eurasia and 
North America have devised the most 
elaborate of clothes in order to keep out 
the cold. The clothing of these peoples is 
generally fur in winter when extremes of 
cold are encountered, and is cut in a 
pattern which closely follows the shape 
of the body. Of this tailored clothing 
the best example “ among _ primitive 
peoples is found among the Eskimo. 

The Eskimo carefully cut their gar- 
ments on established patterns which 
differ for men and women. The making 
of the complete outfit is the work of the 
women, who finely stitch and ornament 





the finished article, aprons, 
boots, cape and chin protectors. 
Eskimo has even devised slit go 
ivory to protect his eyes against the wlare 
of the snow. 

The clothes of the Kazak of Central 
Asia are similarly devised; but the 
characteristic garment which this herder 
always wears is the kaftan, a long padded 
coat which reaches to the ankle. It is 
made of coarse woollen and cotton 
cloths, and in very cold weather the 
Kazak wears three or four beneath his 
shorter sheepskin jacket. He tucks his 
wide, thick, woollen trousers into his 
tall boots of heavy leather. The Kirghiz 
of Turkestan similarly protect them- 
selves from the cold. Their costume 
consists of baggy leather breeches worn 
on top of their cotton trousers, and a 
coarse shirt. The outer garment is a 
kaftan such as that worn by the Kazaks. 
The Kirghiz also wear skull caps, and 
over these a sheepskin hood or a conical 
hat. 

The hoods may be regarded as an 
extension of bodily clothing. The boot 
or shoe, however, is a separate article of 
clothing. Its form and use often show 
adaptation to special circumstances. 
Whenever man has to travel fairly exten- 
sively he weats shoes of some kind. 
This is especially so if the ground is 
rough or necessitates special protection. 
The Masai of East Africa protect their 
feet against thorns by wearing bull hide 
sandals. The Bolivian natives also wear 
sandals to protect them ftom prickly 
shrubs. The natives of Sanioa wear bark 
sandals to protect their feet fro: injury 
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Taos Indian in Decorative Dress. Primitive man wears charms and amultts as a 
protection against evil spirits which are likely to beset him by day or night, Beads, feathers 
and elaborately dressed bair form part of the dress of the Taos Indian of New Mexico. 
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Kenya Mother and Baby, It is diffienlt at first to distinguish the baby, envelopea as be 13 
in bis plaited straw bat, Baby is carried in a kind of baversack, which straps over bis 
mother’s shoulders. The hat is to shield bim from the tropical sum. 
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on the sharp surtaces of the coral. 

‘The best example, however, of footwear 
made for a special purpose is the snow 
shoe, Its function is simply that of allow- 
ing the wearer to walk oa snow. Al- 
though it is a special article of clothing 
it is also an invention in transportation. 
This is extremely important to hunters 
of caribou, reindeer and buffalo; these 
animals flounder helplessly in the snow, 
and their movement is consequently 
much slower than that of the hunter 
equipped with snow shoes. 

The snow shoe has two forms; the 
frame, and the plank, which is techni- 
cally a ski, It is found throughout the 
Northern hemisphere where snow falls 
heavily enough to impede travel, except 
in Greeniand and among the northern 
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Eskimo. It may seem strange that 
among all Arctic peoples the Eskimo 
are the only ones who do not use snow 
shoes. This is due to the fact that during 
the winter the Eskimo hunt seal and, 
consequently, rarely have to move far 
from one spot. They live in a permanent 
settlement near the shore and the walking 
they have to do can be done at their 
leisure. 

Cold is not the only clement which 
necessitates protection. This is some- 


times necessary in the hot climates of the 
world. Turbans and head-dresses serve 
this purpose in warm countries, and for 
the European in tropical lands the pith 
helmet is an absolute necessity. On the 
Upper Nile native helmets ate made of 
plaited human hair topped with ostrich 





feathers. A further edging of feathers 
makes the helmet a fine sun protector. 
Almost as important in equatorial and 
tropical lands is the native’s nced to 
protect himself against insects and pests. 
Protection is often nceded, too, against 
human enemies, and articles of clothing 
have been devised for this special pur- 
pose. The shield of a primitive warrior 
may be regarded as an extension of bodily 
clothing, for it protects its wearer from 
the spears and arrows of the enemy. 
For primitive man there is one more 
danger against which he must protect 
himself; that is the evil spirics which 
beset him day and night. In an effort to 
protect himself against magic he wears 
charms of all kinds. The Semang of 


Malaya, for example, wear girdles and 








Hats or Baskets? 


‘These natives of 
Abyssinia ear their buge  grass-wiven 
baskets as hats when there is nothing to carry 


in them. They afford excellent protection 


from too mech sun or rain, 


Umbrellas or Hats? ‘These Indian villagers 
have made themselves headwear aut of cacusut 
deaves to protect them from strong gusts of 
wind and beary rain when they are working 
in the fields. Stretching as they do, right wer 
the back, they give better protection ts 
would a Western man’s umbrella, 
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necklaces made of jungle creepers and 
leaves as charms to ward off the unwel- 
come spirits of their forest home. 
Primitive man is often unclothed. But 
this does not necessarily mean he is 
undecorated. To the European a Shilluk 
man from the Upper Nile is to all intents 
and purposes naked. Nevertheless, 
appearances are as important to him as 
to the well-dressed man of the world. 
To the Shilluk his hair style is of 
primary concern. He is for ever devising 
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new coiffures, eventually so delicately 
set and so elaborate that he must rest his 
head on a wooden head-rest when he 
sleeps, lest he disturb his work of art. 
He scrapes away, however, ali body hair. 
He covers his face with white ashes, and 
on special occasions he uses a cosmetic 
of burnt powder, He hangs ostrich 
shell rings from his hips and palm leaves 
round his knees. He may be unclothed, 
but he adorns himself with meticulous 
care to be in the utmost height of fashion. 


To Keep Out the Cold. The Eskimo wear tailored clothes, usnally made of fur and skins, 
10 protect them from the cold. The outfits, which differ for nten and women, are made by the 
women, and finely stitched. The hood can be used to cover the bead, or to carry baby. 





Fashion in Laplana. 
Then clothes are of the tatlored style, woxen from the haus of then animals, or fian the hedis of 


reindeer 


Every man likes his body o1 his clothes 
to be decotated Simple: peoples decot 
ate themselves with scais, tattoo marks 
and paint, o1 add bone, wooden and 
metal ornaments to then body, even 
when they havc hitrle o1 no clothing. 

Among those people who clothe them 
selves more ot less completly, the 
clothes they wear aie ornamented and 
decorated the Eskimo 1s very proud of 
the decotated bordc: of his fur jacket 

There 1s a great deal of psychological 
evidence which tends to show that the 
dcsiie for warmth, protection or modesty 
comes after the deste for decoration 
There 1s much to be said for the view 
that decoration 15 the fundamental 
motive tor clothing 

The motne of modesty has most 





1 family of Laplanders are seen hive wearing ther summer clotins 


Lhear boots, woin by all the membus of the family, are also made from skins 


complex implications Thc Europraa 
suffers considerable mental discomfort 
at the thought of ban naked Bur there 
is no instinct which makes all people 
ashamed to expose then bods The 
men of the Shilluk see nothing ammodcst. 
in walking about catincly nude The 
Melanesian people of the South West 
Pacific aic unclad until they reach the age. 
of puberty Many othe1 pumutive 
people have not the slightest ficling of 
indecency when unclothed Indecd it 
may even be true to say that clothing has 
produced the sense of shame, and not 
shame clothing 

On the whole modesty 1s a weak 
motive, for often concealment ts part of 
the art of alluring, and consequently the 
very opposite of modesty Some people 


ws 


is. a 
RAN meen. 





NAVAJO INDIAN WOMAN IN HGLIDAY DRESS 








Fashion in Uganda. The simpler peoples 

of the equatorial and tropical forests use 

vegetation in fashioning their scanty garments. 

These young women of the Lugwala tribe 
wear a scanty covering of leaves. 


may be modest not only when they are 
undressed but whea they are over- 
dressed. Native women of the Congo 
become exceedingly shy and even asham- 
ed when they are induced to wear Euro- 
pean clothing ; and in European society 


a woman who is said to be over-dressed 
would hardly be considered to be modest. 

Clothing, whether in absence or in 
abundance, is not the only thing condu- 
cive to a sense of shame or modesty. A 
Californian Indian divested of his nose 
ring would feel the same shame of naked- 
ness as the European without clothes. 

In different races different parts of the 
body are concealed. Among primitive 
peoples care is taken to conceal the 
sexual organs and the buttocks. Moslem 
women concentrate on concealing their 
faces as well. The modesty motive seeks 
to conceal entirely as opposed to the 
decorative motive, which secks to attract 
by enhancing bodily beauty. Sometimes 
man compromises between these two in 
satisfying his needs and strengtheniog 
and rationalizing his acts by adding the 
third motive, protection. Thus the effect 
of concealing the body, which is implied 
in modesty, may sometimes be an acci- 
dental one ; fora man may wear an article 
of clothing to protect part of his body, 
not to conceal it; as when the Masai 
wartior of East Africa covers his but- 
tocks with hide to protect them from 
thorns when he sits. 

Although contacts with the outside 
world are altering the situation, the 
materials for primitive man’s clothes 
must come either from his surroundings, 
from animals he hunts and herds, or from 
the fibres of plants which he deliberately 
cultivates. The simpler peoples of the 
equatorial and tropical forests utilize 
vegetation in fashioning their scanty 
garments. Men and women weat aprons 
of vegetable fibres, or short skirts of loose 
fibres like the Melanesians of the South 
Pacific. 

Bark is widely used by many peoples 
as a clothing material, ‘The Semang 
pound the bark of the wild bread fruit 
tree until it is loosened from the wood ; 
they then remove it in a shect, by ewo 
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horizontal cuts and one vertical. They 
wash the inner bark and leave it to dry, 
then beat it vigorously with small 
wooden bats specially made for the pur- 
pose. When the bark has been beaten 
into a sheet about a yard in length it is 
ready to be worn as a loin cloth. The 
Semang are the only Negrito people in 
South-East Asia to use bark cloth, but 
it is commonly used among cultivators, 
both there and in the Pacific. 

The Polynesians cultivate the paper 
mulberry specially for the bark which 
they remove from the sapling. ‘They cut 
the bark into long strips, which, when 
overlapped, make a cape or wrap knowa 
asa “‘tapa.” ‘These wraps are stamped 
and painted with vegetable dye until they 
are elaborately ornamented. The Poly- 
nesians wear them on ceremonial occa- 


sions. When it is oiled and varnished the 
tapa is a very durable article which 
resists water. In the New World the 
Nootka and the Kwakiutl sometimes use 
bark cloth as capes, and the Boro of the 
Amazon forests fashion clothes from the 
same material. 

Hide as a material for clothing is used 
by the hunters of the world, ‘They show 
a remarkable ability to use the whole 
of the hunted animal which, conse~ 
quently, tends to dominate their material 
possessions. The meat is eaten, bones 
are used to make tools, sinews to make 
threads, and skins to provide shelter and 
protection when fashioned into tents and 
clothing. The latter has the virtue of 
being windproof. 

The hide used for clothing is a soft 
and relatively unprepared animal skin 


Grass Skirts, The short skirts of loose fibres worn by the South Sea Islanders are well 
known ; a mother and her daughter from the Isle of Mailu south-east of New Guinea are seen 
bere wearing their skirts as they work at their pottery, the island? s most important merchandise. 
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as distinct from leather. The simplest 
form of hide clothing is the triangular 
loin cloth worn by the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari Desert. Their women wear a 
small, square apron of hide suspended 
from a girdle; in addition they wear a 
hide cloak which they tie over the right 
shoulder, and in which they carry every- 
thing, including the day’s firewood 
suppiy, and the baby. 

The Masai, East African cattle herders, 
vsually make their clathing of calf skin. 
The women prepate the skins for cloth- 
ing by special treatments. They leave the 
hair on for heavy clothes; but more 
usually it is rubbed off with an iron 











Hide Clothing, The Masai, East Afriont 
cattle herders, usually make their clothes of 
calf skin which is soft and pliable. 
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scraper and the skin softened with fat 
and butter. It is made still more pliable 
by stamping it underfoot. 

Masai clothing is simple and scanty, 
except on ceremonial occasions when the 
function of clothing is purely decorative 
and indicates a certain status. The 
Masai warrior wears a calf-skin wrap 
and often has a triangular hide flap sus- 
pended from behind the girdic, The 
women wear goat-skin aprons, which are 
either smal! and suspended from the hip 
gitdie, or large enough to be able to 
throw part of the apron over the right 
shoulder, thus covering the upper part of 
the body. Al) wear sandals of thick bull 
hide to protect their feet against thorns 
and rough ground. 

Hides are the most important material 
for clothing among the hunters and herd- 
ers of Northern Asia, The reindeer 
herders of the extreme north use reindeer 
skins, while the horse and cattle breeders, 
such as the Yakut, use horse and cattle 
skins. Near the sea in Arctic Asia the 
people use sealskin extensively for cloth- 
ing, especially in summer when light 
apparel is needed. In winter they wear 
furs and felting which are mote efficient 
against the cold winds. Pastoral nomads 
such as the Razak of Central Asia make 
extensive usc of felt clothing, an excellent 
protection against the cold of the Russian 
interior, The hait of the animal in itself 
would be insufficient to keep out the 
biting winter cold; but the people 
devise a quilted garment which is 
tailored to the shape of the body. 





Use of Cloth 
Cioth is a familiar material throughout 
Western civilization. The use of cloth 
presupposes that man has adopted two 
features of the higher cultures; cultiva- 
tion and breeding. Where these higher 
cultures have had any influence in the 
world, cloth usually supersedes all other 


matcrials as a basis for clothing. This is 
particularly true in equatorial and tropi- 
cal lands which have been influenced by 
the empires of European powers. This 
of course merely means that the natives 
have adopted certain features of Western 
civilization. Cotton has been used exten- 
sively by the peoples of America from 
Arizona to Peru as well as in Africa, and 
throughout India, where it is believed 
to have been in use in the Indus Valley 
as far back as 2700 B.C. 


Different Materials 

Cotton is not the only cloth used, flax 
is of great importance as cultivated 
fibre ; linen is a material which has been 
used since the great civilizations of 
Fgypt and Babylon, In China and the 
Far East the people use, and have always 
used, silk and hemp extensively. 

‘The Cochin Indians of the Maiabar 
coast of India use cotton cloth. Although 
much of the cloth is imported from 
other parts of India, and even from 
abroad, some is still woven locally on 
small hand-looms, From this is fashioned 
the scanty garments of the poorest 
people, the Untouchables. The weavers 
themselves, although they are artisans, 
come within the lowest caste. A merchant 
sells the weaver his yarn, and very often 
by back the cloth when it has been 
made. Pedlars then sell and distribute 
the cloth at weekly fairs and markets in 
the country. 

The clothes worn by the Cochin 
Indians are scanty and simple. The 
Brahmin of the highest caste is content 
with the loin cloth and waist cloth 
Sometimes he adds a shoulder wrap 
The cloth he wears is invariably of white 
cotton, for he looks upon other colours 
and other materials as inferior. Only the 
fineness of the weaving distinguishes the 
differing qualities of these cloths. 

Cloth is the basis of European cloth- 











Selung Loin Cloth. 
people of the Eastern Gulf of Bengal. Their 
scomfortuble-looking garment is made from 
bark cloth. After the bark is stripped from 
the iree it is washed and dried. The next 
process is a thorough beating with mouden 
bats until the material is large enough for a 


Uhe Sehing are a 


loin cloth, about one yard square. This 
material i in common use among cultivators 
hath here and in the Pacific. 


ing, bur its discussion relates more to 
form than to material: for the amazing 
variety of the patterns which Western 
cultures present belong to the province 
of decoration and fashion, rather than to 
any virtue that may be attached to the 
material itself 


Clothing of Cloth. Where Western civilization hax bad any influence in the world, clath 
usually supersedes all other materials at @ basis for clothing. Thus, the natives of Africa 


(below) are sean wearing garments of printed cotton imported from Exrope. On the other hand, 
Tinen bas been used in Egypt since the great civilizations of Egypt and Babylon, while in China 
and ibe Far East people use silk and hemp. Chinese coolies (above) wear blue cotton. 
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Decoration. Man decorates bis body or clothing for many reasons ; in some cases the sexwal 
mosive is the dominant one ; in others, decorations are consegu.nt upon bunting or fighting prowess, 
or to show status, clan or occupation. The Dogan dancers (French Sudan) are dressed in shells. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


CLOTHES FOR DECORATION 


HE SHILLUK prove the fact that 

a person who is unclothed is not 

necessarily unadorned; indeed 
decoration is of more importance in it- 
self when a person is scantily dressed or 
nude, A head-dress is significant indeed 
to a man who wears nothing else. 

The purpose that causes man to 
decorate his body or his clothing is a 
complex one. Some authorities say that 
the sexual motive is dominant, specially 
among the more primitive peoples. 
Many peoples paint the sexual regions, or 
adorn them with complex tattooed 
designs. Clothing itself usually begins 
around the sexual organs. In many 
primitive tribes children run about naked 
until they ate initiated at puberty. This 
often means the wearing of clothes for 
the first time. The female attire of some 
Congo Negroes, such as the Nkundu, 
shows that sometimes the adornment 
of the sexual organs with clothing is 
more the means of attracting attention 
than of concealing. It consists of little 
more than a plaited hip girdle, in front 
of which hangs a diminutive apron no 
bigger than the palm of the hand, which 
neither covers nor conceals. Behind the 
hip girdle hangs a flaming ted tassel, 
which the Congo belles cleverly contrive 
to swing as they walk, The combined 
effect is the very opposite of modesty. 

Some decorations ate consequent upon 
fighting and warfare. The trophies of 
hunting which ate carried home are 
always decorative, and their wearing is 
an indication of the prowess of the proud 
hunter. Horns and antlers are used more 
to decorate the home: even Europeans 


are familiar with the varied trophies 
which every big game hunter is eager 
to display, whether they are antlers and 
heads on the hall wall or tiger skins in 
the study. The primitive peoples wear 
the skins of hunted animals ; and nee! 
laces of teeth or even bones and skulls. 

It is often the case in war that decor 
tions may also be the means of terrorizing, 
the cnemy, so that painted decorations 
become war paint and masks a feature of 
warfare. The Congo warrior in his war 
paint is a terrifying sight. The legacy of 
such customs is a strange thing. The 
Hussars of today still carry the emblems 
of skulls on their hats and skcleton ribs 
on their jackets. Decorative as this may 
be on ceremonial occasion, it has lost its 
original function, and the Hussar aban- 
dons it in modern warfare for the more 
unobtrusive khaki. 

Decoration is significant to man in 
every country, because it can show status, 
clan and occupation. Although many of 
the ornaments worn by the Shilluk may 
be his own fancy, he also wears che badge 
of his people, This takes the form of a 
set of small gashes on his forchead which 
swell into permanent scars and show the 
tribe to which he belongs. 

The use of certain colours may he the 
prerogative of royalty ; generally speak- 
ing the higher the rank the more custly 
and elaborate is the costume and decora- 
tion. A fact equally truc of Conga 
Negrocs and any modern atmy. Certain 
forms of decoration have become the 
insignia of certain occupations ; mortar 
boards and hoods in universities signify 
academic degrees and the university 
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Congo Fisherman. Primitive bunters weat 
the shins of their prey, and necklaces of their 


tecth.  Ewrepean hunters decorate their 


bomes with horns and antlers. 


which awards them. Wigs are worn by 
judges and barristers in the law courts of 
England; dress suits have become the 
uniforms of European waiters, as well as 
the evening dress of Western society. 

Primitive tribes, however, stress status 
more than other peoples of the world. 
‘A Hopi gitl, who is proud of her maiden- 
hood, shows this by wearing her hair in 
large whirls above her cars. Among the 
Kikuyu in East Africa a necklace shows 
the girl to be betrothed ; an iron collar 
shows she is married ; and when she is 
old enough to have an initiated son, she 
wears spiral copper earrings. 

The distinctions of decorations based 
on wealth ate not as stable as those 
imposed by rank. It is casies to Jose one’s 
wealth than one’s rank, and a high 
station in life commands more respect 
than a temporary amassing of fortune. 
But wealth can be a distinction among 
those people who wear their currency 
as decoration, as is possible when their 
currency is in the form of shells and 
teeth. Similarly, peoples of higher 
cultures wear precious stones. 

Ideals. of beauty among primitive 
peoples rarely conform to Western stan- 
dards. Some features, which are marked 
departures from the Grecian ideal of 
Europe and the English-speaking world, 
are regarded as most desitable by primi- 
tive man when he secks his mate. In the 
same way bodily beauty is enhanced by 
methods which peoples of a higher 
culture would regard with horror and 
even loathing. 

One method primitive peoples have of 
making the body more beautiful is that 
of cicatrization or scarring. The flesh is 
cut with a sharp instrument and the 
wound prevented from healing by 
rubbing fats and ashes into it Congo 
Negroes make the incision with a needle 
and fill the scar with wood ash. The 
body of a Nkundu woman of Africa is 
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nearly covered with such scars in speci- 
fied patterns on the back, chest, abdomen. 
and face, Pygmy women of the Congo 
cover their abdomens with scars in a 
geometric pattern. 

Tattooing is a more widespread prac- 
tice than scarring, and more familiar to 
the Western mind. In Polynesia the work 
is performed by a highly esteemed expert. 
He traces the figures carefully on the 
body in the desired pattern ; he then taps 
in the pigment with a sharp stone. The 
process is a painful one, but his client 
will suffer much in otder to obtain the 
decorative effect of which he will be so 
proud. If the tattooing is extensive he 
may extend the procedure over several 
periods, because few can bear the smart- 
ing for a prolonged time. Despite the 
pain incurred in the process therefore, it 
is a common practice ; for fashion and 
prestige dictate an extensive covering 
of tattoo marks. 

Among the Marquesans of the Eastern 
Pacific the entire body is sometimes 
covered. The Samoans decorate them- 
selves in this way from the waist to the 
knee. Tattooing among the Maori 
women is confined to the upper lip and 
chin, but the men’s faces, thighs and 
buttocks are covered with intricate 
spical patterns. Tattooing is by no 
means confined to ptimitive peoples. 
Many a Western sailor will find a shop, 
in any great port, which betokens the 
willingness of its tenant to trace any pat- 
tern on the body for a small sum. 

Painting the body, or parts of the 
body, is found at all cultural levels. It 
is a more temporary form of decoration 
than tattooing and scarring, and merely 
changes the appearance for a specific 
occasion. Paint is not only smeared over 
the body ; patterns are traced inthe paint, 
of with it, Some Australian wartiors 
cover their faces with gypsum and trace 
boomerang patterns in it. Some primi- 
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East African Fashion. A young woman 
of the Nandi tribe, wears a hip girdle of 
brightly coloured beads, and ornanents. 











Deformation. People of the Belgion Congo 
would consider this young woman, with ber 
searred face and elongated bead (ensured by 
binding ber bead as a baby) most beautiful. 


Mutilation. This handsome man from New 
Guinea wears a rod through bis nose, and bas 
the lobes of bis ears perforated and stretched. 


tive people paint their body over a 
period of mourning. Young Indian 
women of the Colorado Rivet region 
rarely appear in public without red or 
yellow designs on their cheeks, This is 
not far removed from the habits of 
women in Europe aad America who 
rouge their checks and use lipstick. 
Lipstick intensifies the natural red colour 
of the lips, but sometimes a contrasting 
colour is more arresting and decorative. 
African natives often paint their bodies 
and faces in white, while the white 
‘woman sometimes intensifies the colour 
of her skin by wearing on her face a 
black velvet beauty spot. 

Of all forms of decoration mutilation 
may seem the strangest way of adding to 
one’s beauty, but it is a common form of 
decoration with some tribes. Congo 
Pygmies insist on having their teeth 
tapered, It is a painful process, in which 
the sufferer’s head is held between the 
knees of the operator, who taps a little 
chisel against each tooth until it is taper- 
ed toa point, Not a murmut escapes the 
sufferer under this beautifying process, 
for no longer will his teeth be natural 
“ like that of the beasts.” Every Shilluk 
who is not of royal blood has his lower 
incisors knocked out. ‘The boys of many 
tribes at puberty have their teeth filed, 
broken to a point, or knocked out. 
The Philippine Istanders go one step 
further, and blacken what teeth are left. 

In New South Wales the aborigines 
pieree the septum of the nose and insert 
a long bone pin, a practice common in 
many parts of the globe. A Chacobo boy 
of Bolivia bas his septum pierced in his 
early teens. He wears a rod through the 
opening until the wound heals, whea 
toucan feathers are inserted. Perforation 
of the lobes of the ears in order to insert 
ornaments is another common practice, 
especially in the Congo. Among the 
Kikuyu of East Africa the lobe may be 


NANDL GIRL WITH ELABORATE ELONGATED EARS 





Duck-billed Women. 


but small girls, and results in excruciating pain. 


drawn down to the chin level by weighty 
pendants, and will easily accommodate 
an orange. Negro and Pygmy women in 
the Congo pierce their lips to take a 
disk, producing a duck-billed lip. ‘This 
operation when performed on a small git] 
results in excruciating pain. ‘The scream- 
ing victim has to be held by several 
women, while one of them pierces the lip 
with a porcupine quill. The last trace of 
such mutilations in higher cultures is the 
piercing of the ear lobe to carry earrings. 
Even this is rapidly dying out in the West. 

Deformation is more common than 
mutilation. People of the Medje tribe of 
the Congo compress and lengthen the 
skulls of their babies by binding. The 
Hopi Indians of Arizona produce a 





Among the women in the Congo there is a custom to pierce the lips to 
take a dish, producing a lip like a duck’s bill, The operation is carried ont when the women are 


The screaming victim has to be held down, 


similar effect unintentionally by lashing 
their infants to the cradle in such a way 
that the skull is flattened. More common 
is the lengthening of the neck by the 
addition of metal rings resulting in the 
“giraffe-necked” women of Burma. 
Men, as well as women, show inex- 
haustible patience in this quest for 
beauty. A Chacobo youth needing a 
breast ornament to complete his gala 
costume uses the front tecth of a certain 
species of monkey. For this one orna- 
ment he may need fifteen hundred teeth, 
and since the front teeth only are essen- 
tial, and each monkey has only eight, it 
meaos the hunting and killing of about 
one bundred and ninety monkeys. It is 
exhaustive work to hunt so many animals 
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in 2 great forest with no better weapon 
than a bow and arrow. Time and effort 
mean nothing in the sacrifice to beautiiy 
the body, and such efforts are not 
restricted entirely to primitive man in 
his wild forest haunts, No doubt the 
Chacobo youth would think it most 
peculiar that a Western girl should be 
ptepared to sit for hours to produce 
nothing more than a wave in hair that was 
previously straight. Standards vary 
considerably, but the motive is always 
the same, 

The decorations, so far described, do 


Wealth in Brass Rings. 


not technically belong to the province 
of clothing. But when the motive of 
decoration is extended to articles which 
can be put on or taken off at will, it leads 
to all the intricate details of adornment 
which surround clothes. 

Clothes in themselves, however much 
they seem to lack adornment, can pro- 
duce decorative effects which the body 
itself lacks. This is especially true of the 
skirt, an important basis for many types 
of clothing. A skilled dancer is fully 
aware that much of her art depends upon 
the shapes produced by her skirt. The 





Young girls of the Ibo tribe stroll along the path near their native 


village of Aguleri, Nigeria. These young women wear no clothes, but decorate their persons 
aith brass rings, which are added to regularly. Here, the youngest bas only wrist rings. 








In the Transjordan. An Arab woman, whose bands and face are tattooed in blue, Tattoo- 
ing and scarring are both methods used extensively by primitive peoples to make the body more 
beautiful ; but tattooing is the more wides pread practice, and is experienced ly sailors in the West. 


height of a woman is seemingly increased 
when she wears a skirt, and her body 
gains a certain dignity, The effects of 
height and dignity also belong to another 
form of decoration; the head-dress. 

‘The clothing of peoples of higher cul- 
ture mostly has the same decoration. 
‘The Northern Asiatic hunter or herds- 
man has his shirt and jacket embroidered 
in pattern by his wife, who works with 
plaited hair, sinew, cotton thread and 
silk. She may add leather tassels and 
fringes, and even attach bone and metal 
ornaments to her husband’s jacket. She 
adorns her own dresses and leather 
aprons with silver circlets, bronze pen- 
dants, human figures in brass, and small 
rattles, some of which she regards as 
amulets, 

The Eskimo’s costume is also embroid- 
cred by his wife. It sometimes has a tail- 
like prolongation, an adornment common 
to the Tungus and Kazak of Asia, and 
strongly reminiscent of the ornamental 
“ tails ” of Western society. The Poly- 
nesianadorns his “tapa” with patterns and 
designs, rings, bracelets, and patterned 
combs for the hair, which can be remark- 
ably uniform in type; whether they belong 
to a Semang girl or an English miss, 
all are added to give a decorative effect. 

Smaller articles such as rings, brooches, 
clasps and -jewels are familiar to all 
peoples. 

The general types of clothing which 
man has devised whether they are for 
decoration, protection or due to modesty, 
show a remarkable range and variety. 

The most significant part of primitive 
dress is around the loins. Essentially, 
this is a hip-ring with various modifica- 
tions. In the very primitive stage of cul- 
ture men and women wear nothing more 
than a hip-ring; but it is usually sup- 
plemented by something like @ small 
apron. This apron may be a0 more in 
size than the palm of the hand, as among 





Status. Certain forms of decoration have 
became the insignia of certain occupations, 
Above: only married women of the Rendelli 
tribe, Kenya, may wear this coiffure, Below : 
the wig and robes denote the status of Lard 
Chief Justice of Northern Yreland. 





PAPUAN GIRL ADORNED WITH FLOWERS 
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the Nkundu women. There is a growing 
tendency for women to wear something 
bigger ; with the men the apron develops 
into the loin cloth which is drawn be- 
tween the legs and fastened behind to the 
hip-sing or belt. 

The Melanesian men wear a simple 
form of loin cloth. The man wraps the 
bark cloth around his middle, passes it 
between his legs from bebind, then 
passes it over the belt part to hang down 
in front like an apron. Men in Guinea 


wear a separate hip-belt, passing the 
cloth between their legs and suspending 
it over the belt before and behind. The 
Indian dhoti is made on the principle of 
a cloth wrapped around the waist with 
‘one end drawn between the legs; but it 
is of more ample proportion than the 
simple loin cloth. Boro men of the 
Amazon forests wear loin cloths. Bush- 
men wear loin cloths of hide, and the 
Nootka loin cloths are of deer skin. 

By an increase in the size of the apron 


Protection Against Evil, A native of French Equatorial Africa wears bibiseus flowers 
over his eyes to protect him from the evil eye. He does this on all occasions of importance. He 
is about to begin a mew job at a sweeper and no risks can be taken. 





The Fetish Hat. Decorative and awesome effects are obtained by the wearing of this elaborate 
headgear. ‘The African is as proud of it as @ Western woman of ber Parisian model. The 
figures are hand carved and it is also lavishly decorated. 





suspended on the hip-ring there is 
gradual transition to the next important 
type, the skirt. This is characteristic of 
tropical countries in general. The sarong 
of Malaya is a transitional type. 

In the skirt the hip-ring becomes a belt 
and upper garments may be provided, 
so that if the wearer becomes cold the 
chest can be covered. Indian clothes are 
based on this simple type, and on the loin 
cloth. The clothes of the Cochin Indian 
ate precisely of this kind. The Roman 
toga and classical costume was similarly 
a development of the loose, skirt-like 
prototype. The latter was tropical in 
origin and its importance can be judged 
from the fact that except for the modifica- 
cation of tightness in parts, Western 
female attire is based on this type. The 
original skirt-like type was loose and 
light and not closely moulded to the form. 
A long, loose gown worn above the 
clothing is still typical of Egypt and 
Moslem countries. 

In sharp contrast to this is Arctic 
clothing implying 2 more or less com- 
plete covering of the body by clothes 
meant to fit the body and limbs closely. 
There is a radical departure from the 
skirt principle, and trousers encase the 
legs. This type, typical of the Eskimo 
and Asiatic peoples north of the Hima- 
layas, dominates the clothing of the 
European male, as well as most of the 
garments of the Chinese. 

Western clothes are complex, but there 
is a wide and easily recognized difference 
between the clothes of the men and those 
of the women. The trousers and jacket 
of the men are broadly similar to the 
Arctic clothing of the Eskimo and the 
Lapps. In startling contrast to this, 
considering that both sexes live in 
identical weather conditions, the women's 
clothes are more loose and flowing, 
based on the skirt. They are undoubtedly 
derived from classical costume and 





Hair Styles in Africa. Among some 
African trikes elaborate coiffures are the 
prerogative of the man. The styles of the 
Watusi (above) and the Belgian Congo 
native (below) are in striking contrast. 
The former frizzes out bis hair and beard, 
and the latter tightly plaits hit, and plasters 
the whole well down with mud. 








The Hip-Ring. The most significant part of 
Primitive dress is around the loins ; the Cango 
girl's bip-ring is of the more elaborate iype. 


ultimately from tropical costume. It is 
true that many articles of women’s 
clothing are tailored, but this is second- 
ary. In spite of the fact that her coat may 
be fitted as closely as a man’s the 
woman’s basic dress is still the loose 
skirt, 

Western clothes differ radically from 
those of primitive peoples in another 
important respect. The clothes of 
Primitive peoples are more fixed in 
form. A loin cloth does not change 
according to a change in fashion, but a 
Western woman would refuse to wear 
clothes which were the height of fashion 
a decade ago. Western dress is modish ; 
it changes rapidly to the dictates of a 


fickle fashion which one year favours 
long skirts, and the next year favours 
short. 

Although this is the general rule, ia 
Burope there are exceptions where the 
type of costume has been fixed by cus- 
tom and consequently does not follow 
fashions. The two most important of 
these fixed types are the national costume 
and occupational dress, such as uniform, 
Their value depends upon permanence 
rather than modification, The peasant, 
and the officer in full dress uniform, are 
both proud to wear something that was 
modish several centuries ago. 

A national costume would be of little 


The Apron. After the bip-ring comes the 
next stage—the apron which is draped and 
suspended from the bip-ring. 








or no value if it were affected by fashion 
changes. Tradition has associated cer- 
tain costumes with certain national 
groups. By these costumes it is easy to 
distinguish the Swiss from the Spanish, 
or the German from the Greek. Within 
each group uniformity is essential. Woe 
betide the person who tries to introduce 
a modification in his national costume, 
in order to suit his own taste. Nothing 
must destroy the tradition which main- 
tains this costume. Not only is this fixed 
tradition true of the national group, but 
in Sweden there are further distinctions 
between smaller groups. The people of 
one village can be distinguished from the 


The Skirt. By an increase in the size of the 
apron, or a cloth tucked into the bip-ring, 
there is a gradual transition to the skirt. 








The Dress. Extra cloth may be provided in 
order to cover the upper part of the body, if 
desired, for warmth or modesty. 


people of another by the local costumes 
they wear. This is taken further still in 
Scotland where individual clans rigidly 
adhere to their own pattern of tartan. 
‘The tartan-of a Scotsman’s kilt is as much 
a tribal marking as the scars which the 
Shilluk of the Upper Nile proudly dis- 
plays on his forchead. 

The national and Socal costume is, 
however, rapidly being superseded by 
modish dress, and its use is generally 
confined to ceremonial occasions. 
National gatherings or festive seasons 
provide a peasant folk with an oppor- 
tunity to reveal its national costume in 
all its glory of finery and colour. But for 


Development of the Loin Cloth. In the male garments, the apron devtlops into the loin 
‘lath. The Indean dhots 15 made on the principle of a cloth wrapped around the warst with one 
end drawn betacen the legs, but at 15 of more ample proportion than the simple los cloth. 





Development of the Skirt. The Indian savi is a development of the loose, skirt-like proto- 
bypes it is tropical in origin, and still typical of some parts of the Far East. 11 has grace and 
heanty, and can be as expensire and exclusive as any European court gown. 


pow 
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the humdrum routine of everyday life, 
something much less spectacular must be 
worn, and the splendour and gaiety give 
way to duller modern clothing. The more 
general use of national costume is res- 
tricted to the remote regions where 
fashionable changes are slow to pene- 
trate, and in areas away from fashion 
changes, which are usually centred in 
large cities, such as London and Patis. 

Occupational costume, and uniforms 
in particular, have much in common 
with fixed primitive types of decoration. 
‘This is especially truc of the method of 
denoting rank by adding to the number 
and splendour of the decorations. The 
Jong, historical association of uniform 
has meant the minimum of change except 
under conditions of modern warfare, 
where the principle of terrifying the 
enemy has been replaced by the desire 


CLOTHES FOR DECORATION 


to be hidden from him, resulting in feld- 
grey and khaki. 

Clothes which denote the wearet’s 
occupation are unchanging for much the 
same reason. They have an historical 
association which is traditional. The 
unchanging regalia of church and uni- 
versity, such as the gown and hood 
always remain the same despite all fashion 
changes. Both national and occupational 
types of costume would lose all meaning 
as soon as the uniformity were broken. 
No deviation of the type is therefore 
tolerated ; consequently the costumes 
are characteristic, permanent and tradi- 
tional. 

‘Among the primitive peoples of the 
earth the man is more decorative in his 
clothing ; he is more enterprising and 
often he will accept European clothing 
more easily than will primitive woman, 


Dutch Peasant Dress, 4 national costume would be of little or no value if it changed with 
Jashion ; tradition has associated certain costumes with certain national groups, and by these 
costumes it is easy to distinguish the Duteh from the Spanish, or the German from the Greek. 


tee 








Rumanian National Dress. Western dress differs from that of primitive peoples in that 
Western dress is modish; it changes at the dictates of fashion. In Europe there are exceptions 
in national costume, which it fixed, like the uniform, by custom and occupation, 


Western Complexities. While men’s clothing in the West is broadly similar to Arctic 
clothing, women’s basic dress is still the loose shirt. This is true in spite of the fact that 
many articles of ber clothing are tailored. The day dress and wedding gown bere are examples. 





my e¢ 
Tropical Dress. 
countries such as Brazil. They are usually made of cotton materials. 


But in Europe, the man is far more 
conservative than the woman. Fashion 
and fashion changes are almost entirely 
dominated by woman and man is content 
with an almost standardized suit, This 
may be due to two reasons. In the first 
place in the higher civilizations women 
desire equality with men, and equality 
of decoration is a symbol of the achieve- 
ment of this aim. In the second place, 
it seems that since the end of the eight- 
eenth century man has given up his rights 
to wear elaborate dress, From that period 
his standard has been one of correctness 
tather than elegance. This may have 





Loose-fitting garments for men and women are usual in Westernized 


been due, in a large measure, to the politi- 
cal and social upheavals of the period 
which culminated in the French Revolu- 
tion. In this period of change the pur- 
poses of distinction were swept away: 
brotherhood implied uniformity, and 
that meant the uniformity common to 
those who lacked status and who 
consequently lacked finery. The stan- 
dard of elegance in clothing dropped to 
the sober correctness of a working 
people. The resulting uniformity of 
European male clothing serves only to 
bring ont more vividly the brilliance and 
diversity of fashion of female clothing. 





Worcester Cathedral. The lovely cathedral at Worcester, like many others in Britain, 
stall shows signs of its monastic origm. Ss. Oxwald rebuilt the original church in A.D. 964. 
Destroyed by fire, it was rebuilt by Walstan, only Saxon bishop to retain bis ee after the Conquest. 
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practically every ancient village 
[= country town in England, the 

most characteristic and pleasing 
feature is the grouping of the cottages, 
farms or market place, round the church. 
‘This arrangement, however, was design- 
ed in the beginning, not for aesthetic 
reasons, but rather as a matter of con- 
venience, the church being the focal 
point of the life of the community. It 
was sct apart not only for the worship 
of God and the honour of the patron 
saint of the parish, but also as the 
general place of assembly of the parish- 
toners on all public occasions. In it, for 
example, plays: as well as services were 
held, and to it resort was made in times 
of stress and sttain, of sorrow and re- 
foicing, of fast and festival. Within its 
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sacred walls each new arrival was 
admitted into the Christian family at the 
font, appropriately situated near the 
west door, and in the hallowed acre sur- 
rounding it, each in his turn was laid to 
test. Thus the church occupied the 
central position in the life of the com- 
munity, as a unifying and consolidating 
force, This has always been the primary 
function of religion (when it has been 
doing its work properly) all over the 
world and ar all times. 

Many of the great English abbey 
churches and cathedrals originally were 
parts of monasteries. Some of them, 
however, as in the case of Durham, Ely 
and Winchester, were also the seats of 
bishoprics. As monastic foundations, 
they were brought into very close rela~ 
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tion with the activities of institutions 
that were hives of industry, learning and 
hospitality. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that monks shut themselves up 
in their monasteries, and did nothing but 
say prayers and attend services all day 
long. On the contrary, while they had 
then, as now, their appointed hours of 
devotion at regular intervals throughout 
the day, the cloister (which was usually 
placed on the south side of the church 
between the nave and the transept), the 
library and the garden, were all in their 
respective spheres the scenes of strong 
and vigorous communal life dedicated to 
the service of God and man. 

When for his own purposes Henry the 
Eighth dissolved these religious houses 
in the sixteenth century, some of the 
monastic churches in convenient situa- 
tions were made the centres of new 
bishoprics, as for instance those at Peter- 
borough, Gloucester and Chester. A 
few were acquired for parochial pur- 
poses, so that to this day the abbeys of 
Tewkesbury, Romsey, Sherborne, Dor- 
chester and Pershore are parish churches. 
Many, however, in remote and lonely 
districts were allowed to fall into decay, 
‘and now survive merely as interesting 
if somewhat depressing ruins of the great 
foundations which, in former ages, stood 
in all their glory and activity at Foun- 
tains, Rievaulx, Bylands and Kirkstall. 
This mentions but four historic sites in 
Yorkshire. To these might be added the 
beautiful Romanesque remains at Glas- 
tonbuty in Somerset, the traditional 
home of English Christianity. 


Religious Changes 

The dissolution of the monasteries was 
but one aspect of the fundamental 
changes that occurred in religion in 
Northern Europe at that period. Hither- 
to, there had been but “one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church” in 
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Western Christendom, with its centre 
and consolidating power at Rome. The 
Church of England was then in full com- 
munion with, and an integral part of, the 
test of Western Christianity, acknowledg- 
ing allegiance to, and under the jurisdic- 
tion of, the Holy See (the Papacy). In 
fact, even after the break with Rome in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, and again 
in the time of Elizabeth, the idea of 
people practising different kinds of 
religion in the same country, now so 
familiar to us, was unthinkable. 


Disunity in England 

Valiant attempts were made in Eng- 
land for more than a century after the 
Reformation, to comprehend within 
the one National Church, all who pro- 
fessed and called themselves Christians. 
This ultimately proved to be impossible 
of attainment. Those who maintained 
their allegiance to the Pope on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, those who 
regarded all forms of the Catholic Faith 
as fundamentally wrong, failed to find 
a spiritual home in the Church estab- 
lished by the law of the realm. For 
a while efforts were made to enforce 
conformity, but when at length it was 
realized that men’s consciences in matters 
of religion cannot be coerced by legal 
compulsion, a new situation arose. The 
old solidarity had to be abandoned and 
numerous “places of worship” and 
independent congregations, representing 
a great variety of intepretations of 
Christianity, were permitted and set up. 

The National Church has remained the 
official “‘ established religion.” It has 
retained its ancient buildings and some 
of their endowments, together with the 
pre-Reformation framework, in the form 
of the historic creed. of undivided 
Christendom, the sacraments, and the 
threefold ministry of bishops, priests 
and deacons. At the same time, in its 





Christmas Carols in New York, Six choir boys, a section of the boys’ choir of the St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, rebearse the hymns they will sing at a Christmas Eve Recital. 


Book of Common Prayet, and other 
documents, a good deal of the teaching 
of the Reformers, and some of their 
practices, were incorporated, and pro- 
vision was made for a freer use of the 
Bible in public worship. This, of course, 
was a compromise, typical of English 
legislation and methods of dealing with 
complex situations. It had the effect of 
comprehending, in one very widely con- 
stituted institution, people of very 
diverse convictions, but it made impos- 
sible a rigid uniformity of teaching and 
Practice. So, today, in the Anglican Com- 
tmunion we find a considerable difference 
of emphasis, in particular churches and 
organizations. In one the Catholic 
heritage is stressed, and in another that of 


Evangelical Protestantism, while the 
impact of modern knowledge on the 
traditional faith has now produced a 
school of liberal thought often called 
Modernism. 

Outside the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy has been res- 
tored, headed by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminister, with his throne 
in the imposing new cathedral near 
Victoria Station, in the city of London, 
The Religious Orders of monks and 
nuns have re-established their monas- 
teries and nunneries all over the English- 
speaking world. Innumerable churches 
and cathedrals, organized on a regular 
diocesan basis, suitable to what is 
officially regarded as a missionary move- 
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ment have been erected wherever their 
munsstrations are required ‘The non- 
episcopal Protestant denominations, com- 
monly called Nonconformusts or Free 
Chuiches, are also widely represented as 
independent communities They mins 
ter to their own congregations in most 
towns and rural districts under various 
names, according to their historical ante- 
cedents and particular teaching aad 
organization, such as Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Congregationalists 

In many places smaller religious bodies 
of a specialized character occur, such as 
the Society of Friends (Quakers), the 
Salvation Army and the Christian Scicace 
Movement. These very often exercise 
both i their religious and social work 





an influence out of ptopoition to thett 
Small stze 

In Scotland a Presbyterian torm of 
church government was adopted at the 
Reformation as the established religion 
Some districts have 1emained predomin 
antly Roman Catholic, and the Episcopal 
Church, organized on an Anghean basis, 
also exists as a relatively small com- 
munity The country as a wholc, how- 
ever, has never wavered from its Pres- 
byterian allegiance South of the border, 
Presbyterian congregations occu in 
most of the more important towns 
munisteuing largely but not exclusively 
to Scots 

A considerable proportion of the 
population of Wales belongs to non- 





Episcopal denomunations, often having 
close aifinities with the teaching of the 
Swiss reformer, John Calvin. The official 
Welsh Church is now disestablished, 
though it retains its ancient buildings and 
Anglican affiliations. This applies to the 


corresponding Church in Northern 
Ireland, where Presbyterianism also flour- 
ishes as the result of intimate connexions 
with Scotland. But the Reformation 
had much less effect over the greater 
part of Ireland than elsewhere in the 
British Isles, and the South has remained 
solidly and fervently loyal to the Papacy. 

Passing to the mainland of Europe, the 
original home of Protestantism is Ger- 
many, where to this day the name of 
Protestant means the followers of Martin 


Corpus Christi Procession, This festival 
of the Roman Catholic Church dates from 
the thirteenth century, and is observed on the 
Thursday that follows after Trinity Sunday. 


Luther (Lutherans), as opposed to 
either Roman Catholics or members of 
the congregations which derive their 
religion from the Swiss reformers, 
Calvin or Zwingli. So rapidly did the 
movement initiated by Luther spread in 
Northern Europe, that practically the 
whole of northern Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway were lost to the 
Papacy. But the changes in the manner 
of worship were less radical than in 
Central Europe, though they were more 
pronounced and fundamental than in 
England. 

Today, while the various parts of the 
Lutheran Church are in communion with 
each other, they differ considerably in 
their beliefs and customs. Sweden, for 
instance, occupies a sort of half-way 
house between Anglicanism and the 
Continental Evangelical churches, having 
retained an unbroken line of bishops 
since the Reformation, and a communion 
service with certain resemblances to the 
Roman and Anglican rites. In Norway, 
Denmark and Finland the office of 
bishop has been retained by the Luth- 
erans, but with a different meaning, 
while in Lutheran Germany the Catholic 
conception of the ministry has been 
entirely abandoned. The Rhineland and 
Bavaria, like Austria, have always been 
predominantly Catholic. In Holland, 
Calvinism gained the ascendancy over 
the Lutherans soon after the Reformation 
began, and Presbyterians migrated there 
from Scotland in the seventeenth century 
in considerable numbers, but in recent 
years the trend has been in a Catholic 
direction. 

Like the 


Germany, Switzerland, 


Catholic Woman at Prayer. A devout Catholic zomat of the South Tyrol 1s bur ning ber 
candle of ber“ Spectal Intention” at a shrine im a church In the Latin countries, Roman 
Catholersm bas no sertous rivals, and the anthorih, of the Pope ts tupreme 
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cradleland ot the Retormation in Central 
Europe, has a large Protestant popula- 
tion in the north, but Catholicism holds 
the field in the south. In 1870, when the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility was made 
a dogma by the Vatican Council, a body 
of Roman Catholics under the leadership 
of Dr. Dellinger of Munich, formed 
themselves into a sepatate church with 
the title of Old Catholics. This organiza- 
tion has a number of adherents in Swit- 
zerland, Germany and Holland, with 
sporadic congregations scattered over 
Central and Northern Europe, and 
recently it has become in communion 
with the English Church. Apart from 
the use of their own languages in their 
services, the Old Catholic mode of wor- 
ship is practically indistinguishable from 
that of the rest of Western Catholicism. 

In the Latin countries, France, Italy 
and Spain, Roman Catholicism has no 
serious rivals, despite consolidated groups 
of Protestants in isolated districts, such 
as Béarn, in the South of France. The 
same applies to Belgium, where both 
Flemings and Walloons are in agree- 
ment in their allegiance to the Holy 
See. In Eastern Europe, on the other 
hand, the Papal jurisdiction, as a result 
of the ancient division of Christendom 
into East and West in 1054, has only a 
telatively few adherents, some of whom, 
called Uniates, ate permitted to use their 
Eastern type of service, and retain their 
own customs. But, of course, they ac- 
knowledge the infallible authority of the 
Pope in faith and morals. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church has retained the old 
ways of Christian worship, little changed 
from very early times, and embraces 
practically the whole of what was once 
the Byzantine Empire. Today it is found 
ptincipally in Greece, Yugoslavia, Ruma- 
nia, Bulgaria, and after a long period 
of proscription, it is now again rein- 
stated in Russia. Ie also occurs as a 


minority movement in Poland, Finland, 
and the other Baitic States. 

In addition to these various groups ot 
professing, practising or nominal Chis- 
tians, descendants of a people of northern 
Semitic Bedouin origin, now called the 
Jews, are widely dispersed over Europe, 
and many other parts of the world, 
From their original home in the North 
Arabian Desert, in the second millen- 
nium 8.c. they succeeded in establishing 
themselves as the dominant power in 
Palestine, having apparently in the mean- 
time, undergone a profound religious 
experience which welded them together 
as a nation. On settling in the Holy 


In the Convent Chapel. The nuns of the 
Sisters of Mercy in Ireland devote their 
lives to prayer, meditation und teaching. 
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Land, they absorbed the former inhabi- 
tants (the Canaanites) and amalgamated 
with neighbouring people, such as the 
Hittites and Amorites, so that they 
became a very mixed race, especially as 
the Hittites were non-Semitic Medi- 
terraneans, represented today by the 
Armenians. Moreover, the Israelites in 
Palestine intermarried with the Philis- 
tines, who were also of Mediterranean 
stock. But notwithstanding this mixed 
ancestry, the Jews have been bound 
together in a remarkable solidarity in a 
common religious inheritance, in which 
is the deeply laid conviction that they 
have been selected from the rest of 
mankind for the fulfilment of a divine 
purpose. 

As a homogeneous group, the Jews 
fall into two main divisions ; the one 
occupying Russia, Central and Western 
Europe, including Great Britain; the 
other consisting of exiled Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, and the Jews of Asia 
Minor, Egypt and Arabia. In all these 
countries their synagogues are to be 
found where the men assemble on Satur- 
days for their Sabbath worship, and at 
the sacred seasons appointed as Feasts 
and Fasts in their Calendar. Before the 
Temple at Jerusalem was destroyed by 
the Romans in a.p. 70, it was the scene 
of an elaborate sacrificial ritual, but since 
this catastrophe the local synagogues 
have been the centre of Jewish religious 
life. Here is read and expounded the 
sacred law of Israel, delivered, as it is 
claimed, by Moses to their forefathers 
and interpreted by later writers and 
schools of Jewish thought. Prayers arc 
said and thanksgivings and praise offered 
very much as in the Christian church, 
with variations on special Festivals and 
Sabbaths. Thus, the solemn services on 
the Day of Atonement in the autumn are 
of a penitential character, and reproduce 
in idea and intention the rites which 
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formerly were held on this occasion in the 
Temple, but without the actual sacrificial 
offerings. Since Christianity began as a 
sect within Judaism, it is not surprising 
that the synagogue services provided a 
pattern for Christian worship. Islam 
also owes Judaism a great debt. 


The Moslem Faith 

Thus, when the Prophet Mohammed 
{4.D, 569-632), at the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era, began his 
great crusade in Arabia to establish 
among the Bedouin of the desert the 
revelation of the One, all-powerful, all- 
knowing God, which as he believed had 
been made to him, he had already come 
into contact with both Jews and Chris- 
tians. But the religion which he founded, 
officially known as Islam (“ submission ” 
to the sovereign will of God), although 
belonging to the same Western group as 
Christianity and Judaism, has become the 
consolidating force of a great indepen- 
dent civilization. 

Today, it embraces some two hundred 
and fifty million of ardent adherents 
called Moslems, numbering, that is to 
say, more than the entire population of 
the American continent and extending 
throughout the northern half of Africa 
and eastwards through the Arab coun- 
tries and Persia to Afghanistan, India, 
Indonesia and China. So rapid and far- 
reaching was the growth of the move- 
ment, that in its westward passage in the 
eighth century, the Arabian conquest of 
Europe carried it through Spain into 
France until it was checked by Charles 
Martel on the plains between Tours and 
Poitiers, Although at this point the tide 
of invasion turned back upon itself and 
set the limits of Moslem domination in 
Europe, several million followers of 
the Prophet still inhabit the Balkan 
states (notably in Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia) and southern Russia. Since rg28 





The Seder Service. In orthodox Jewish homes this is read at the table on the Eve of the 

Passover. It is a recital of the Ezcodus from Egypt. Glasses are filled with wint, and as each 

of the ten plagues is mentioned, a finger is dipped into tbe wine and a drop shaken off. Thus, by 
this ceremony, is symbolized the ridding of the ten plagues of Egypt. 
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Turkey, formerly a stronghold of the 
faith, has ceased to be an Islamic state 
officially, but though it has been forbid- 
den to teach even the language (Arabic) 
of its sacred scriptures in schools, the 
mosques still continue to draw large 
congregations. 

No organized religion in the world has 
a simpler creed and mode of worship than 
Islam. It is all summed up in the words: 
“There is no God but God (Allah): 
Mohammed is the Prophet of God.” 
Around these two affirmations, this great 
civilization has been built up, with far- 
reaching consequences for the history of 
mankind during the last thirteen hun- 
dred years, and not least at the present 
time. A great variety of interpretations 
has been given to different expositions 
of the doctrine, but although few 
religions have broken up into more sects, 
on the two fundamental dogmas all are 
in complete agreement. 


Religious Duties 

The same is true of the religious duties 
enforced with the utmost rigour on all 
Moslems. These again ate clearly defined 
and of universal application, consisting 
of what are known as “ The five pillars 
of religion”: (1) the recitation of the 
confession of faith or Kalima. (2) The 
recitation of the prescribed prayers, or 
salat, five times daily ; at dawn before 
sunrise, soon after midday, in the mid- 
afternoon, soon after sunset and after 
nightfall. (3) The observance of the 
rules of fasting ; in particular abstaining 
from food and drink, smoking, and the 
use of perfume between sunrise and sun- 
set during the month of Ramadan, the 
Moslem equivalent of the Christian Lent. 
Those on a journey, the sick, and nursing 
mothers, are allowed to postpone the 
observance until a more convenient 
time, and the duty is not required of 
young children. The aged and infirm 
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have to feed a poor person in lieu of the 
fast. (4) The giving of alms, and (5) 
Making a pilgrimage to the sacred city 
of Mecca at least once during a lifetime 
and fulfilling all the conditions pre- 
scribed in connexion with the event. 

Besides these obligatory duties there 
are others, such as reciting extra prayers 
on specific occasions, undertaking a 
lesser pilgrimage to Mecca, escorting 
relatives and so on, which are regarded as 
meritorious, but not absolutely essential. 


The Mosque 

In practice the religious life of Islam 
centres in the mosque as the spiritual 
home of the faithful. The males all repair 
to it as a matter of course at the appointed 
times, regardless of age, rank or class. 
The swezzin, or chanter, ascends the 
slender minaret or tower, beside the 
mosque at the hours of prayer to call the 
assembly together. Before entering a 
sacred building, or reciting the prayers 
in private, an ablution must be made. 
The face, hands and arms are washed, 
and the feet up to the ankles, while the 
wet hand is rubbed on the upper part of 
the head. The mouth is rinsed three 
times, and water put into the nosttils 
thrice, Within the mosque the prayers are 
said facing a niche in the back wall, 
indicating the direction of Mecca, and 
the body must be properly covered, 
including the head. 

Before reciting the prescribed verses 
of the Koran (the Bible of Islam) the 
hands are raised, and during the recital 
-prostrations are made at the proper 
intervals, with the forchead touching the 
gtound. Each set of prayers is said with a 
special “‘ intention,” having some parti- 
cular purpose in view. Raising the hands 
as high as the shoulders, with the palms 
upturned to heaven, the worshipper 
offers up a final supplication, either in 
Arabic or in his own words, and drawing 


as 
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The Ghriba Synagogue. On Djerba Island off the Tunisian coast is @ Jewish shrine, 
Pilgrimage is made to this by Jews from all parts of the Mediterranean thirty-two days after 
the Passover. Al procession follows, when famous relics are reverently carritd round. 


atwo- 


es. aed 


The Great Mosque of Dethi. In India, as in other parts of the world, the mosque is the 
spiritual bome of toe faithful. Although there are ninety-five millions of the followers of the 
Prophet, they are a minority in a land of over ibree bundred and eighty-nine’ million people. 
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bus hands over his face and so on to the 
breast, he leaves the mosque 

In Islam, 1n the absence of a priesthood 
or sacrificial system, devotion 1s con 
centrated on the recitation of these ritual 
prayers As it 1s more meritorious to 
perform the exercise in a2 mosque, 
Moslems endeavour to fulfil this con 
dition, but when this 1s not possible they 
say their prayers privately wherever they 
may be, like devout Catholics at the trme 
of the ringing of the Angelus 

On Fridays, the Moslem Sabbath, and 
on other feast days and special occasions, 


A Beggar in Palestine. 


particular prayers ate said at noon in the 
psncipal mosque ot the place A sermon 
15 also preached by the saam ot conductor 
ot the devotions It 1s he who leads the 
ptayers at the daily sa/ats, but he ts in no 
sense a ptiest, since there 1s no room in 
Mohammedanism for sacnficial or sacra 

mental worship Hence the absence of an 
altar The only possible exception in this 
aspect of the case 1s the curious survival 
of an ancient Arabian sacrifice brought 
into relation with the Jewish Day of 
Atonement sites, and the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac in the Old Testament, 


The ery, “Alms for the love of Allab,” 13 beard all over the 


Eat Hearthreakmng sights of extreme poverty, disease and malnutrition are only too common 
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celebrated as the Cow Festival by pil- 
gtims at the end of the pilgrimage at 
Mecca, and commemorated simulta- 
neously by Moslems everywhere in 
special prayers. But this is not a sacrifice 
in the ordinary sense of the term. 


Moslem Strength 

The strength of Islam lies in the Koran. 
Moslems are essentially “ the people of 
the Book,” and therefore “ the people 
of the mosque,” where sacred scriptures 
are recited daily in their original language 
(Arabic). In this Revelation, disclosed 
as is believed, by God directly to 
Mohammed in the Arabic tongue, is the 
unifying force which holds together in 
an amazing solidarity, millions of men 
and women of different races, nationali- 
ties, and intellectual and social standards. 
Such a unified force is bound to have a 
profound influence upon the world, and 
not least now that it is in the process of 
adapting itself to Western ideas and ways 
of life in many regions. Moreover, in 
Islam the spiritual and the material 
represent different facets of the same 
thing, and there is licle in its simple 
theology to conflict with modern know- 
ledge. The use of Arabic for purposes of 
devotion has become an important 
instrument in the expansion of Islamic 
culture, and a common faith has given 
individuals an independent standard by 
which to criticize the laws of a state, and 
the actions of its rulers. 

The creation of an independent civili- 
zation of this nature, extending from the 
Atlantic coast of West Africa to Central 
Asia, has inevitably produced a great 
many very difficult problems and local 
conflicts. This is apparent today in 
Palestine, Egypt and India, where rival 
cultures, each with a deeply laid religious 
basis, meet and struggle for the mastery. 
In countries like India and Pakistan, the 
position is one of great complexity. 
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Here we have a land which is virtually a 
continent, containing a vast inter-mixture 
of races, cultures and religions, in which 
neatly ninety-five millions are Moslems 
concentrated mainly in the provinces of 
Bengal and Assam, in the north-east, and 
in the provinces of Sind, the Punjab, 
Baluchistan and the North-West Fron- 
tier, but also distributed sporadically 
throughout the country. Vast as is this 
population, nevertheless it represents a 
minotity in a land of over three hundred 
and eighty-nine million peoples. The 
rest are for the most part Hindus, with a 
very different history, background and 
religious system. It is their numerical 
Ppteponderance in a united India that 
constitutes a major problem for the 
Moslem minority, aggravated by the 
memory of the time when Islamic civili- 
zation predominated in the kingdoms of 
Hindustan. On the other side, Hindu 
India cannot forget that it has suffered 
sorely at the hands of its Mohammedan 
conquerors for centuries past. 


Hindu Beliefs 

That Hinduism is the indigenous 
religion of India is of course beyond 
dispute, since it is grounded in the two 
basic civilizations that go back at least to 
2500 B.C. and 1700 B.C., respectively. 
The caste system owes its origin appat- 
ently to an attempt on the part of these 
cultures to keep themselves apart from 
the primitive tribes they conquered, and 
banished into hills and jungles as 
outlaws or untouchables. They then 
used them as their “‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” The sacredness of 
the cow also probably goes back to the 
sanctity with which cattle were held in 
the first agricultural civilization in the 
Valley of the Indus, and doubtless else- 
where. Hinduism, in fact, is the final 
product of a great variety of religious 
ideas, beliefs and rites, welded together 
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in a composite whole during 2 long 
period of growth, in which certain 
things such as caste, cow-worship, the 
doctrine of rebirth and a conception of 
an all prevailing divine caergy, have 
become fundamental. It is, however, 
essentially a way of life rather than a 
consistent form of thought, and so 
admits of many diverse modes of expres- 
sion. 

Some Hindus betieve in innumerable 
gods and spirits, others in a single 
Absolute Being, ot in no god at all. But 
while complete liberty is conceded in 
matters of belief, a strict code of practice 
is enforced, as is seen for instance in the 
treatment of the cow. 

Higher and tower forms of religion 
co-exist side by side in all countries to a 
greater of less extent, and not least in 


Europe. But in Hindu India these diver- 
gencies are more pronounced, and behind 
the conflicting cults and systems lies an 
attitude of mind towards the world 
and its processes, which is not easy for 
Western people to appreciate. 

The Hindu thinks of all things moving 
in a circle without beginning or end, 
whereas the Jew, the Christian and the 
Moslem regard the course of events 
more concretely, with definite starting 
points. In these Western religions God is 
the Creator of all things visible and in- 
visible, the ground and support of the 
world without Whom it could not at any 
moment exist. For Hinduism, on the 
other hand, at least in its higher aspects, 
everything that is is the Absolute and 
Eternal, the Supreme Spirit, or Brahma. 
Brahma, in fact, is the keyword which 


Hindu Ceremony for the Departed, On the thirteenth day after death the next of kin 


make gifts to the priest, believing that the loved one receives all that 





giren on this particular day, 








BURNING GHATS OF THE SACRED GANGES 











a | 
The Great Buddha Temple in Gaya. The Gaya district of India is singularly rich in 
ancient sites and has many archatological remains associated with the early bistory of Buddbism. 
Bodb-Gaya, about six miles south of Gaya, is one of the boly sites of the Baddbist religion. 
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sums up everything that the Hindu 
understands by “ God” In the words of 
a well hoown Western wniter, who him 
self had an Oriental outlook 


“ All are but parts ot one stupendous 

whole, 

Whose body nature 1s, and God the 
soul, 

That changed through all, and vct 
tn all the same, 

Great in the caith as in the ethercai 
frame ” 

(Pope’s “Essay on Man ) 


This briefly describes the so called 


pantheistic conception ot Deity held by 
enlightened Hindus, and when ancient 
gods like Vishnu, Sisxa and Brahma are 
recognized as a soit of trinity, as in the 
later devotional literature ot which the 
famous Bhagavad Gna (the Now Teste 
ment ot Hinduism) as the best known 
example, they ate all reall manifestr 
uons of, or emanations tiom, the Uni 
veisal Spit o1 Soul permeating all 
things Theretore, sf only a small minor 
ity understands the subtle mystical philu 
sophy which lies at the heart of the 
system, except in the case ot very primi 
tive cults indistinguishable from animism 


The Golden Temple of Amritsar. The Pusyab city of Annitsar 1s notable as the centre 


of the Stkb religzon and the stte of the Golden Temple 


Named after its beautiful dome cn ercd 


ith gold fosl, the temple 1 bualt om am rsland 1m the mrddle of tle “ Pool of Immostaltt 





Religion in Burma, Most Burmese are Buddhists. 
avery village bas rts pagoda These statues, venerated by the women, are in great caver 


(the belet in spirits and demons associat- 
ed with local shrines and sacred objects), 
which prevail in the villages, the essence 
of Hinduism ts Pantheism And with this 
smpersonal idea of the divine 1s associated 
the doctrine of reincarnation and arma. 

To attain at length to the highest state 
of blessedness, the divine in man must be 
reabsorbed in the Brahma, or divine 
essence of the whole, “beyond good 
and evil” All actions, whether good or 
bad, create that which 1s called arma, a 
word Iterally “action.” Karma 
causes a soul to be reborn at death in the 





There are no real temples although 


body of a higher or lower being, human 
or animal This wearisome round of 
buth and rebirth can only be brought 
to an end by a complete detachment 
from all activities calculated to produce 
karma. The ideal way ot hfe, therefore, 
1s the renunciation of all earthly contacts 
and concerns, though in practice ¢n- 
lightened Hindus are often zealous in 
good works, which include social re- 
form, philanthropy and education 
Nevertheless, this interpretation of good 
ving would seem to be more adapted 
to a monastic than a worldly vocation 
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Dissatished with the Hindu philo- 
sophy of his dav, which seemed to hum 
to be out of touch with practical realex 
and too complicated as 2 system ot 
thought, Siddhattha Gautama, better 
known by his ofhcial title as the Buddha, 
in the sixth century 8.c., tounded a new 
movement which eventually developed 
into a gteat missionary teligion now 
embracing some hundred and thirty- 


For the Departed. 


eight million people, spread over the 
greater pait of Eastern Asia 

Thinking along much the same lines 
as the rest ot his fellow countrymen, in a 
moment of supreme illumination, Gaut- 
ama percenved what he belt. vcd to be the 
true cause of the misery of existence, and. 
the method of bunging it to an end 
In the West st 38 commonly supposed 
that all creatnve effort 1s a strugele, and 


Respect for the dead has a great place i the reliqons of China 


Elaborate decorations ottsrde the bouse of the deceated aii] be cariied mm the funeral proce sian 





only those who continue to strive and to 
endure, reach the goal at which they are 
aiming. This principle applies in every 
department of life, as we think. The 
Buddha, on the contrary, reversed this 
fundamental law of nature, and made the 
struggle for son-existence the true end of 
man. 

To enter into the passionless peace of 
Nirvana, as the final state of emancipation 
from all earthly striving and desire is 
called in Indian philosophy, the yearning 
for human progress and more abundant 





life must be renounced. “ Life is nor 
good. Run away from life and the weari- 
ness of the flesh, and enter the haven of 
Nirvana, where there is perpetual calm 
and unruffled peace.” This is the ideal 
as taught by the Buddha, which has cap- 
tured the heart and imagination of one- 
fifth of the population of the world, and 
moulded to a large extent the destiny of 
Asia for over two thousand years. 

‘As H. G. Wells has recognized, the 
fundamental teaching of Gautama beyond 
all dispute is the achievement of one of 





the most pencttating intelligenas the 


woud has evet known Excluding the 
Tounders of Chistiamty and Islam, no 
onc has had a more protound influence 
tn shaping the coutse of history in the 
deeper levels ot the human spit than 
the Buddha. This, pethaps, 1 to be ox 
planed by the tact that his appeal has 
tung true to that vast section of Asiatic 
mankind, which by natural disposition 
and bitte: experience of life, has come to 
atalize the futthty ot eatthh custence 

In the West, where conditions on the 


The Entrance to a Japanese Temple 
Shinto 1s the native reigon tf Japau Vee 
ate many beautiful temples, Buddhivt m orngn 


Whole have been easier rnd the outlool 
more dynanuc, Buddhism bi made very 
little progress Nevertheless, thas dso 
to be temembeted that while in its 
fundamcatal philosophy it has wematned 
substantially unchanged throughout the 
ages, lhe Chusuanity it hy broken up 
into two school, and in the form in 
which at has become a vigorous my 
stonasy faith it has undergone ti teach 
ing changes In its orginal home tn 
India st 15 stil an cfleetne fone, al 
though reduced to some eleven millions 
an stiength, and in moving across the 
Himalayas to Tibet, China, Korea and 
Japan, the Buddha bis become the all 
compassionate $1 10u1 of Mankind, who 
instead of cnteuing upon the bliss of 
Nirvana at the ume of his * allumina 
tion * (when the secict of escape frond 
suffering was made known to him) 
deliberately chose to go on Iiviny tn the 
would an order to make known the good 
news he had discov cied for the benefit of 
mankind 

In this role as the beneficent Flue 
Biothet of humanity, he 1s venciated with 
divine worship in temples crceted to his 
honout and adoined with his imaye 0 
Tibet the Great Lama ty a pricst king 
believed to be of divine ongin, as a 
seincaination of a formct Buddha spirit, 
and so treated vitually as a god in 
human tom In (China and Japan, this 
hope of salvatton through taith in a 
deited Buddha has found expression in 
picturesque heavens and hells, and aw hole 
pantheon ot deitics Numerous local 
sects have arisen here in which a 
great vauety of doctrines ate taught 
under the guise of Buddhism, some ot 
which ate still strong today in spite ot 


Priest With Praying Wheel. There are many kinds of prayer wheels used by the Baddbist 
priests for offering invocations. This Japanese priest uses one of stone, but they can alto be of 
metal or other substance, as used by the Buddhist priests of Tibet. 
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the vicissitudes of their turbulent history. 

The two principal religions native to 
China are Confucianism and Taoism. 
The first of these takes its name from its 
founder Confucius (551 to 478 B.c.), 


who was a very practically minded sage. 


and political reformer, rather than a 
teacher of religion. Thus, the burden 
of his. message was that the whole 
duty of man consisted in the negative 
rule, “not to do to others what you 
do not want done to yourself.” To 
this he added the supreme importance of 
maintaining a proper relationship be- 
tween subject and ruler, father and son, 
husband and wife, friend and friend. 
This ethical ideal of the “ superior man,” 
inculcated by Confucius, has played a 
very important part in the development 
of Chinese civilization. And, although, 
like the Buddha, he made no reference to 
God in his teaching except in the imper- 
sonal sense of “‘ Heaven” as a sort of 
“ Providence,” he himself was raised to 
divine rank by his followers after a 
lapse of some years after his death, when 
his teaching was revived in later ages. 
Temples were then erected as the centres 
of religious devotion to him, and Con- 
fucianism became virtually the State 
religion. 

In practice this faith is a mixture of his 
ethical theories of the good life, and 
primitive customs and beliefs, especially 


nature worship and the worship of the- 


dead in the form of deified ancestors, 
with the veneration of the emperor as a 
divine ruler and representative of 
“ Heaven” on earth. : 


Confucianism 

In point of fact, what is called Con- 
fucianism, is the ancient religion of 
China, to which has been added the 
teaching ascribed to Confucius, in the 
classic writings attributed to him, and 
handed down throughout the ages by his 
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disciples, Thus, behind it lies a common 
substratum of Chinese belief in gods and 
dragons, the divine Emperor and Heaven 
at the head of two opposed principles, 
the one active and the other passive. In 
the beginning heaven had sent forth two 
“breaths” by which everything was 
made. One of them called Yang ‘is 
active, bright and warm ; the other, or 
Yin, is still, dark and cold. The active 
Yang male principle is creative and life- 
giving ; the passive Yin female principle 
is the created, consolidating that which 
is made. Both obey eternal laws, so that 
there is an order and rhythm in all that 
they do. This is seen in the motions of 
the sun, moon and stars, and the alter- 
nation of the seasons and their products. 


Taoism 

Now it is this inner order of the uni- 
verse which in Chinese is described by 
the term Tao, “the way,” in which all 
things were made and in which they 
ought to be. As the source of everything 
that is, Tao sets the standard for all right- 
living and all right-being. It is manifest, 
however, in the two principles derived 
from it, the Yang and the Yin, and there- 
fore life has two sides, the one active and 
the other passive. Confucius, and the 
religion that takes its name from him, 
stands for the active co-operation of 
man with heaven, in the pursuit of the 
good life, and the practice of practical 
virtue (benevolence, filial piety and other 
right relationships between human 
beings). 

On the other hand, his contemporary 
Lao-Tze (if in fact he was an historical 
person) sought strength in quietness and 
confidence. Tao, he said, never strives, 
and accomplishes its work in silence and 
obscurity. it lies hidden and yet it can 
transform and perfect all things. There- 
fore those who understand Tao and live 
in accordance, become quiet and passive. 


In Portuguese Guinea. A strange ceremony is performed by the tribe of the Kassanga, 
who live between the Rio San Domingo and the Rio Casamanca. When the “ bush devil” 
arrives in the village to punish the disobedient women, the youths of the village run after bir 





Fire-walkeing Ceremony, Natives of many countries still practise the religious veremony 


of fire-walking. The interesting part of the feat is the apparent won-injury of tle fire-walker. 
With pins stuck into bis skin this native of Africa moves over the sounlderine ashes. 





PLAYING CEREMONIAT. DRUM 


FOR FGUGAN DANCES 
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‘This quietistic mysticism, signifying a 
completely negative attitude to life, 
while it made some progress in China, 
as is shown by a succession of Taoist 
writers from the fourth century B.c. and 
onwards, soon degenerated into gross 
superstition, mainly concerned with a 
search for elixirs of life, alchemy, divina- 
tion and occult practices. Lao-Tze 
became one of a trinity of gods, and 
under the influence of Buddhism, 
temples, a priesthood and monasteries 
were established. But despite the lofty 
spirituality of its founder, who is thought 
to have been a contemporary of Con- 
fucius, Taoism has become a refuge for 
all the magical developments that could 
fiad no place in Confucianism or 
Buddhism. 

Confucianism has supplied to modern 
China the indispensable continuity with 
it own past, and has aimed at the regener- 
ation of socicty through a reformation 
in the conduct and character of its 
members. But it has always failed to offer 
a way of salvation for the individual. 
This Buddhism has achieved, but being 
an importation from an alien culture it 
alone could never have fulfilled the entire 
religious needs of China. In conjunction 
with Confucianism as a genuine native 
product, the two have provided an 
adequate spiritual basis for Chinese 
civilization, so deeply laid in a very 
remote past. 

Similarly in Japan, Shinto, the Chinese 
tendering of “ the way of the gods,” as 
the native religion of the country, owes 
much to Buddhism as a fertilizing agent. 
From its earliest myths, it is clear that 
Shinto was a very primitive system of 
animism and polytheism, in which a 
number of spirits and gods was ruled 
over by the sun goddess, from whom the 
imperial line is supposed to have been 


descended. Thus the Mikado has been. 


regarded as the divine king, the Japanese 


counterpart of the Confucian idea of the 
State as under the rule of Heaven. The 
national faith (Shinto) is therefore 
centred in the Emperor as the unifying 
force in the nation, who is given divine 
reverence and respect by virtue of his 
sacred office and descent. 

With the arrival of Buddhism in the 
sixth century a.D., temples were_intro- 
daced with statues of the Buddha, who 
was identified with the local gods of the 
country in some of the sects. A mixture 
of Buddhism and Shinto became the 
chief intellectual and spiritual force, until 
the power of the Buddhist monasteries 
‘was so immense that they had to be sup- 
pressed. In the eighteenth century 


Totemism. This is the representation of 

an animal, plant or natural object after 

which a clan is named, and with which, 
ever afterwards, it is closely related. 





Shinto was reinstated as the national 
religian, and all foreign elements and 
cults were rigorously eliminated until the 
restrictions were removed in 1868. 
Since then Shinto has been regarded, 
primarily, as a symbol of patriotism and 
loyalty to the throne, with Buddhism as 
the most important religious force, 
Buddhism in the meantime had adopted 
Christian methods such as congregational 
worship, with hymns, modelled on 
Christian patterns, Sunday schools for 





children and a Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association together with social activi- 
ties. But Japanese civilization has grown 
up and become consolidated around the 
Mikado as the dynamic centre of the 
nation. 

Below these higher living religions, 
which al] the world over have exercised 
such a far-reaching influence in giving 
purpose and stability to the social order, 
as well as to the spiritual life of mankind, 
are a number of primitive customs and 





belicts These tulfil the same tunction 
among native tribes on the tringes of 
ctvilization in Arrica, Australia, India, 
the islands of the Pacific and parts of 
America 

In these lower cultures, in tact, 
religion 1s so fundamental to the whole 
structure of society that without 2 
stiong and living taith in the sacred 
order it just falls to preces This 1s onc 
of the mayor problems in the reservations 
today, when tribes are moved away trom. 


In Corroboree Dress. Fearsome, uild and 

a hitting dances, vingeng and dentonstration 

of maye take place nben the ustralan 

thortenal bas bis corroboree Ibit exciting 
event 15 ustally held at might 


their orginal homes with all their sacred 
associations, and in conscquenee, atc cut 
off trom the most vital sprinus of thur 
Ife The tendency under these unnatural 
circumstances 18 tor them to lose interest 
and succumb to incitia and disinte ra 
tion 

To the primitive mind everything that 
happens that 1s at all out of the ordinary 
course of events 15 thought to be the 
result of supernatural powers, with of 
without personality \ volcano or tush 
ing stream, a peculiar tree of stone, a 
powertul medicine man or chiet, a 
mughty storm or devastating tempest, ate, 
explained im this way and therefore 
regarded with awe and reverence More 
over, sacredness, lhe scatlet fever or 
measles, being contaytous, those who 
come 1n contact with it atc in a dangcious 
of “unclean” condition And so they 
ate taboo, a term we have borrowed 
fiom the Polynesian islanders to describe 
that which must not be Itghtly approach 
ed and so 1s forbidden tot common use 

At every crisis in the life of the indivi 
dual, at bith, adolescence, marriage and 
death, or in that ot the cube at the turn 
of the year, tn spring or autumn, in mid 
winter o: midsummer, at the tume of the 
sowing, teaping, orn gathering of crops 
during drought, tamine or war, special 
nites have to be pettormed as 2 satcyuard 
against these supernatural forces These 
aie always rampant on critical occasions 
At such umes man and naturc alike havc 
to be protected and rcinto:ced, and this 
is done by the holdirz ot curcmontes to 
dene away evil influences, and secure 
those that are good, which in this state of 


Mok Ceremony, The Selung, 
or Mok peoples as they call 
themselves, five in the Eastern 
Gulf of Bengal. Their dead are 
buried with elaborate ceremonial 
on an island called the Island of 
the Dead. This island is wnin- 
babited, and is avoided at all 
times by the living except for the 
short time required to bury 
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relative. First tbe chief of the 
tribe announces the death, and 
then the body is transported over 
the water with due ceremonial, 
and buried in a place marked 
with white flags and stones. 
The orchestra’ plays an accom- 
paniment to an ecstatic death 
dence which makes a fitting 


nd to the elaborate ceremony. 
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The Witch Doctor's Rites. At every crisis in the life of primitive man, whether birth, deaib, 
marriage or sickness, rites must be performed as a safeguard against supernatural forces which 
are ranged against him. These ceremonies drive away evil influences. and secure those that are qood. 


Where Primitive Animism Flourishes. Deep in the beart of the forest, the priest 
prostrates bimself in prayer before the stone gods of the fertility enlt in Nigeria. 





The Funeral Rates of the Ibo. 


ceremtony 





A man bas died Therefore, only men take part m the 
They gather under a dark corer with the intention of conferring with the spit of 


the dead man From time to time one of the men moves sound aud round in a dance 


society means tood and fertility Being 
essentially a man of action, the savage 
expresses his inmost destics, hopes and 
feats tn utes rather than in catetully 
thought out beliefs, thouzh he also tells 
sto1tes in the form ot myths to afford a 
reason for what he docs in hus cites 
But 1 1s “ the thing done” that matters 
mote than anything else 

Beliefs, mths, theologies and philoso 
phies, emerge only as the human mund 
becomes sufficientl; developed to be able 
to reflect upon the actions performed, 
until at length, abstract thought appeais 
in the higher levels of cisilvation, as in 
Greece im the sixth century Bc, and 
as i docs also in most of the more 


advanced religions in the world today 

Primitive man 1s content to affirm the 
caustence of Providence, or spirits and 
gods behind the ritual thiough which he 
enters into beneficial relations with the 
sacicd world that controls his destinies 
For him it 1s enough that the ceremonies 
“work,” and produce the results for 
which he performs them Morcova, 
mustahen though he may be about cause 
and effect, the fact remains that his 
1eligion has become so integral a part ot 
his social machinery, that it enables him 
to live in an orderly manner in a stable 
community This has been one of the 
primary functions of religion at all tumes, 
and it has persisted through the ages 


SECTION FIVE 


Children and Education 





CHAPTER 


EDUCATION OF 


WERE i$ a universal desire 
among mankind to hand down 
from generation to generation the 
knowledge of how to live The process 
1s called education, and 1s the particular 
business of parents and elders within the 
family circle The community as a whole 
has also a close interest in the matter 
Though we usually think of schools 
when we think of education, it 1s as well 
to remember, especially in connexton 
with primitive peoples, that the school 1s 
only one of many agencies for bringing 
up children in the way they should go 
It 1s not necessarily the most important 
The school gains in importance as we 
ascend the scale of crvilization 
The fundamental meaning of educa- 
tion 1s the transmission of knowledge and 


SIXTEEN 


THE PRIMITIVE 


skills which one generation thinks worth 
while passing on to the next It varies 
from place to place and from age to age 

When a nomadic people settles down 
to agricultural pursuits, or when a tribal 
community becomes an organized state, 
education necessarily undergoes a change 
When a peasant folk, Irving on the pro 
duce of tllage and animal husbandry, 
deserts the countryside and creates 
towns and cities, giving itself over to the 
mass work of machine minding 1n fac- 
tories, it needs new knowledge and new 
shills 

Although the forms vary, the prepara 
tion for adult life required by the abori- 
ginal of Australia, the pygmy of the 
Afmean forest, the Eskimo of the frozen 
North, or any others who are still making 
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An Abyssinian Pupil. Civilization is of slow growth in this part of the world, There are 
two sebools in Addis Ababa in which a few European teachers have been introduced, otherwise 
education of @ Esropean hind is practically non-existent. Priests teach the scriptures. 
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their first steps in the march towards 
civilization, is little different in essentials 
from the preparation which the inheritor 
of an advanced civilization requires. 
Man has everywhere to live by the sweat 
of his brow, although in order to con- 
serve his strength he learns the use of 
toals. Man has to wia a livelihood, and 
he likes to do it with as little effort, 
physical and mental, as possible. That is 
the material aspect of living. But since 
no man can live by bread alone, he 
requires also to cultivate the life of the 
spirit. He has visions, he yearns for 





Helping Mother, By helping with the 


chores the primitive child receives bis edwca- 
tion. There is no strict dividing line between 
what is considered work and what it play. 
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beauty, he needs the society of his 
fellows. He believes himself to be sur- 
rounded by an unseen host of other 
worldly beings, benevolent or malevo- 
lent, as the case may be, with whom it 
were best that he should come to terms. 

Thus there is, side by side with the 
requirements of training for physical 
living, the need for a spiritual prepara- 
tion. In primitive society such prepara- 
tion is given by the evening fireside 
recital of the tribal folk tales and the 
singing of folk songs, Through these the 
child insensibly acquires knowledge of 
the tribal tradition, and the bonds of 
tribal unity. He learns by implication 
what duties are expected of him as a son 
to his fathez, or as a husband and parent. 
He gets to know the pains and penalties 
which follow when people fail to observe 
the customs of the tribe. He watches as 
tar as he is permitted to do so the pro- 
cesses of native law, and the practices of 
religion, and thus gradually fits himself 
to take an active part in social life. 

As the child accompanies his elders on 
their work in the fields or on hunting 
forays, or watches the erection of a hut, 
he is all the time gaining knowledge that 
is going to stand him in good stead. He 
gets to know the life of animals and 
plants, both wild and cultivated. He 
learns to recognize what timbers are 
resistant to insects or to water, and how 
they are shaped and built together. He 
leams where the tight clays are to be 
found for the exterior and interior plas- 
ters. He watches while salves and balms 
are concocted from plants having medi- 
cinal properties, for he will some day or 
other have to rely on himself for the 
treatment of cuts and burns, insect bites 
and ailments of more mysterious origin. 
The child also learns the rhythm of seed 
time and harvest, the making of tools and 
weapons. His games consist of ex- 
periments in the correct use of them. 


Thus, in a primitive community the 
wducation of a child 1 in one aspect 
utihtarian, in the othe: liberal Both are 
necessaiy aspects, and the opposition 
which has developed in the educational 
system of advanced countis, between 
vocational and non vocational education, 
does not exist For, the pattetn of pumt 
teve life leaves haidly any 190m tot 
specialization 

In coutse ot ume the primitive youth 
becomes of age to be initiated into the 
mysteties It 1s seldom that he will be 
permitted to pass without a ceremonial 
titual from boyhood to manhood = This 
utual demands, as a rule, a process ot pte 
parauion 

It would appear, trom the care which 
35 taken to induce in the initiate a frame 
of mind which 1s favourable to success, 
char the primitive 1s a profound psy cholo 
aist, and it ts a 1emarhable tact, that 
among, tibes widely separated over the 
sutface of the glohe, simila: deviecs are 
used to this end Some ot these have 
found thet way into religious exercise 
among people ot advanced culnuc 
Such things as fasting and purging, 
silence and seclusion, the chastening of 
the flesh, vigils and penance, are as well 
hnown to those who superintend the 
Piepatation of tubal youth tor entering 
into mans estate, as to the monks and 
priests of the histone selizions 

Among the aborigines of Austialia the 
ceremonies aie communal At intervals 
ot a few years the word goes torth by 
messengers that all youths of the approu 
mate age of puberty are to assemble at a 
ceitain place prepared beforehand Each 
comes under the care and tutelage of a 
tutor guardian, whose duty it 1s, not only 
to instruct and admonish, but also to pro 
vide food and drink, and to decorate the 
youth who 1s in his care with the tiadi 
tional bands of white painted on face and 
body The assembly point ts a clearing 





Helping Stster. 
ebildien is cften im the hand cf the du 


dhe eduat nef jong 
ones The small, nate yrl bit fa ister 
aith the nork of prunding te nuts 


an the bush enclosed by a cicular mound 
Women and childten and piving stran 
gers have been warned to keep out ot 
sight, since even a chance cncounta 
would tender the ceremony null and 
void 

For some weeks the day 1 spent in 
exctcises to promote physical hinces 
Informal instruction 1s given by the 
guarchans in the jealously kept seciets of 
the tribe, then ethical codes, maitiage 
practices, laws, ules, and all that 1s 
necessary for the good tubcsman to 
know The inutuate learns to cndure heat 
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and cold, hunger and thirst. Things are 
done to fughten him, and he 1s expected 
to feign sndifference Succulent foods are 
placed before hum, but he must refrain 
from eating them. 

At night the corroborees add to the 
growing excttement Wild and whirling 
dances, festive or warlike, singing, 
physical contests, demonstrations of 
magic by the medicine men, all feed the 
mood of expectancy As the period of 
preparation comes to an end, there are 
the final probations, especially the pain 
test, which 1s to suffer patiently the 
agony of sitting close to a fierce fire until 
the body 1s well-mgh roasted, and the 
tear test which 1s satisfied by the refusal 
to flicker an eyelid even when the feat- 
some thunder of the bullroarer 1s heard 
On the last day the initiate demonstrates 
bis prowess and skill in hunting, and on 
the last evening he gives one more proof 
of insensibility to pain by suffering one of 
hus front teeth to be knocked out by the 
blows of a wooden chisel Having thus 
proved himself equal to every trial of his 
manliness he 1s symbolically girt with a 
belt which 1s the symbol of full maturity , 
to mark the change of status the newly 
admitted tribesman assumes a new name, 
and 1s formally introduced as a newcomer 
into the privileged circle, 


Initiation Ceremony 

With many differences in externals, 
but 1n essentials the same, the entrance 
into manhood 1s ritually observed among 
all known primitrve peoples For a boy 
of the Masai tribe in Tanganyika the 
central figure of the ritual 1s the cere- 
mony of circumcision. Having washed 
himself he sits out of doors in the cold of 
the early morning hours until sunrise 
‘Then the operator comes with two others 
to help To show his toughness the 
imitate steels himself to endure the opera- 
ton without flinching. Should he fail, 
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hus mother, or any other member of his 
family within sight, is whipped as a 
punishment for not Bringing the lad up 
properly After four days allowed for 
recovery, the youth 1s invested with the 
shins and ornaments of an accredited 
warrior, and immediately sallies forth 
with a hunting party armed with his new 
bow and a sheaf of arrows 

‘The youth of the Bathonga tribe shows 
his pluck by running the gauntlet of 
men who belabcur him with sticks, by 
jumping through a fire, and by showing 
no trace of fear when assailed by the 
most terrifying noises He 1s compelled 
to le awake at night and endure a kind 
of tsolation, during which time he gives 
proof that in such virtues as courage, 
hardihood, self-restraint and endurance 
of hunger and thirst he 1s up to the stan- 
dard which 1s observed by the men of the 
tribe 

Among the Samoans the proof ot 
indifference to pain 1s given by suffering 
the body to be tattooed without showing 
signs of distiess This operation takes 
place between the twelfth and fifteenth 
years, and an elabotate code of conduct 1s 
enjoined at the same time The youths 
are foibidden to play and joke in the 
company of gitls, and they leatn the ele- 
ments of an ethical code, which includes 
such prohibitions as talking of scandal, 
and borrowing without leave 

‘The Baganda of East Africa put great 
stress upon social etiquette They are 
taught from the earliest age the cotrect 
mode of greeting and farewell, how to 
enter a room and sit on the floor where 
strangers are with the appropriate defer- 
ence to their dignity, how to carry out 
the ceremonial of bestowing gifts upon 
visitors. They are instructed, too, in the 
genealogy of the family, and its place in 
the tribe, so that in due time they may 
claim the rank which 1s therr due. 

In general, while education 1m infancy 
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1s in the hands of the family and is 
entirely informal, it becomes as the age of 
puberty approaches the concern of the 
community and is then formalized. Bach 
tribe has its standardized requirements 
which on pain of social penalties, are 
imposed upon all, bur when boys show 
unusual gifts or peculiarities of tempera- 
ment they are segregated and put to 2 
specialized training. ‘This is the phase 
which corresponds to the technical and 
professional training of young people in 
‘Western countries. The skilled medicine- 
men take in hand any youth who has 
attracted their notice, and by suitable 
treatment do all they can to emphasize 
his particular proclivity. He leas the 
arts of divination, of charms to drive 
away bodily disorders, of healing by 
concoctions of herbs and of communing 
with the spirit world. 

Jt is equally so with the gitls of the 
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tribe. There is the informal training ot 
the home and the field, beginning at the 
age of three or four when the child goes 
hoeing with the mother, and peels the 
plantains, and only a little later learns to 
prepare food for cooking. At seven she 
can do simple raffia weaving. By the age 
of ten she is capable of doing much of 
the housework and most of the work of 
digging, planting and harvesting. Mean- 
time she learns to behave decorously, and 
in due course a female relative (among 
the Baganda people it is the fathers 
sister) instructs her in matters relating to 
marriage, towards which all the later 
education of girls is directed. 

The Kikuyu ttibe of Kenya has a 
council of older women who supervise 
all instruction in behaviour and religion 
Ptior to the instsation of the girls. 

The girls are not permitted, any moic 
than their brothers, to enter upon adult 


Women and Children Worle Together. In Kenya, children belp with the ob of pickme 
porethrum. ‘Thus, by working side by side with their elders, cbildren learn much, 
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life without a formal preparation, de- 
signed to impress upon them the import- 
ance of the change. This prepatation has 
a physical basis, and also a moral one. 
Its completion is marked by the assump- 
tion of ornaments such as earrings, nose 
pins, armlets, tattoo marks and the like to 
advertise her new dignity. Some girls 
are selected for special training. They 
learn the art of tattooing or midwifery. 

A typical example of the informal 
education of children in a setting of 
primitive life untouched by the influ- 
ences of a modern culture is afforded by 
the Dyaks, a jungle and river folk found 
in Central Borneo. They are perhaps the 
most skilled and socially developed of ali 
those warlike people who still live under 
tribal organization in the island, 

From eaeliest infancy the care of a 
Dyak child is an affair of elaborate pre- 
cautions, lest the infant should attract the 
dire attention of the evil spitits. He is 


Learning to Become Fishermen. 
for their families. 
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kept strictly shielded from contacts with 
the outer world and even his toys and 
garments must never leave the possession 
of the parents. For, it is believed that 
even through these extensions of his 
personality he might suffer harm at the 
hands of an ill-wisher. This care is 
relaxed when the child begins to run 
about, and until he reaches the age of five 
or six he spends his time at play in and 
about the house amongst the pigs and 
chickens, 

The first real crisis in the boy’s life is 
the ceremony of naming, which takes 
place after a good harvest when rice is 
abundant. The ceremony is a communal 
affair and is marked by a great feast. 
An image of the god, made for each child 
who is waiting to be named, is held firmly 
by the toes. Beneath the image is passed 
a belt of rattan which is drawn rapidly 
to and fro while a name is intoned. This 
beyins to smoulder and finally burns 


‘These boys of Papua will one day have t0 be food providers 
At an early age they leart to fish at lon water on a coral reef. 
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through. If the two parts of the strap 
prove to be unequal in length, the gods 
are thought to approve the name. If they 
are equal the ceremony is void and a new 
name is proposed. The ceremony is then 
gone through again until success is 
achieved. 

The boy is now able to work in the rice 
fields and to accompany his father on 
hunting expeditions on the river and in 
the jungle. He carries a torch when they 
go in quest of tree honey after dark, 
He quickly acquires the tribal skills of 
food collecting, and even his games of 
kite-flying, top-spinning, wrestling and 
the throwing of spears contribute to 
equip him for the serious business of life. 
This is the main past of his education, 
It is essentially a practical training for the 
life he has to live. The Dyaks on the 
whole rely upon force of social opinion 
to drive home the lessons of morality and 
good behaviour. ‘There is no formal 
teaching, and therefore no one follows 
the vocation of teacher. But the silent 
influences of example suffice in general to 
instil the gentleness and restraint of 
mannet which distinguishes the tribe. 

Ultimately, the child has to be received 
into the full society of the warriors. He 
registers his claim by executing a war 
dance and striking with a sword at the 
head of an enemy slain in battle, a 
recently captured one if possible. But if 
none be forthcoming in his own family 
circle, then some skull borrowed from 
the collection of a neighbour will suffice. 


Symbolism Only 

This is a purely symbolic act. The 
young warrior has already been well 
trained in wrestling, and has had ex- 
perience on longer forays in company 
with his elders ; he is, in fact, quite ready 
to do his part in the serious business of 
life. He has already thrown off the tute- 
lage of the womenfolk, and in the com- 
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munal Long House, which accommo- 
dates perhaps forty to fifty families, 
totalling as many as two hundred to three 
hundred people, he has left the chamber 
or cubicle occupied by his family and 
has joined the bachelors in the raised 
gallery. This is a token of independence. 


Community Living 

Ranged along the walls of the gallery 
are to be found the trophies of the war- 
tiors, charms for the male rites, paddles, 
shields, spears and other equipment for 
fishing and hunting, all evidences of 
adult activity. Here, too, the youthful 
warrior after sundown joins the men to 
listen to discussions on village affairs, and 
to learn more of the myths and folk tales 
which form the background of their 
ceremonial life. 

The gallery serves also as a communal 
workshop for the men, and there the 
novices are taught the skills of wood and 
bone carving and the arts uf decoration 
and pigmentation. They take a great 
pride in the adornment of their sword 
handles and spear heads, their boats, 
tobacco boxes, drinking cups and every 
other article in daily use, These arts are 
practised co-operatively. ‘The know- 
ledge of the skills is shared and the fully 
equipped fisher, or hunter, or warrior, 
is he who not only has the dexterity and 
strength to stalk and overcome his 
quarry, but can fashion his own weapons 
and embellish them with striking designs 
as well. 7 

Since the Dyaks are ignorant of the 
arts of writing, by which more advanced 
people can hand down to posterity their 
knowledge, their dreams and their aspira- 
tions, the continuity of the tribal tradition 
depends on its direct transmission from 
the old to the young. The communal 
pattern of living in the Long Houses is of 
help in this direction, since everything 
happens in public and participation is 
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general ‘The invocations which accom- 
pany the treatment of sickness and 
physical injury, the use of herbs as 
aperients and liniments, the rites of 
purification, the propitiatory sacrifices ot 
chichens and pigs, the use of suggestion 
for cures and healing purposes—all such 
practices are watched by the young Dyah. 

The education of the girl procecds 
along similar lines, except that her place 
remains in the family enclave with the 
womenfolk The skills she learns are 
those connected with the running of the 
household and the adornment of the 
body She practises bashetry and mat 
weaving, and is particularly fond of 
beads, with which the tube contrives 
decorations of striking beauty. The gi:ls 
help the women in the rice fields, weeding 
with the hoe, and take their shate in the 
laborious work of crushing the grain. 





At the ov of puberty the Basnto gu ls have ther, rmtiation festral 
The song and dance that 15 part of the sstnal 16 supposed to represent the song of the buds 


Its clear that in primitive education ot 
this informal kind the notion of a school 
or of an educational system 1s quite out of 
place Schools come spontaneously into 
existence as specialized institutions only 
when a certain level of social organization 
has been teached. In fact, the establish 
ment of schools 1s invariably one of the 
first enterprises undeitaken by a com 
munity which bas passed from the loose 
tnbal condition to a more closely knit 
society. 

The school 1s also the principal agent 
of the missionary. In the early phases of 
the work of the Christian missions, 
especially in Africa, the chief emphasis 
was necessarily upon the vention of a 
script for the spoken language, and then 
on instruction in reading and writing. 
These skills, with the four rules of artth- 
metic and religious instruction, still form 
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the basis of education in missionary 
schools, although some experiments are 
being made with a curriculum which 
seems more suited to members of peasant 
communities. 

Progress is necessarily slow, because 
missionaties ate few, and the training of 
native teachers a heavy task. Most of 
the natives who are taught the rudiments 
of elementary education find their way 
into the towns, and become clerks in 
commercial or government employment. 
A few only, at some sacrifice to them- 
selves, since higher wages are obtainable 
in the towns, remain as teachers in the 
villages and hand on the torch. What- 
ever the missionaries have intended, the 
general effect has been to give the African 
native the notion that education serves 
primarily to lift him out of his surround- 
ings. Because of his acquaintance with 
letters the white man is thought to be 


able to do magical things, and therefore 
the African is prepared to make the 
greatest sacrifices in order to share in 
some measure this wonder-working skill. 

The typical missionary school of today 
may be one of many hundreds scattered 
over an area half as big as England. 
In a district north of Lake Nyasa in 
Africa there are seven hundred such 
schools associated with a single mission. 
They consist mostly of one-room stsuc- 
tures about the size of a small barn, 
built of mud and clay, the exterior 
washed with a mixture of cow dung. 
The earthen floor is stamped hard, and 
one end is raised a few inches to accom- 
modate the teacher’s table and black- 
board. The pupils, who are of both 
sexes and of all ages from childhood to 
old age, sit in rows on rough-hewn tree- 
tranks. Holes in the walls serve as win- 
dows, but these are sometimes furnished 


Initiation of the Young Men. On an island off Portuguese Guinea, preparation for the 
initiation ceremony of the young men is made by the elderly women joining in a dance, 





with flaps woven of maize stiaw to heep 
out the tropical rain 

‘The one native teacher :s probably a 
youth haidhy out ot his tecns, who has 
acquired the 1udiments of education in 
the central mission school For waiting, 
since paper 1s not to be had, yasous 
desices are used, the most usval bein 
a wooden trame enctosing a slab ot 
smooth clay on which marks can be 
scratched with a stich and afterwards 
obhterated Attendance 1s of course 
voluntan, but so great 18 the prestige 
which ts attached to even the most ele 
mentais shill in letters, that only the 
most utgent necessity ts allowed to intet 





fese with the 1ouune of the scavol 
which occupies fixe houts dash 

The opening up of Aftica to the white 
settler has biought into prominence 
conflicung viewpoints 1egarding native 


education One of these viewpoints 15 
that the native Atican should be left 
undisturbed in his accustomed way of 
lite It 15 thought that to educate him 
would only be to sow seeds of fiustiation 
and unhappiness Another viewpoint 1s 
that the African traditional way of tubal 
fe should be respected and pieseived bx 
the teaching of practical arts and ciatts 
to entich that tradition A third view 
point places 4 high valuation nn t hiterars 





culture through which alone the Attican 
can aspire to meet the white man on an 
equal level. 
‘The time has long since passed when 
- the policy of leaving the African in his 
pristine state of happy ignorance might 
have been followed. It would have been 
imade possible only by the strictest segre- 
gation of the races. As things are, the 


average native African has seen far more ° 


white men than he has seen lions. He 
has become familiar with many of the 
things with which the white settler sur- 
rounds himself, and has acquired many 
‘of them from bicycles and radio sets to 
motor lorries and cinemas. He has also 


School in a Nubian Village. People of all 
ages frequent the few missionary schools. 
In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan progress is 
ston’, owing to tbe shortage of teachers and the 
task of adequately training thent for their work. 


been subjected to the white man’s com- 
pulsion co keep inter-tribal peace, and 
fas been taxed and administered, re- 
quired to grow certain crops, and in a 
hundred directions diverted from the 
purposes of his ancient form of life. 

In these circumstances a policy of 
education for the African is imperative. 
Without it, he would in time lose alto- 
gether what was of deep and abiding, 
value in his own culture, while snatching, 
at the things that were shallow and transi- 
tory in the alien way of life. The issue 
therefore resolves itself into the kind o1 
education which shall be offered ; shall 
it be handwork or headwork? The 
‘African protests against an cducational 
system which implies that he shall he 
denicd access to what he regards as the 
sources of the strength of the white man, 
while he is condemned to be a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. 

The goal of education today has 
‘African rather than European standards 
and conditions in view. The pupil brings 
to the native school his own peculiar 
aptitudes ; his ingrained dispositions 
of mind and heart which are the soi! in 
which the sceds have to be planted. He 
has a prodigious memory, a quality often 
found among those who have not 
learned the use of books. He shows 
powers of self-expression, deep emotions 
and a strong creative urge, which shows 
itself particularly in wood and metal 
work, in music, dancing and drama. 
His gifts of imitativeness make him a 
master of parody and burlesque. Though 
he has no recorded history, and no litera 
ture, he is none the less deeply attached 
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to the myths and legends which enshrine 
the earlier heroics of his tribe and race. 
He is proud to a fault of his family and 
his ancestry. Add to these qualities 
such virtues as courage, discipline, self- 
restraint, keenness of observation, power 
of endurance, respect for authority, and 
light-hearted gaiety, and it can well be 
understood that the African possesses a 
philosophy of living which sufficiently 
explains the persistence of his mode of 
life through centuries of adversity. 


Cultural Background 

‘There are, on the other hand, deficien- 
cies which the educator has to take into 
account. The temperament of the 
African is much nearer that of the artist 
than of the man of affairs. He has few 
practical gifts, and though doubtless 
experience might in the long run produce 
men apt for government, business and 
administrative capacity of this kind is at 
present rare. The Western conception 
of progress is not familiar to him. He 
Jacks initiative and clings to the familiar. 
The African is not an individualist. He 
leans heavily on the community and feels 
the constant need of the support of 
family and tribe. Although his senses 
are acute, the observations he makes are 
superficial and without discrimination. 
He lacks the most elementary technical 
knowledge. Curiously enough the 
African lacks the power to attune him- 
self to the romantic in nature or in life, 
He has, for example, no eye for a gor- 
geous sunset, no feeling for the mystery 
of the sky. There is a strong vein of the 
matter-of-fact in his nature which is the 
reason why, when he paints, he prefers 
to depict the familiar scenes of daily life 
rather than the glories of the landscape, 
and when he sings his themes are drawn 
from his workaday surroundings rather 
than from some ideal world. 

On such a human foundation the 
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modern school of Africa has to be 
built. Already, important results have 
been achieved. It may sound paradoxical 
that these results have been more re- 
markable in secondary and higher educa- 
tion than in primary. But as the Report 
of the Commission on Higher Education 
in West Africa published in 1945 
suggests, educational progress does not 
necessarily imply the existence of a 
pyramidal structure. Total illiteracy 
among the many is not incompatible with 
high scholarship in the few. Africa is not 
yet ready for compulsory education, and 
it is a striking fact that in the Govern- 
ment schools of West Africa at all stages, 
from the primary classes to those of 
university rank, fees are paid. These are 
on a graded scale, higher in the towns 
than in the villages, and range from 
three shillings a year, in the infant 
classes of village schools, to ninety 
shillings in the upper forms of town 
secondary schools, 

It is noticeable that the largest propor- 
tion of children of school age in attend- 
ance is to be found in districts which 
have had most contact with the outside 
world, For example, in Southern Nigeria 
one child in six attends a Government 
school, while in Northern Nigeria the 
proportion is about one in sixty, Of 
these, four-fifths are boys. 


Teacher Shortage 

The chief obstacle to the spread of 
popular education in Africa is the 
shortage of teachers, and much of the 
effort of secondary and higher education 
is directed to the training of men and 
women for the service of the schools. 
Reference has already been made to the 
part played by the missionary societies 
in sending out young trainees to the 
schools in the bush. To keep in touch 
with them, to demonstrate new mcthads, 
and to encourage them to continue their 





Witwatersrand University. There are many different varieties of education in Africa, 
and they range from the typical mission school to this great university in Jobannesburg, 


studies, there are travelling teachers. 
These are trained in the Jeanes schools, 
such as that at Nairobi. Here a number 
(about fifty at a time) of native teachers, 
most of them Christiana converts, who 
have already done some good service 
in remote schools, are given a two-year 
training in educational methods. If they 
are married they bring their wives and 
children with them, and live in model 
cottages on the school estate. The train- 
ing is on broad lines, and has close 
relevance to the conditions to be expect- 
ed in the bush schools, where the 
equipment is of the most cudimentary 
kind, and self-help, therefore, is of great 
importance. 

Accordingly, arts and crafts, such as 
carpentry, weaving and modelling in 
clay, with the elements of building and 
agriculture, and for the women, the skills 
of domestic hygiene are taught, both to 
the trainee and his wife. At the end of 
the course the Jeanes teacher goes back to 
his district, conducts his school, and also 
keeps in touch with all other schools 


within reach. The idea of thus using 
teachers of ability to Scaven the mass 
came from the Southern States of the 
U.S.A, where a similar problem of edu- 
cating a scattered population of negroes 
was at least partially solved by these 
means, 

Occasionally, taking advantage of 
opportunity, national colleges of greater 
pretensions have been established, or 
have developed out of some more 
modest venture. West Africa has the 
Prince of Wales College at Achimota, 
and East Africa has Makerere. Each of 
these is ambitious to attain the status of 
a university, and they are already doing 
some work of university standard. 

The aim of Achimota may be taken as 
the expression of the best current 
thought about the objectives of African 
education. It is to turn out students who 
are Western in intellectual outlook, 
yet at heart are African still. For there is 
much that is worthy of respect in African 
culture, and the college seeks always to 
preserve and enrich it. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


EDUCATION 
OF THE EASTERN WORLD 


HE pattern of education in Orien- 
T: countries is a religious pattern. 

Its main features were outlined 
many centuries ago, in the religious 
writings which are the foundation of the 
historic faiths of India, China and Japan : 
Hinduism, Buddhism,, Mohammedan- 
ism, Shintoism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
and many others. These are as much 
educational as religious systems. It is 
impossible rigidly to distinguish the two, 
since Eastern education has consisted in 
little else than the teaching of religion, 
and religion has made education the 
primary concern of the faithful. 

Tt is perhaps to this circumstance that 
we ought to attribute the broad similarity 
of social structures, and of an intellectual 
and moral outlook to be observed among 
peoples of the Eastern world. These 
arise from the religions which leave no 
part of life untouched, prescribing cloth- 
ing, food and drink, work and leisure, no 
less than sacraments and sacrifices. 

The Arab, bivouacked in his Saharan 
oasis, is thousands of miles removed in 
space from the Javanese in his kampong, 
and he, again, from the Bengal peasant in 
his village in the Ganges Delta. But they 
all have certain features and characters 
in common: a quiet submissiveness to 
fate, a power of patient yet creative 
meditation, an acceptance of their lot as 
divinely ordained. The pace of their life 
is leisurely. Their bearing is dignified, 
because they are sure of themselves. 
Their security is not threatened by the 
march of science and the fluctuation of 
commerce, so there are no misgivings to 
divert their minds from the one great 


task, the search for the peace which is the 
highest promise of their religion. 

But already this ancient Oriental pat- 
tern of life is changing under the impact 
of Western ideas. The pace has been 
quickened. Traditions have been weak- 
ened. Village crafts are forgotten, 
because of the competition of cheap 
imported goods. It is not possible that 
education in the East should emerge 
unchanged from this ferment. 

India is a sub-continent of violent 
contrasts. Her wealth is fabulous, yet 
millions of her people live in the most 
abject poverty and squalor, Her capacity 
for learning and philosophical specula- 
tion is unrivalled, yet the minds of the 
masses are thickly encrusted with ignor- 
ance and superstition. She has an 
educational tradition which goes back 
for thousands of years, and yet vast 
numbers of the population are today 
illiterate, in the sense that they cannot 
read or write a simple letter in any 
language. 

Of a tatal population of nearly four 
hundred millions, representing a fifth 
part of the human race, not more than 
fourteen millions (including two million 
women and girls) attend school or 
university. Of the tiny fraction of the 
child population who are under instruc- 
tion most by far are in small one-teacher 
village schools, averaging about forty 
pupils. There are many schools which 
have only half a dozen pupils. The school 
life of a village child in India seldom 
exceeds three years, these falling as a rule 
between the ages of six and ten, so that 
much of what is learned in so short a 
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Balinese Dancing. The children of the Island of Bali in Indonesia learn to dance in 
infancy, often making their debut at ten years of age. Their dancing it based on symbolic 
gestures with bead, bands and trunk, often in a kneeling or sitting position. 





In Spanish Morocco. Since Biblical times crafts bave been tangbt as a part of education. 
In the Western world craftsmanship is dying as industrialization rapidly grows. In the 
dass modera cornsrs of the earth a child is still taxght bow to use bis bands at well as bis brain 
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time, and at such an carly age, is quickly 
forgotten. Most of those who learn to 
read and write sink back after a year or 
two into illiteracy. 

The principle of compulsory schooling 
is now generally (but not universally) 
accepted by the provincial governments, 
bur this fact has not yet greatly influenced 
the prevailing conditions. The use of 
compulsory powers to require children 
to attend schoo! is left to local option. 
A few districts have attempted to put the 
principle into practice, and in these it is 
found that strict enforcement is out of 
the question. 

There are many teasons for this back- 
wardness of school education in a coun- 
try whee scholarship is honoured as 


The Writing Lesson. Although many of 
India’s millions are still illiterate, some, 
like this villuse child, learn to read and write. 
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highly as in any part of the world. In 
the first place schools cost money, and 
the masses of the population are so poor, 
standards of living so low, and the yieid 
of taxation so small, that only a relatively 
meagre sum is available for the vast 
educational system which would be 
required to make good schooling uni- 
versal. It is calculated that if the equiva- 
lent ‘of only a single pound sterling were 
spent in a year on the education of every 
individual chitd, practically the whole of 
the governmental budget would be 
totally absorbed. 

Poverty is not the only reason, and 
perhaps not the most important, for the 
state of schooling in India and Pakistan, 
Each of the dominant communities, the 
Hindus and the Moslems, has a ptejudice 
on the subject of the education of 
women, ‘The teligion of the Hindu 
enjoins that girls should remain wholly 
under the care and protection of the 
family. Perhaps one girl in a hundred 
attends a primary school, but well 
before the age of twelve she will most 
cestainly be withdrawn to prepate for 
marriage. From this age, girls have to be 
secluded from the public gaze to spend 
the rest of their days in household 
tasks amounting to domestic drudgery. 

Moslem girls may be free from the 
restraints of early marriage, but the 
custom of purdah requires that on 
reaching maturity they, too, enter into 
seclusion under the rigid control of the 
elder women. Thereafter, as a rule, they 
see nothing whatever of the world out- 
side. In these circumstances, education, 
in the sense of schooling, has not much 
importance for them. 

As will be seen later, there are some 
notable exceptions to the orthodox pre- 
judice against female education, parti- 
culasly in the towns. But the Indians arc 
still to an overwhelming extent a village 
people, The conservative attitude which 





The Village Schoolmaster. The largest proportion of the ebild population of India under 
instruction is in imall, one-teacher village schools. The school age of « village child ranges 
between the years of six and ten, and seldom exceeds three years tuition altogether. 


denies the right of education to women 
has a very strong hold on the minds of 
the people. When this big fraction 
(nearly half of the total population) 
is added to another large section, that 
of the “ustouchable” class of caste- 
less people numbeting some fifty mil- 
lions, who have also throughout the 
long history of India deliberately been 


kept ignorant and illiterate, the extent of 
the problem of education in this sub- 
continent begins to be apparent. Laws 
have been passed to raise the depressed 
classes to educational equality with the 
superior castes, but so strong is the force 
of popular opinion that this can generally 
be achieved only through a system of 
paralicl schools, Where separate schools 
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are not available, and this is the rule, the 
“untouchable” children can be seen 
in small groups outside the village school- 
room, listening to what they can catch 
of the lessons through the open windows. 

This leaves only about one-third of the 
total population in a position to enjoy the 
advantages of a full education, ‘This 
part consists of the higher castes, the 
unorthodox in religion and the converts 
to Christianity. A large proportion will 
be found in the towns, where it is easier 


to be independent of the opinion of one’s 
neighbour, and where opportunities of 
employment for the literate person are 
more abundant. The commonest ambi- 
tion of the small Indian craftsman or 
tradesman is that his son should become 
a clerk, preferably in Government em- 
ployment. Many youths struggle at 
great sacrifice to higher schools and 
universities, only to swell the ranks of 
competitors for minor official posts, 
The day of the average peasant boy 


School for Girls in Bengal. In spite of the difficulties of religion that hamper the emancipa- 
tion of women in India, there are some girls? schools. The Victoria Institution in Calcutta is 
one of the oldest of them, and the principal is a pioneer of women's education in India. 








Where East Meets West. In 1901 Sir Rabindranath Tagore founded a school in Bengal, 
where the best in European culture could be fused with the best that India could boast. Scholars 
From all aver the world mect bere. Many practise their craft as teachers, 


begins before dawn. On rising he attends 
to the cattle and milks the cows. After 
breakfast he carries food to his father and 
elder brothers who have been in the fields 
already for somchours. Later, he takes the 
cattle out to graze, collects fodder and 
grass for the stalls, and wood for the 
fires. As evening approaches he feeds 
the cattle again, attends to the milking, 
and prepares the lamp. Finally, until his 
evening meal is ready, he joins his 
village friends at their games. 

The routine is unchanging, and allows 
no time for schooling to any except a 
very few, and these for the most part are 


children below the age of ten. In very 
favoured districts nearly all the boys of 
this age are in the schools, but there are 
parts where the proportion is as few as 
one in ten. It depends to some extent 
on the nearness of the school to the 
homes of the pupils. Parents are often 
reluctant to lose the help of their sons 
in the fields and about the house, and 
they will not send them to a school more 
than a mile away because of the risk 
involved. Occasionally dangerous ani- 
mals, wolves, panthers, or hyenas are 
met on the way. There are natural 
obstacles, such as ravines and jungles to 
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traverse, There are often violent 
changes of temperature in the early 
morning and in the evening, For under- 
nourished, poorly clad boys these difficul- 
ties are serious. 

Some of the schools are night schools 
for illiterate adults, a few are schools for 
the untouchables, and some are exclu- 
sively Moslem schools. They are graded 
as lower primary (six to cight years), 
upper primary (eight to ten) and verna- 


cular middle schools (ten to thirteen 
or fourteen). The great proportion 
of children are found in the lower pri- 
mary schools, Here there are three 
classes, and in nearly all cases one teacher 
has to look after them all, often having 
to use two languages, Hindi and Urdu. 
The job of the teacher is an arduous one, 
He does in fact much more than teach, 
for often he collects the children from 
their homes, draws water from the well 





ENEMIES OF 


for them to drink, and cleans the school 

There are examinations tor promotion 
even in the lowest classes of th. primary 
schools Those who tail have to repeat 
the course They rare do so, because 
parents will withdraw then sons :athe: 
than risk the fuither loss ot their labou: 
an the fields Poverty and apathy nc 
great enemies of education, and the 
shghtest discouragement 14 cnou,h to 
turn the scales agunst a school Fecs 
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hate to be paid each month, and there are 
also books to be bouzht 

In the girls’ schools the wastaze by 
withdrawal duzing the frst ycar o1 two 
Is even greater in proportion thin in the 
case ot boys There ts 2 scarcity of qualt 
tud women teachers Those who have 
hved in towns will not readily teturn to 
the villages, especially it they ae o1tho 
dox and observe putdah, not 15 3 sate 
for them to do so The parents of most 
well todo familks would considur tt 
socially degrading to allow then daugh 
tets to become teachcts 

The teacher ts poorh paxl A man 
may often be the father of a considcrable 
tamily when he enters the school stivicc, 
ind he often has to weigh his dutns it 
the school agunst his responsibilities vt 
home He 3s thaetore olten absent 
tiom school Then childien have to sit 
tbout doing nothing all day, or rutuin 
home Most of the teachers are in debt 
to the moneylenders, for 1¢ 1s only by 
botrowsng that they can mect the heavy 
cost of such social ceremonies as the 
maruage of adauzhter Salaries are on a 
ined scale, and seldom amount to mot. 
than tuenty five vupecs a month (under 
torty shillings) A large majority of the 
teachers 11e Biahmuns, fot these form the 
principal literary and teaching caste 

Many of thcm take an intetest in the 
weneral cultural Lt. of the villages 19 
which their schools are sttuated, though 
they can seldom afford to buy news 
papers Their most usual form of social 
service is the reading of classical literature 
in public Some help in the distubution 
ot medicines, and a tew cultivate music 
and dtama Ot sport there 1s very little, 
but some villages have scout troops 


Carding Cotton tn India. Education for 
de peasant child, if she is a gal, es stell mosth, 
concerned 1th belping mother 





High Caste Hindu Girls, In the towns the prejudice against female education is not $0 


great as in the rural areas. 


The principal of this great girls” school in Caleatta is the founder 


of the Brabmo cult, whose object is the removal of the more superstitious aspects of Hinduisa. 


Educationalists are now in general 
agreement that the problem of illiteracy 
in India is not capable of being solved 
within measurable time by the agency of 
formal teaching in schools. The obstacles 
presented by poverty and social and 
religious prejudice are too formidable. 
Perhaps something better can be hoped 
from the new techniques of broadcasting 


and the film. A start has already been 
made in using these methods of popular 
enlightenment. The perfecting and 
cheapening of television may transform 
the situation by enormously enlarging the 
possibilities of mass education. 

The tradition of ancient learning is 
still paramount in Indian education. 
Many centuries before the Christian era, 
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the classical literature of the people 
speaking the Aryan language came into 
existence. It consisted of a number of 
religious hymns, and ethical precepts 
and commentaries, collectively called the 
Vedas, They were not written down, but 
wete transmitted by word of mouth by 
those who had learned them by heart 
from generation to generation of scholars, 


Hindu University at Benares, 


particularly the Brahmins. Finally, over 
two thousand yeats ago, they were com- 
mitted to writing, and the structure 
which the Aryan language had at that 
time acquired became fixed in the form 
which is now known as Sanskrit. The 
ancient schools of India have made the 
memorizing of those Sanskrit versions 
of the Vedas their principal, or even 


This famous centre of education in India was founded 


in 1916. There are faculties in Arts, Science, Law, Oriental Literature, Medicine and many 
other aspects of learning. Buildings are beautiful, in the best tradition of Indian architecture. 





Moslem School Near Biskra. The shade of friendly trees by the wayside, rather than four- 
aalled schools, is the rule in the Arab countries. There, on most afternoons, small groups 
of boys may be seen seated on the ground in charge of a Moslem teacher, called a Mallam. 


In the Algerian Desert. The basis of Moslem education is the Koran. Pupils oy all ages 
attend the Koran school in the desert, and, swaying from side to side, intone endless passages 
‘from their Holy Book. In the mornings, they work in the fields and gardens. 
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perhaps, their sole concern, ever since. 

Not only is this the basis of the aristo- 
cratic education of high caste Indians, 
‘but the tradition has influenced even the 
primitive village school, where the pre- 
vailing method of instruction is by 
monotonous repetition of what is said 
by the teacher, or read from a book, 
until it is known by heart. To be word 
perfect is of much greater importance 
than to understand the meaning. ~ 

‘This emphasis on literary training is 
partly explained by the prestige which 
attaches to Sanskrit classical learning for 
the Hindu, and to Arabic and Persian 
classical learning for the Moslem. But 
it is also a consequence of the fact that 
India has so many distinct languages. 
The languages most in use are Hindi 
and Urdu. The former has Sanskrit as 
ancestor and is written from left to 
right. The latter is a composite language 
with Arabic and Persian clements. It is 
written from right to left. The spoken 
languages are not so dissimilar as to 
make conversation impossible, but while 
cach claims to be regarded as the prin- 
cipal language of India, there is a strong 
prejudice among Hindus and Moslems 
respectively, in favour of the one or the 
other. 

What happens at school is that the 
child has first to discard his childhood 
speech in favour of Hindi or Urdu, 
whichever happens to be the medium of 
instruction, This is of itself a great 
handicap to a child’s education. But if he 
makes progress and goes on to a middle 
or high school, he has to change again 
in favour of English, since English is as 
a rule a compulsory subject for university 
matriculation, and its study is therefore 
a necessary stage in training for public 
employment. 

The bonds which religion and the 
literary tradition together have fastened 
upon Indian education are gradually 
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being loosened by the work of reformers. 
They believe that only through a free 
and universal school system, based on a 
broad curriculum of modern studies, can 
India equip herself for self-government, 
solve her baffling social problems and 
keep contact with the world of ideas. 
How this can be achieved, without 
sacrificing all that is valuable in the 
Indian cultural tradition, is a question 
which has given India’s greatest men 
much food for thought. To educate 
India on a plan which is alien to her 
interests and psychology can only bring 
unhappiness and frustration. 


The Poet Teacher 

One great experiment in this dircetion 
owes its inspiration to Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. Approaching his task in the 
spirit of a poet and artist, he founded in 
1901, at Santiniketan, on the Bengal 
Piains, a hundred miles from Calcutta, a 
school in which he hoped that the best 
in European culture could be fused with 
the best that India could boast. There he 
has gathered notable teachers from East 
and West to interpret to cach other, and 
to theic pupils, their philosophies and 
their att. Scholars from China and Tibet 
meet with scholars from the universities 
of Europe and America. 

‘The principal emphasis in the school is 
on the peculiarly Indian attributes of 
religious contemplation, communion 
with nature, simplicity, austerity and 
quictude, but value is also given to 
Western ideas of science and individual 
freedom of expression. In Santiniketan 
there is little formal instruction. Tagore 
believed nature to be the best teacher, 
and was convinced that men, if allowed 
to develop in a free atmosphere, would 
achieve the social unity which cxisting 
systems of education tended only to 
destroy. 

By way of contrast to Dr. Tagore’s 





Tea-Drinking Ceremony. Tin girls of marriageable age learn the intricate art of the 
tea ceremony in Tokio High School, Tn order to make a girl’: training for a gracious bome lifa 
possible, many schools bave an annexe furnished in the style of the Japanese home. 


school, representing an attempt to 
achieve a union of Eastern and Western 
outlook, there is the Ashram {or forest 
school) founded by Gandhi at Sabar- 
mati, Here, the outlook of the West is 
repudiated entirely, Gandhi’s Utopia is 
in the remote past. Machinery is regard- 
ed as a work of the devil, and so are 
commerce, technology, science and the 
whole Western economy of living. The 
ideal at which Gandhi’s school aims is 
the creation of a self-sufficient society, 
where the people skilled in ancient crafts 
supply all their own needs, ‘That is the 
material basis of life. On the ideal side 
the one requirement is to be equipped 
with enough literary skill to be able to 
read and understand the Bhagavad Gita, 
a book sufficient in itself to provide all 
the necessary material that is needed for 


the cultivation of the life of the spirit. 

The basis of Moslem education is the 
Koran, the holy book of the Arabs and 
their far-flung race. | Whether still 
occupying their original desert homes on 
the shores of the Red Sea, or living as 
descendants of conquerors and colonists 
in India and Northern Africa, they have 
preserved for many centuries an almost 
unchanged tradition of learning. 

In the villages of Northern Nigeria or 
in the Saharan oases, Moslem youth is 
taught not so much in four-walled 
schools as in the shade of friendly trees 
by the wayside. There on most after: 
noons small groups of boys may be seen 
seated on the ground in charge of a 
Koran teacher, called a Mallam, to 
whose house they have been sent by 
their parents to live as boarders. ‘They 


Flower Decoration in Japan. In tie girls’ schools of Japan, emphasis is placed on 
enltural development as a preparation for a cultural home life. A girl is tanght the art of 
arrangement of flowers, politeness and general deportment; also bow to receive and pay calls, 











School Sport in Japan. Although the Japanese have copied the sports of the Western 
countries, ju-jitsu is one of the most important and is generally compulsory in schools, The 
master demonstrates an effective throw. On the wall are the namex and victories of pupils. 
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intone endlessly the passages of the 
Koran which have been etven them to 
memorize, ther: heads and bodies sway 
ing from side to side, as st to accentuate 
the monotony of the tash In the mom 
ings they work in fields and gardens, but 
occastonally join the Mallam on a holy 
pilguumage to enhance then. piety and to 
acquire merit 

Most of the boys return atter a yeat or 
so to ther homes to resume theit normal 
lite, but a few ambitious boys axpne to 
continue their studies at the so called 
untversity of El Azhar in Cairo, w hich is 
1 reality a great theological seminary 
scising the whole of the Moslem world, 
occupying a mosque which was built a 
thousand years ago ‘There ate no fees, 
but students on entrance must give 
proot that they know at least halt the 
Koran by heart ‘The students in some 
\eats ate as many as fifteen thousand 


Driiding themselves into saul (soups 
they seat themselves on the fom, hie 
footed and cioss Iegzed, in the cus 
tomasy ouental posture They plice 
their shoes beside them, and listen to 
some venuabl shuk who dscoursey 
to them on the ztammut and thetouc of 
Arabic, o1 lectures on the disputcd parts 
of Islamic dogma It 15 of lth moment 
that the novices at first undeistand 
nothing ot what they ue sang Tizht 
will begin to dawn attr some yeas 
When students we net thus occuprd 
they go off singly inte comes of the 
many 1ooms of the mosque to recite 
aloud to themvcives further sections of 
the Koran Then gatb 1s 4 flowin, sill 
sobe and a red and white turbin 

A stmilat persistence of tradition, m 
the face of the pressure ot new tdeas on 
education, 1s found among the Buddhists 
of the Bast Indies It 1s based on the 


The Girls Learn Halberd Fencing. One of the compulsory sports im gels cbecle 


Japan i I slberd fering 
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Learning to Read. Small Chinese boys chant their lesson in the manner approved for cen- 
buries in China, The language bas no alphabet of letters which combine to make words. Each 
word is represented by a picture, which in turn is called a character. 


Buddhist scriprures and moral code, and 
is carried on in the temples and monas- 
teries. Almost every village in Burma, 
Siam and Indo-Chioa has its monastery, 
and almost every monastery its school, 
usually a highly ornamented building 
of overhanging gables and roofs sur- 
mounted by slender pinnacles. The walls 
and doors ate profusely decorated with 
mosaic work and mother-of-pearl and 
ivory inlaid in black lacquer, Since 
most boys spend some years under the 


care of the monks, the standard of 
literacy in south-east Asia is far higher 
than it is in the rest of the oriental 
world. 

Society in China is happily free of 
caste. Moreover, the years between the 
two great wars, saw the sundeting of 
the ancient social bonds of the family, 
which had kept the women of China in 
subjection from time immemorial. 
When their feet were unbound so were 
their minds. Co-education is the rule. 


Learning to Write. The Chinese people have a great respect for the written word. Sanctity 
is attributed to the characters of the language. In the great drive to make a literate nation ont 
of an illiterate one, teaching booths are set up to teach the elements of reading and w: 








Girl Guide Movement in China. The years between the two world wars saw the sunder- 
ing of the ancient social bond of the family, which had kept the women of China tn subjection 


(from time immemorial. 


The popular movement for education 
in China is organized in two great cam- 
paigns, One is the fight against illiteracy, 
the other is the drive for university 
ccucation. In 1923 there was founded a 
Chinese mass education movement, with 
a comprehensive plan of turning the 
illiterate nation into a literate one. The 
first step was to teduce Chinese writing 
to a basic form in order to abridge the 
time needed for learning to read. 

‘There was strong prejudice against the 
creation of a phonetic alphabet, and an 
alternative method of simplification was 
adopted. The thousand words most fre- 
quently used in ordinary speech were 
selected, and then the characters of these 


Wben their feet were unbound, so were their minds. 


were depicted on a serics of charts. 
Millions of copies of these charts were 
printed. ‘Teachers of the “‘ ‘Thousand 
Characters” were rapidly trained and 
sent out into the highways and by-ways 
to organize classes for young and old, 
It was reckoned that a course averaging 
an hour a day for four months would 
suffice to teach this minimum skill of 
reading. 

It would have been of little avail to 
instruct the multitudes in this basic form 
of Chinese, unless there was a plentiful 
supply of reading matter available for 
those who had been through the course. 
Consequently, there has becn a tremen- 
dous output of booklets and news sheets 


Advanced Education in China. Students burry to and frem lectures at the great modern 
University in Chungking. Here, there is traditional respect Sor the man of letters, 
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to heep up the interest of those who have 
acquired the capacity to read, Various 
devices are used to “sell” the idea of 
literacy to the masses, such as com- 
petitions among the villages, and badges 
for the new hterates whose names are 
published 1n the local press. Teaching 
booths are set up in fairs and markets, 
and on railway-station platforms. Wall 
mewspapers in basic Chinese are put up in 
public places. 


Mass Education 

The drive to teach the skills of reading 
and writing to the whole nation in the 
minimum of ume affects not only the 
children, but people of all ages except the 
very old. Every village has now a 
people’s school where basic instruction 1s 
available to all men and women below the 
age of fifty After work they gather, 
often in the open air, for the learning of 
the three Rs, for talks on citizenship and 
how to do and make things which are 
connected with their daily labour. But 
itis recognized that much more 1s needed 
af rapid progress 1s to be made. Accord- 
ingly, the educational centres provide 
also for recreational activities of a crea- 
tive hind: music, drama and films, 
sports and games and public readings, 
Many centres have citizens’ advice 
bureaux, clinics and bbraries attached to 
them, and public listening to radio 
broadcasts 1s encouraged. Even this 1s 
not enough to cover the whole nation, 
for very many of the Chinese hve in 
remote isolation and for these a travel- 
ling educational booth 1s provided, 
which continuously tours the country- 
side, and makes periodical calls on the 
lonely families, 

While culture 1s thus being brought 
within the reach of peasant and artisan, 
the traditional respect for the man of 
letters 1s undiminished. In China the 
scholar everywhere 1s an object of 
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reverence. It is customary when a young 
man graduates at the university for a 
banner to be displayed over the residence 
of his parents, so that all may know of the 
distinction he has brought to the family 
There have been times when scholars 
‘were too proud to worh, and the prestige 
vhich learning gave to them was 
enough, although they went about in 
rags and tatters. 

The Chinese have an exaggerated 
respect for the wmitten or printed word. 
A kind of sacredness 1s attributed to the 
characters of the language Societies 
exist for preserving the dignity of learn- 
ing, and it 18 believed that one way to 
ensure happiness and veneration in one’s 
later years, 1s to show a due respect to 
everything that 1s written on paper. To 
use printed paper for such a mundane 
purpose as wrapping parcels would be 
considered very bad manners, and an 
unpardonable affront to scholarship. 


Ancient and Modern 

China, like India, has had to face a 
difficult choice in the ordering of hes 
schools. She boasts an ancient culture 
which she will not willingly let die. At 
the same time she 1s fully aware that het 
people will be at a disadvantage if they 
do not modernize their system. There 
can be seen side by side in present-day 
China, schools whose whole method and 
curriculum are based on the old Ieatning, 
and schools which are planned and equip- 
ped on modern American lines. In the 
former, the curriculum consists of the 
Confucian scriptures, which are very 
different from the Latin and Greek 
classics of the Western world. These 
recount tales of the great exploits of 
heroes and gods, while the Chinese 
classical books are guides to conduct 
based on moral teachings and proverbial 
wisdom. They are studied for the sake 
of their ethical teachings, which the 





Typical Scene at Kunming University. The popular movement for education in China 
is organized in to great campaigns. One is the fight against illiteracy; the other is the 
drive for university education. Co-education is now the rule in China. 


Chinese traditionally regard as more 
important than scientific or technical 
knowledge. 

China has signalized her emergence 
into the world of progressive states by 
enacting a law of compulsory school 
education, but in the vast population of 
four hundred million people advance is 
necessarily slow. At present, schools are 
still for the few. The main emphasis bas 
always been on higher, and particularly 
on university teaching, so that the 
Chinese education system has been 
likened to a pyramid standing on its apex. 
The new schools which are being found- 
ed are conducted according to the Three 
Principles enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat- 


sen, a great apostle of the new education. 
They ate, firstly, the creation of a literate 
nation; secondly, the attainment of a 
democracy ; and thirdly, the realization 
of social justice. Not a day goes by in 
a State school without some instruction 
in these three principles being given. 
Notwithstanding recent reforms and 
the establishment of a State system of 
schools, the old classical schools of 
China still survive. The well-worn path 
of ambition for a thousand years and 
mose was towards public service, through 
the study of the ancient literature, and 
such a tradition does not quickly dic 
among 2 people like the Chinese, who 
have so strong an attachment to the past. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


EDUCATION 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


‘Ty 1s a remarkable thing that, among 

cultures su diverse as those of the 

Western nations, there should be so 
great a measure of uniformity in their 
school and university systems. In most 
Western countries every child, boy and 
wirl alike, is required by law to spend 
some years in a primary school, receiving 
instruction in the three Rs, and acquiring 
some of the general knowledge with 
which the citizens of democratic states 
need to be equipped. This period of 
compulsory schooling varies in different 
countries from six to about ten years, 

The secondary stage of education, or at 
any rate the full extent of-it, is not as a 
rule compulsory, although in progressive 
states inducements are often offered. 
These are in the form of maintenance 
grants and free transport, to encourage 
pupils to continue in attendance as long 
as possible. The secondary stage begins 
at about the age of eleven,.and continues 
till about sixteen, although a small 
number will stay to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, when they are ready to enter a 
university, Studies for graduation at a 
university occupy normally three or four 
years, so that the whole process (except 
for specialist studies which may continue 
for several years more) is over by about 
the age of twenty-two. 

While this overall pattern is universal, 
there are sumerous local variations 
arising from historical causes, or from 
peculiarities of social structure. But all 
the time a process of cross-fertilization is 
going on, so that methods and purposes 
which have proved successful in one 
country are turned to account in another. 


Thus, we find the conception of the 
Danish folk high school inspiring the 
residential adult college of England, and 
the mass educational methods originating 
in Soviet Russia copied by China, The 
kindergarten was the invention oi 
Froebel, a German, while Italy gave the 
world the invaluable Montessori tech- 
nique of teaching. The public school is a 
product of the social system of England, 
but some at least of its features reappear 
in schools in the West Indies, in tropical 
Africa, in India and in Australia. It is 
natural to find the highly centralized 
school system of France adopted in 
French Indo-China, The force of W'es- 
tern example is having profound eflect 
‘on the educational practices of primitive 
peoples, as well as upon those of the 
ancient Oriental cultures. 

The Western world has taken the lead 
in preaching the gospel of education for 
the million, and its outlook is strongly 
progressive. The curricula of the 
schools and universities are constantly 
under review, and the fullest use is made 
of up-to-date mechanical aids to teaching, 
such as radio and the cinema. Recent 
advances in the science of psychology, 
such as the use of intelligence and apti- 
tude tests, have suggested improved 
methods of estimating the capacity of 
people as well as of instruction and dis- 
cipline. 

The architecture of the school is 
changing also. Light and air are admitted 
and the classroom, with its serried rows 
of heavy desks, has no longer the over- 
siding importance which it once had.. 
Out-of-school activities in the way of 





Learning to Use Hit Hands. Although craftsmanship ix dying out in the industrialized 
countries, it still lives in rural areas. This potter teaches bit two-year-old son to carry on bis 
business which has been in the same British family for three bundred years. 





Learning to Use His Brain. In most Western countries every child is required by law to 
spend some years receiving instraction in the three Rs. To keep up with examination standards 
many children nist do homework, perhaps supervised by @ parent. 
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games, school journeys, camping, gar- 
dening and so forth, take an increasing 
share of the time of teacher and pupil. 
These reforms belong to no one country. 
They are being adopted far and wide, 
and are bringing education rapidly into 
line with the general advance in social 
standards everywhere. 

British education is a patchwork. All 
kinds of people have had a hand in mak- 
ing it whar it is, for the notion that 
education is primarily the concern of the 
State has only recently been conceded. 
Religious bodies have played a large part 
in establishing and conducting schools, 
as also have charitable associations and 
social reformers. Some schools are the 
educational laboratories of individuals 


seeking to show a better way. Many 
others are simply profit-making enter- 
prises run on private, or joint stock, 
capital. 

The State has taken in hand the diti- 
cult task of bringing order and system 
into the piecemeal structure, but it has 
not yet established a national system of 
common schools, The law of England 
does not even require every child to 
attend school, The obligation on the 
parent is to see that his child is given at 
least the minimum instruction which 
wil] help to equip him for citizenship. 
He may employ a private tutor or, if he 
chooses, undertake the traintng himself. 

Modern legislation has reduced the 
grouping of schools in Great Britain to 


Following Up a Broadcast. Public libraries are used as much by children as adults. 
After w school broadcast children follow: up what they bare learned, in the bistory hooks of the 
tery comprehensive reference section of their public library. 








Lessons Through the Loudspeake 
tcl nique in Ve estern county us 
Broadcasting Car poratirn, cn bow glars tumblers ac m mufe toed 


two types tusth, the municipal tipe, 
ambiacing tee pumas and scondaty 
schools, and many othet spectal purpox. 
schools, such as those for the blind 
ind secondly, the independent type 
puvately owned and contiolled The 
independent schools range trom the 
small, suburban villa school to the 
famous public schools ot anctent tounda 
hon, such ay Winchester and Eton 
These are alike 1n respect ot the tact that 
ther charge tees and mas pretet not to 
accept Statc aid Mam, however, submit 
to petiodical inspection 

Thus, Butish education has some ot the 


Broadcasting lessens to te schools is the hte 
Tleve, cf ddven ave taking notes on 


4 tae fiom the Burd 


charactcristics of caste, with one hind of 
school tor the childicn of the masses, and 
a separate hind available tor the well to 
do The lines of these divisions aw 
becoming blurted by the oper ition of ¢ 
scholarship system But the social dis 
tinctions ate well iccognived and the 
ptestige which 1s claimed by, and 
accorded to, the old school tie 1s 
something very teal in ccitain aspects of 
British lite 

While schools of iccent cicetion in 
Great Buitain ate amon, the tnest in the 
wotld, there eaxtst untoitunately thou 
sands of schools, butlt trom seventy toa 


Learning to Become Farmers. 


hundred years ago, which are utterly 
out of date, and often no better than 
slum buildings, ‘They are mostly found 
in industrial towns, but the standards of 
many school buildings elsewhere are 
scarcely any higher. About a third of the 
children of the nation attend rural 
schools of this kind. There ate usually 
two rooms, the large one known as 
“ the schooi room ” and the small one as 
“the class room,” with a porch with 
hooks for hanging up outdoor clothes, 
but no drying facilities, ‘There is a small 
wash-basin, but the sanitary arrange- 
ments are often rudimentary, and there is 
no hot-water supply. 

‘The infants will probably be taught in 
the smaller room, while seniors and 
juniors share the larger room. Possibly 
a curtain will separate them. For certain 
lessons such as singing they will be com- 





Vocational training for farming is carried om in some 
counties, such as Sussex and Hertfordshire. Schoolchildren are taught to look after pigs, 
rabbits, poultry and goats, managing the whole on a rota system. 


bined, and occasionally the pupils will 
be regrouped as boys’ and girls’ classes. 
Although situated in the country, the 
only playground is probably an asphalted 
space behind the school building. ‘There 
is often a school garden in which each 
child has his or her own plot to cultivate. 

Though the lighting from the high 
Gothic arch windows is below what 
would be considered in modern times an 
adequate standard, and the heating 
atrangements from a single stove leave 
something to be desired, the general 
aspect of the school is often cheerful 
enough. This is largely because the head 
teacher may be a man or a woman who, 
with his two assistants, rises above the 
limitations of the school building, and 
manages to create a community spirit 
not only within the school, but between 
the school and the village, The school 


Old-Type Elementary School. Wbile schools of recent erection in Great Britain are 


among the finest in the world, there exist hundreds of schoolr that were built years ugo and are 
now quite out of date. Classrooms are overcrowded and the window space is inadequate. 


Road Safety Taught in School. Much is being done to decrease road casualties, by meant 
of education. Children are taught by the police to be careful when crossing the roads, by means 
of lectures augmented by pictorial diagrams. Practical lessons on the roads are also given. 
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is the centre of village life, and the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress is a 
universal friend in need, taking his or her 
place beside the parson, knowing every 
child and his home circumstances inti- 
mately and lending aid to any cause 
which promises to bring interest and 
knowledge of the wider world into the 
narrow round of the villagers. 

It is a far cry from this humble, unpre- 
tentious setting to the great public 
schools belonging to the exclusive group 
which supplies Britain with nearly all her 


bishops and diplomats, her directors of 
banks and great industrial concerns, her 
colonial and dominion governors, and 
her chief legal dignitaries, who in turn 
send their sons to be educated at the 
same schools. 

It is strange that the public schools 
should be so-called, when, in fact, they 
are public neither in ownership nor in 
control, They lie, in fact, completely 


outside the State system, except in so far 
as they choose to avail themselves of 
government aid. Within their orbits are 
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also the private preparatory (usually 
called “prep ”) schools, these being 
for boys from eight to thirteen years of 
age, while the public schools proper 
provide for those between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen. 

These schools have developed some 
vety distinctive characteristics. With 
very few exceptions they are boarding 
schools, whose fees are so high that only 
the sons of wealthy parents can enter. 
For ten of the formative ycars of a boy’s 
life he is separated from his family and 





home surroundings, and sent, during 3 
large part of the year, to live-among 
strangers. This is done not primarily 
that he may win distinction in scholar. 
ship, but as his father would probably say, 
“to lick him into shape,” and “ to make 
a man of him.” So keen is the father 
on securing 2 place for his son in his 
favourite public school, and so wide ix 
the demand for what is considered a 
great privilege, that it is usual for a boy’s 
name to be entered at the school as soon 
as he has been christened. 

On reaching school age, the boy 
sent to one of the houses which accom. 
modate the boarders. Each house is in 
charge of a house master, who also takes 
part in the teaching of the school. It is 
here in particular that the boy will have 
“the corners knocked off him.” As a 
newcomer he may be required to “fag” 
for certain of the privileged older boys 
called prefects, for whom he will he 
asked to perform menial services, run 
errands, and to be generally at their beck 
and call. He will also be compelled to 
take part in field games, especially foot- 
ball and cricket, for the “team spirit ” 
is considered to be of tirst importance 
in public school training. ‘The house 
demands the utmost foyalry from every- 
one, and the sports field is the place above 
all where slacking cannot be tolerated. 
Games are organized as house matches, 
and the dining-rooms of the- successful 
houses will be adorned with sports 
trophies, cups, shields, colours, oars and 
the like, as evidence of former triumphs. 

The day of the public school is a 
round of chapel, lessons, games and 
prep (or homework). Very little time is 





Playing Fields of Eton. Sport plays « 

large part in the life of the Estonian. Team- 

spirit is considered of first importance in 
the English public school training. 


A STUDENT'S CORNER OF THE OXFORD UNION LIBRARY 
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left over for spontaneous activity, al- 
though in some schools wider concep- 
tions of what education means are 
coming into vogue and hobbies are 
encouraged. The regime is Spartan, and 
few luxuries are allowed. A considerable 
proportion of public schoolboys eventu- 
ally go on to the older universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Many of these schools have a distine- 
tive kind of dress, such as the tall silk 
hats of Eton, and the “straws” of 
Harrow. All of them have peculiar 
customs of their own, and unwritten 
codes of conduct which determine for 
example, at Winchester, the degree of 
seniority which entitles a’boy to wear his 
coat unbuttoned, or to walk down cer- 
tain streets on a particular side, of, 
again, to put his hands in his pockets. 


New Systems 

While the public schools on the whole 
cling to ancient traditions, there are 
schools in Britain in which new traditions 
are becoming established. The Educa- 
tion Act which was passed during the 
last year of the Second World War, 
established a national system of free 
secondary schools linked with the prim- 
ary. These are divided into three types : 
grammar schools with a literary basis, 
modern schools with an emphasis on the 
skills and knowledge required in business 
and public affairs, and technical schools 
for science and technology. The boy or 
girl at the end of the primary stage (at 
about the age of eleven), selects one of 
these three avenues of secondary train- 
ing, or is advised to do so after psycho- 
logical tests and consultations between 
parents and teachers. At the age of 
thirteen a review takes place, and if 
thought to be desirable, a transfer can be 
arranged. 

Some municipal and education authori- 
ties, anzious to promote modern and 


technical education in spite of the popu- 
lar bias in favour of the liberal education 
of the grammar schools, are experi- 
menting with “ multi-lateral” schools, 
to accommodate from one thousand five 
hundred to two thousand pupils organ- 
ized in three departments. In this way 
it is hoped that by sharing amenities a 
“ parity of esteem ” will be achieved, and 
a larger proportion of ability attracted 
to studies calculated to build up Britain’s 
economic strength. 

Two other directions in which educa- 
tional experiment in Britain is creating 
new patterns may be mentioned. One is 
the nursery school for children between 
the ages of two and five. Here there are 
no set lessons, but the teacher stands by 
to stimulate the desire and habit of free 
social play by providing material and 
toys, and inculcates good social behaviour 
by training in personal cleanliness, man- 
ners at meals, tidiness and so forth, 
Each child is encouraged to follow his 
own bent, but there are some routine 
requirements, such as afternoon sleep. 
As much time as possible is spent in 
activity in the open air, and watchful 
care is kept by doctors and nurses to see 
that incipient physical defects are proper- 
ly treated in the earliest stage. 


Adult Education 

Another remarkable development in 
which Britain has taken the lead is known 
as adult education. This is not the same 
thing as the education of adults, which 
may in¢lude specialized training for the 
professions or other vocations. Adult 
education aims at raising the general level 
of cultural appreciation in the whole 
population. The law now requires that 
local education authorities, in planning 
educational provision in their areas, shall 
have regard to the needs not only of 
those who are of school age, but of every 
citizen. Life being more than livelihood, 
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the conception ot education has to be 
broadened to include every activity 
making for the enrichment of personality. 

In institutes dedicated to this end, 
thousands of men and women assemble 
in the leisure of the evenings to discuss 
and practise the arts, including literature, 
music and drama, and to inform them- 
selves on questions of the day. One of 
these municipal institutes, the City 
Literary Institute of London, has an 
enrolment of ten thousand students in a 
single session. Its work is conducted 
in a specially designed building occupy- 
ing a central position, with social rooms, 
such as the library, canteen, theatre, 
concert hall, lounges and committee 
rooms, as well as numerous rooms 


equipped for lectures and discussions, All 
sorts of clubs and associations are 
formed to plan opportunities for intelli- 
gent recreation and the institute stands 
as witness to the need, which normal 
people feel, for opportunities of creative 
activity in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom. 

The universities of Great Britain are 
generally classified as the “ older” and 
the “ newer.” To the former class belong 
those established in the Middle Ages, 
such as Oxford and Cambridge. But 
the demand for university education 
though still backward in Britain, com- 
pared with that in most nations of 
Western civilization, has been growing 
apace and new foundations are frequent. 


American School in Paris, There is a cosmopoliton atmosphere in this sebool where 
French, American and British children are all together. 


Drawing requires. concentration, 








Nursery School n New York. Only the children of working parents are admitted to the 
Parkchester Nursery School which operates under the Mayor’s Comittee 


‘These serve in the main paiticula: areas 
‘The University of Bristol serves for the 
west ot England, and the University of 
Manchester for the notth, whereas the 
older untveisities attiact students trom 
all ove: the would It 1s now an axiom 
ot British social policy that no one who 
15 fitted tor ummersity study shall be 
eacluded on account of lack ot means 
The highway of education 1s wide open 
fox all, ftom the nussery school to the 
nny ersity 

The United States of Amence has 
been called “ the great educational labo: 
atory of the world” The conditions ot 
lite and industry are so various, the 
human types so diverse, the material 
resources tor experimentation 20 ample, 


that the opportunities afforded tor the 
application of new principles and 
methods are tne\haustible Moreover, 
America believes passionatdly in uduca 
tion as something inseparably associated 
with a democratic wav of lite, and the one 
royal 10ad leading to equal opportunity 
There 1s, perhaps, a tendency to assess 
the value of education by quanuts 
iather than by quality The system 1s 
to1 the avetage many rather than for the 
selected few Thete 1s in education, as 1n 
other matters, a preoccupation with size 
and numbers Tangible zesults are 
looked fo: While Ametican scholarship 
1s in man} helds outstanding, and know 
ledge 1s often pursued xn a spit of dis 
interested research, the popula: viuw 





Mass College Examination. This takes place after the second year of bigh school, and 
determines exactly where each pupil belongs, in the College of the University of Chicago. 


o£ education is expressed as a matter 
of “making the grade.” People require of 
it above all that it should be useful and 
practical. 

It is a curious fact that while millions 
flock to places of higher education to fit 
them for success in a material world, 
America is above all the country of the 
selfmade man who, without schooling, 
makes a fortune. Rockefeller and Car- 
negic belonged to this type. 

That is not to say that the American 
is wholly materialist in outlook. There 


is a marked vein of idealism in his nature, 
which is only to be expected when it is 
remembered that the first modern Ameri- 
cans were people who sacrificed every- 
thing for the sake of conviction, Educa- 
tion may be sought because it “ brings 
returns,” but it is also sought because it 
is the chief avenue of social service. 
Harvard University gave to America the 
slogan ‘Education for Power and 
Service,” which suggests the union of 
a self-regarding and an altruistic motive. 

The most remarkable development in 


AUTOMATIC GRADUAT! 


education in the United States of America 
during the present century is the growth 
of the high, of secondary, schools and the 
colleges, At the end of the nineteenth 
century only one elementary schoo! child 
out of fifty passed on to the high school. 
‘Today the proportion is one out of two. 
Graduation from the elementary school 
is almost automatic. There are no tests 
on admission, nor are any fees charged. 
Books and equipment are free. The 
schools have grown to enormous size. 
There are some in New York in which 
over seven thousand pupils are enrolled. 
There is the keenest rivalry among 
American cities to go one better than the 
others in the matter of size, range of 
studies, and luxurious appointments. 
Expensive architects are briefed to plan 
million-dollar high schools. It may be 
that as the wealth of the U.S.A. increases, 
while children are getting scarce, there is 
a disposition to spend more on them. 
‘The principal cannot possibly know 
more than a small fraction of his pupils. 
MAW! 


Roosevelt College—Chicago, Classes at 
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In fact, personal relations are in the hands 
of deans of boys and deans of girls. The 
principal is rather of the business- 
director type, sitting in his office with 
every form of modern efficiency appara- 
tus at hand: telephones, filing cabinets, 
card-indexes and record cards, for the 
school is run on the lines of a high-speed 
factory. 

‘The programme of studies is an aggio- 
meration of mostly unrelated courses, 
out of which a pupil is at liberty to make 
a selection. In the old college system, 
which has now all but disappeared, the 
disciplines of the ancient classics and 
mathematics provided the hard core of 
the educational process, But under the 
influence of the new psychology, which 
stresses the varieties of natural aptitude, 
the prospectus of 2 modern high school 
offers hundreds of courses, which ate 
capable of being combined in thousands 
of ways. All that the student needs in 
order to graduate is to have attended a 
certain number of courses for a certain 


shis collage are conducted by the round-table 


discussion method. Under an instructor, the biology class earnestly studies a skeleton. 





Students at Vassar College. A great feature of American education is the callege life 
that is open to all. Most of the colleges are co-educational, but \assar is a famous college 
‘for worwen only. Informal dress is warn in the campus, comfort being the main essential 
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number of hours, and to have acquired 
thereby certain “ credits." No quality of 
valuation is set on the subjects : dancing 
and radio advertising count in credit 
hours just as much as political philo- 
sophy or the art of the mortician (or 
undertaker), There is naturally a rush 
for the soft options and for the courses 
which can be followed at convenient 
hours. 

After the elementary school and the 
high school in U.S.A., come the college 
and the university. There is no clear 
distinction between the two last-named, 
for any college that wishes can call itself 
a university. The great majority of the 





institutions of higher learning are pri- 
vately owned or endowed, many of them 
by wealthy business corporations and 
religious denominations. 

Finally, there is the university proper 
of the type of Harvard or Yale, eight of 
them in all. Normally they require resi- 
dence for four years, but they offer no 
course of honours standard, such as are 
found at all British universities. Research 
is encouraged, but often the fields of 
study are somewhat untewarding. 
Chicago has awarded the M.A. degree 
for theses on such subjects as “A 
Time and Motion Comparison on 
Four Methods of Dish Washing,” and 


Leisure After Lectures. Students gather in their comfortable dormitories for a‘ bull 
session” or informal talk after lectures ut Vassar College for women in the U.S.A. 





High School Graduation Procession. 
The modern American Ingh school offers 
matty different courses of study, and graduation 
15 automate after a certain n»mber of courses 
have been worked for a certamn number of hours. 


“ Photographic Studies on Boiled Jcing.” 

Control of the social life of college 
and university students, such as athletics, 
dramatics and debates, 1s in the hands of 
numerous societies called fraternities and 
Sororities, some specially restricted to 
those belonging to an academic faculty 
ot to members of a religious or sacial 
group. There 1s, for example, the Phi- 
Beta-Kappa (the fiaternity of scholars of 
high distinction), and the Theta-Sigms- 
Phi (the sorouty of women joutnalists) 
They are haked up with corresponding 
groups of other universities into nation 
wide associations. 

Entrance to one of these societies 1s 
by secret inttiation, and since few college 
students live at home, the members tend 
to live together in eaclustve hostels run 
on Co-operative lines Here, the student 
gets his rough edges rubbed off and 
learns to live democratically, ‘The 
colleges and hostels, dining-rooms, play- 
ing fields, club rooms, chapels and other 
buildings for the special purposes of the 
student community, ase often situated in 
one area called the college campus 

One striking characteristic of the 
American student’s way of life is his 
eageincss to be earning while learning. 
‘The restless, pioneering spirit of Amen- 
can youth 1s shown by the way boys and 
gucls of all school and college ages look 
for jobs which will bring them in money 
and render them financially independent 
of their parents Even when parents are 
wealthy, the sons and daughters prefer 
to stuke out for themselves. The com- 
monest employments undertaken are 
serving in stores, waiting in restaurants, 





ushering, domestic service and farming. 

Another useful American school insti- 
tution 1s the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Its purpose 1s co-operative endeavour 


m the service of the school, Regular 
meetings are held to discuss ways and 
means of ameliorating school conditions 
and providing special equipment. An 


additional piano may be needed, or 
costumes may have to be made for the 


annual play. Parents may have views 
about the. form which the school 
report should take. The footpaths 
feading to the school may be in poor 
condition. The library wants books 
on some topical subject. The Parent- 





Teacher Association takes appropriate 
action, and soon the thing is done. 
There is some disquiet in the United 
States over the tendency of public educa- 
tion to become feminized. Today, in 
the elementary and high schools men 
teachers number scarcely one in ten. 
The number is still falling. This is 
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happening, too, in the colleges. A large 
proportion of American boys and girls 
now leaving school have never had any 
teaching from a man. This may be the 
effect of equal pay for men and women 
teachers, considered to be justified on 
abstract democratic principles, It may be 
due partly to the more abundant oppor- 
tunities, which open out elsewhere for 
educated and enterprising men. But 
in any case and for many reasons, the 
disappearance of men from the profession 
of teaching is to be deplored. 

Education in Soviet Russia is today a 
highly centralized, unified system. The 
schools are miniature agents of the State, 
and ate made to express its purposes just 
as much as any other government 
department. As political policy changes 


Learning to Become Mechanics. 


EDUCATION OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


and develops, so also, do the schools, 

Beginning in the early years after the 
Revolution as a system of “child- 
centred” schools, with teachers in a 
subordinate position in the background 
and management mainly in the hands of 
the pupils themselves, the system has 
now moved almost to the other extreme. 
It was quickly recognized that a genera- 
tion was growing up without standards 
and discipline, without knowledge ade- 
quate for the performance of the task 
of the New World. Accordingly, there 
was a re-cmphasis on the need for sound 
teaching and training. ‘The teacher came 
into his own again, and an elaborate 
system of awards and honours was set up 
to stimulate individual pupils, classes and 
schools to achieve their best. A rigid 


Many different interests are served in the Youth Clubs 


of America. Prastical belp is given in this one in New York, where trained garage men with 
the aid of a chassis instruct boys in the workings of on antomobile, 





curriculum was prescribed for the whole 
Union, with State text books and the 
closest supervision. 

The purpose of this Soviet educational 
system has been defined as follows, by 
one of its principal spokesmen : “ Our 
education sets itself the task of creating 
all round, active, determined possessors 
of knowledge and of the proletarian 


world outlook, devoted to Communism ~ 





and Communist morality, builders and 
defenders of a Socialist Society.” That 
is to say, knowledge was to be sought 
not for its own sake, but because it was a 
condition without which the political end 
in view could not be attained. As Lenin 
once said: “ Without books there is no 
knowledge ; without knowledge there is 
no Communism.” 

Since Soviet society is itself in theory 
classless, the schon! system is similarly 
without distinction of wealth or status. 
In order that there shall be equality of 
sacrifice on the part of parents, main- 
tenance grants are freely given as com- 
pensation for the loss of their children’s 
earnings. Though the constitution lays 
it down that education is free at ev 
stage, fees are in fact charged in the 
higher classes of the secondary schools 
and in the universities. The students 
have to live frugally. Their communal 
life in State dormitories, although .cal- 
culated to promote a collectivist attitude, 
is hardly conducive to good habits of 
study, since these imply some measure of 
privacy and silence. 

Every child is compelled to attend 
school from the age of eight to fifteen 
years. The seven-year curriculum is on 
lines rigidly laid down for town and 
countty schools respectively by a State 
depattment. There must be no departure 
from the prescribed syllabus, although 
local discretion is permitted in the 
arrangement of the time-table. This 
seven years school is known as the 











US. Agricultural Colleges. — Scientific 

training in farming science is given tn young 

people. In Towa State College these girls use 
microscopes to study clath fibres. 


* incomplete ” school. It is being yeadu- 
ally developed into the ten-year “ com- 
plete ” school, which will in due course 
be universally compulsory. 

In the successive year develop- 
ment plans a high priority has been given 
to the building of schools. Moscow 
took the matter in hand so vigorously 
that in the years immediately preceding 
the Second World War, over five hua- 
dred new schools were built, cach to 
accommodate about a thousand pupils. 
The standard of equipment is high. 
Considerable use is made of the film as a 
medium of instruction, and the library 
in each school occupies a central position. 
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Each school, too, has its country camp, 
@ permanent structure often with a back- 
ground of pine forest, river or lake. 
Every child is taken there for some weeks 
of each year, lessons are given out of 
doors, and the rest of the time is speat in 
excursions, games and swimming. Doc- 
tors ate in constant attendance to care 
for health and hygiene. 

‘The ideal of the Soviet school is to be 
a microcosm of Soviet society. Since 
the State emphasizes the responsibility 
of the citizen rather than his rights, we 
find, as we should expect, that service to 
the community is required of the school 
child and particularly of the university 
student, no less than of the adult. One 
of the most urgent requirements of the 
educational system is to abolish, or, to 


use a favourite Soviet word, liquidate, 
illiteracy. 

One legacy of Imperial Russia was the 
existence of millions of people who, 
being unable to rcad or write, could not 
take their proper share in civic life, 
To give these millions the most rudimen- 
tary skill in letters would have taken 
many years if normal methods were used. 
Accordingly, the industrial and military 
technique of “shock workers” was 
used. In one district in Siberia there 
were, for example, thirty-five thousand 
illiterates. An appeal was made to pupils 
near the end of their “complete” course 
and to university students, to volunteer 
to go into the villages and teach. Thirty- 
five circles of students were quickly 
mustered, each of which undertook to 


Kindergarten in Kiev. Nursery schools are run by the State in Soviet Russia. A mother 
may leave ber child in a nursery, often ran by the factory for which she works, and collect it 
‘This system enables more women to enter industry. 


‘again when ber day's work is done. 
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deal with one thousand illiterates, and the 
task was accomplished ina very short time. 
‘The parents of the Soviet child are not 
allowed to forget that they have a duty 
to the school. They are permitted to be, 
and often are, present when lessons are 
given. Parents can be reprimanded, 
ualess they provide their children with 
reasonable facilities for doing whatever 
homework may Be required. Parents” 
meetings ate called to discuss general 
school problems, difficulties of discipline, 
progress reports and matters of that kind. 
Parents have the privilege of criticizing, 
if they wish, the methods of teaching. 
The wall newspaper has been found to 
be one of the most effective ways of 


Latvian State Academy of Arts in Riga. 
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spreading knowledge throughout the 
U,S.S.R. At first an expedient which was 
seized upon in the early days when the 
Union was poor in resources, it has today 
become a permanent institution and is 
found in all'sorts of places where people 
come together in numbers. The factory 
canteen, the school library, the college 
reading room, the railway station, all 
have their wall newspaper, often written 
out carefully by hand, and colousfully 
embellished with the slogans of the 
hour. Here one will find local news, 
reports of State awards, and statistical 
tables to show how some “plan” is 
progressing, as well as items of informa- 
tion about the: greater game of politics. 


Jn the race fo make a literate nation out of an 


iliterate one, the Soviet Union has not neglected the arts. The drama, ballet, and painting 
are all part of the great plans to enable the Russian peoples to enjoy their leisure. 








Library of a Swedish Girls’ School. The visitor to Sweden is astonished to find that the 


gardener bas meals with the family and leads the conversatian in excellent English, 


Education 


is universal, and in the thirst for knonledge well-used libraries are many. 


In theit simplest form, wall newspapers 
may be single sheets pinned to a con- 
venient fence. In their more elaborate 
forms they will he found on special 
screens set up in the higher schools and 
colleges. 

Tt has been said that every Soviet 
factory is an educational, as well as an 
industrial, enterprise. To taise the 
standatd of industrial skill, workers of 
every age and capability, from unskilled 
to skilled, are divided into three classes, 
the members of which spend three, six 
or nine days in a month respectively in a 





works-school without loss of wages. !t 
is by such means that the Soviet Union 
has become in a remarkabh short time 
one of the foremost industrial powers of 
the world. By defining objectives, and 
steadily raising the level of the require- 
ments, by devising systems of financial 
and honorific rewards and privileges, by 
appealing to national pride and empha: 
ing the obligations of service by every 








.avenue of publicity, a big educational 


dividend has been earned. 
Scandinavia, and particularly Den- 
mark, first demonstrated to the world 





Education in Scandinavia. In Sweden and other Scandinavian countries nursery schools 
are considered vitally necessary. Sebools for the older children are free from class-distinction. 
Rich and poor attend the same school which makes for a community exempt from snobbery. 


the values of adult education. Grundtvig, 
the founder of the Danish folk high 
schools, distinguished education and 
enlightenment from erudition, intelli- 
gence from learning. He had a vision of 
a nation of people of wide, intellectual 
horizons and open hearts. 

Under the inspiration of his ideas, 
Denmark of the 1860s, defeated in war 
and despoiled of territory, found com- 
pensation in a nation-wide system of 
residential schools, situated in small 
towns and villages or in the open country. 
These were attended voluntarily for the 
winter months by young men, mostly 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, and during the summer months by 
young women. Through this summer 
and winter period the school took the 
place of home. These schools have 
persisted until the present day. 


Leaving behind them the narrow 
interests of their normal work, they 
savour the joy of study and activity in 
spacious and leisvrely surroundings 
under sympathetic guidance, and with 
the added stimulus of true community 
living. They meet for two or three lec- 
tures or discussions a day, and enjoy 
numerous opportunities for corporate 
creative activity through music-making, 
drama, hobbies, the practice of crafts and 
physical culture. Some of the schools 
specialize in agriculture, and a tremen- 
dous advance in intensive co-operative 
farming in Denmark is attributed to the 
influence of the folk schools. 

There is no idea of using education to 
lever the gifted individual from one 
social economic level to a higher one. 
There are no examinations held, and ne 
diplomas awarded. The folk high school 
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aims tather at a general advance in know- 
ledge of the att of living, and seeks to 
establish higher standards of public 
taste and social recreation among the 
whole people. 

Jt is today a cardinal principle of com- 
munities of the Western type, that the 
citizen must be educated up to at least 2 
certain level in spite of himself and his 
circumstances. If there are difficulties in 
the environment which makes the estab- 
lishment of schools in the ordinary sense 
impossible, then special measures have 
to be taken. These difficulties are greatest 
in sparsely populated regions where 
people live in isolated hamlets and 
homesteads. 

‘One method largely employed in rural 
areas of the United States of America and 
Australia, and now coming into vogue 


in Great Britain, is to organize transport 
to carry children ftom their homes to 
centrally situated schools in the morning, 
and bring them back again in the even- 
ing. Another method is to have a staff 
of visiting teachers to instruct the child- 
ren in their own homes. A remarkable 
example of this plan is to be found in the 
Falkland Islands. The total population 
is about two thousand five hundred. Of 
these half live in the township of Stanley. 
The remainder are scattered in farms, 
houses and settlements all over the 
islands, which have an area about equal 
to that of Yorkshire. The British 
Colonial Office maintains this staff of six 
itinerant teachers, each of whom has a 
regular beat, which brings him either on 
horseback or by boat to the home of 
every child in his area four times a year. 


A Danish Folk High School. Gramdtvig, born in Denmark in 1783, bad the ideal of an 
educated working class. Girls and boys leave school, work for a few years, and then enter the 
Solk college. Exducation it cultural, but students may work in the college workshop or farm. 








companies of South Africa have to ketp their native labourers, recruited from rural areas, 
on special diets and light work for months, before the men are fit to work underground. 
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Life and Work 








CHAPIIR 


NINETEEN 


MAN’S ATTITUDE TO WORK 


tm oe 


UcH or the attitude in civilized 
\ f countries towards work and play 
a5 two different worlds atises 
«tof the educational system = The chi'd 
ina Wostetm country as tau,nt that there 
alc certain tashs that must be done, some 
lessons that must be mastercd Thete 1s 
+ compulsion about the tashs, a tieedom 
tn the play time, which 1s catsted torw ud 
into adult lite The sebellious attitude 
towards school sometimes develops into 
the met toleration of 1 ;ob, as somethia., 
that has to be done to eain money 
This opposition between woh and 
play does not devclop tn the childzen of 
primitive peoples Samoan children do 
not play with toys They 1un ciuands, 
tmund the baby, diz for bait tor fithe1, ot 
help mother sweep out the house Theie 


18 no suggestion of anything thsome 
about these ictivites and probably kes 
time 1s spent doin, thum than the Fur > 
pean chId spends unwillingly at schoet 
As asesult, the child Qtows up without 
any ideas ot opposing worl to pliy the 
onc to be dreaded and av otded if possible 
the othe: to be enjoved Worl 1s merely 
doin, those things that must be donc t 
Tcep the household som. Helpin, t 
plant the crops to tend and t> harvest 
them, cooking tood and cnturunin, 
quests, these are the duly sound = Thar 
ae othei activities such ws singin. 
dancing and games in wh ch to tike put 
But they ue not distinct tom the rest of 
the affatts of lite 

In evcty county and evety cliss ot 
society there ue people who aie work 


so 
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shy. Sometimes, judging by the exhorta- 
tions that employers and politicians send 
out in industrial countries both in peace- 
time and in war, it would seem that the 
usual attitude of the worker to his task 
1s to do as little work as he possibly 
can, and to do none if he can manage it. 
This distaste for work is not universal. 
Naturally, few men wish to do work that 
absolutely exhausts their energy, and men 
work much more conscientiously if they 
can see ahead a definite reward for their 
labour. Often enough, there is consider- 
able hostility shown by workers because 
they are under orders tegarding the place 
they must work in, the way they do it 
and because they must work at wages 
the fairness of which they may question. 


MAN’S ATTITUDE TO WORK 


Despite their grumbles, many people 
like theit work. Activity releases the 
energy of the body and the mind. How- 
ever somnolent the jungle food-gatherer 
may be after his meals, he is a different 
man when the scent of the chase is in his 
nostrils. The Congo pygmy or the 
Asiatic Negritoonthe trail of wild animals 
is tense with excitement and cagerly 
concentrated on the pursuit to the kall. 
‘The thrill of the hunt excites the forest- 
dweller and there is a similar tense 
expectancy in the patient watchful wait- 
ing and the sudden strike to kill in the 
Eskimo over the seal-hole in the sea-ice, 
‘There 1s the same pride in his work 1n the 
arrogant gaucho of the South American 
pampas, or the Western cowboy tound- 


Western Attitude to Work. In the more advanced ewilszations, a child 18 taught that 
there are certain tasks that must be done, lessons that must be learned ; when they are com pleted, 
there 1s time to play. The tittle English girl ts having a story read to ber. 





WORK CAN BRING 


ing up the cattle on the wide ranges of the 
Rocky Mountain States of the U.S.A. 
Even the primitive agriculturist gets his 
thrill from the dangers of tree-felling, 
and the magical ceremonies with which 
he invokes the aid of the spirits in all the 
critical moments of the farming year. 


Reward of Toil 

The spate-time gardener of Western 
industrial society, proud of the year’s 
work brought to fruition, is sharing the 
feelings of all farmers that the harvest has 
been brought home and the year’s sweat 
and toil richly rewarded in an over- 
flowing granary. In magy spheres of 
industrial work, the craftsman can still 
derive pleasure from his handiwork. He 
has pride in being at least partly respon- 
sible for a beautiful machine. When a 
fnew steamship moves majestically down 
the slipway of a shipbuilding yard on 
Scottish Clydeside, the riveters, platers, 
carpenters, the whole team of craftsmen 
who have banded their skill together, can 
look with some satisfaction as the clat- 
tering chains running over the blocks 
follow the newly launched ship and hold 
her in mid-channel till fassy little tugs 
guide her to her berth. 

It is not the desire of men to do hard 
work that urges them on. There are 
more pressing drives than even the 
pleasure of the craftsman in his work. 
The hunter must supplement his wife’s 
roots and fruits with wild game; the 
pastoral nomad must care for his flocks 
and herds as his source of wealth and 
food, just as the financier in a commercial 
capitalist country watches carefully that 
his investments are yielding a good re- 
-turn, and that the business enterprises he 
invests his money in are in a healthy 
financial state. The Japanese farmer 
cultivates his small farm to its maximum 
extent to feed many hungry mouths, 
while the industrial worker, whether in 
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Birmingham, England, or Birmingham, 
Alabama, must leave his warm bed at 
the behest of the factory hooter lest his 
wages drop below the point where he can 
adequately supply his family with the 
necessities of life. 

The Chinese pedlar of goods and 
trinkets on the wild trails of the less 
civilized hill regions of the Philippines, 
trying to sell his wares to tribesmen who 
ate still fond of head-hunting, in places 
where his life is cheaper than the wares 
he sells, is oblivious to danger. His mind 
is fixed on making enough profit to send 
money back to his old father on the 
family farm in Fukien province. The old 
man relies on the remittances from a 
gtateful son who is so faithful to the 
Chinese family tradition that he can 
regard lightly the personal dangers hid- 
den in the hill-trails of Mindanao. 


The Craftsman 

The creative urge of the craftsman 
helps him in his careful work on beautiful 
or useful articles. This urge is universal, 
in the woodworker of the Trobriand 
Islands, East African smith, Congo Bantu 
ivory-carver, and the Indian brass- 
worker. It is less possible to use it in 
countries where the machine dominates 
the worker, and does nor allow the 
instinct for good craftsmanship to be 
satisfied. The machine is useful enough 
for replacing human hands in many of the 
unpleasant and irksome processes, but 
too often it has destroyed the fine efforts 
in which the craftsman takes such pride. 
Modern machines in industry have left 
originality and creation only to those 
who invent and perfect them, or who 
design and plan the kind of products 
which the machines are to turn out. 

Because the object of work in indus- 
trial factories is to satisfy the human 
wants by the production of food, clothes, 
furniture and useful goods, and because 


Enthusiasm for Work. Alshoug many people may grumble at baving to work, such 
distaste is nat fundamental. Many people enjoy their work; the activity releases the energy 
of body and mind. The concentration and shill required by these Blackfeet Indians in 








Canada s weged Banff nattonat pat k, ‘berta, 
to rope and saddle then wild horses, gres 
them a thiill and satisfaction in ther sob. 


wou 


all the eftore of yet othut werkas on 
ployed in transport, cotertaming ind 
social services is duccted to the same 
usetul ends, 1t should be casy to realize 
the value of the social utge to help 
the community, 1% an incuntive to 
work 

Some professional w others, the doctors, 
nurses, teachers and ichsious leaders, 
find no diffeulty in understanding the 
valuc of thes work to the community 
Industisal workers in some trades, such 
ax house builders, sailw wv workers, 101d 
transport emplorces, sallots, shop wsist 
ants and mineworkers, work so oby ously 
to serve the pubhe that often the benett 
cial outcome of their work, and ts 
advantage to the community, sive as a 
sput 

The cnormous potcatal value of 
the ampulse tor the common ood ty 
understood in the Soviet Loton, and ts 
hatnessed to help drive on the produc 
tion ot farm and factoty to the tugets of 
the State Plans Wheic targets of work 
ate sct for the communal good, it is 
possible for ical interest to be taken to 
the amount of work done Because of 
this, Tah workers of Central Asit who 
wore once subject nationalitics under an 
incHieicat and cxploiting Tsatist 1egime, 
ate ax hecn tor the attainment of then 
facto) tatgets as aie the weavers int 
Moscow cotton mill 

In a modetn factoty or workshop, too 
tew of the wothers tealie then part in 
the turning out of the finished product 
Wheic a man ts employed ina locomotive 
works in England, plodding away at 
some small machine job, he may tec! a 
sense of frustration at the apparcot lack 
of purpose in his task It he could sec an 
his imagination the. finished cnginc haul 
ing long lines of wheat ttuchs over the 
Aigentine pampas, or hauling a cargo ot 
cotton down the Nile Vailcy, the icalszed 
usefulness of the job done might fend 





Primitive Craftsmen. This Bomessing craftsman and his wife in the Cameroons, Africa, 


Gait true pleasure in their skill at fashioning pottery bowls and figures. 


This work is done 


Sor gain, but the craftsman does not think of bis work in the terms of labour. 


zest to its performance. He would share 
the sense of achievement of the stock- 
breeder and the gardener, or the thrill of 
@ tractor-hand in Manitoba as he looks 
over his shoulder at the long line of the 
completed furrows. 

However strong the work incentive 
may be, factory workers are always eager 
for a complete rest from their labours for 
a definite period each year, The idea of a 
holiday is peculiar to industrial countries, 
especially in the sharp distinction that is 
drawn between the energy which is 
devoted during most of the year to work 
and the even greater energy which is 
shown on vacation or holiday, and at 
play. Many primitive peoples would 


regard this division between work and 
play, the one compulsory and not pleasur- 
able, the other voluntary and enjoyable, 
as grotesque. The full round of the day’s 
activities cannot, in the primitive mind, 
be divided in this artificial fashion. The 
most enjoyable and desirable activities of 
all may be a form of work. 

In Polynesian Tikopia the religious 
ritual is styled “ the work of the gods,” 
or more often, just “ the work.” It is 
true that primitive peoples devote much 
of their lives to communal festivity. The 
harvest season among the East African 
Bemba is followed by the brewing of 
beer from millet, and by communal 
drinking on the part of the older people, 
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and dancing by the young. They look 
forward to these times of feasting with 
zest, but their enjoyment is of a different 
nature from that of the industrial 
worker, who leaves both his home and 
his work for several days or weeks, lives 
in an hotel or boarding house well away 
from his home, and during his period of 
rest from work sometimes uses much 
more energy than is ever required in his 
daily tasks. A worker at a lathe, or in an 
office, may go climbing, ot cycling, or 
walking in the mountains. His expendi- 
ture of energy is enjoyable because he 


goes about as he pleases. It is the break- 
ing away from the domination of a system 
that he likes. His job is not really more 
tyrannous than that of a Chinese farmer, 
who may not be able or anxious to leave 
his holding for years, but in industrial 
work there is a compulsion that is 
symbolized by inhuman controls like the 
alarm clock, factory siren, the signing- 
on, the supervisor's check, and the spate 
of commands and orders from superiors. 

European peasants work more con- 
tinuously and with greater energy in 
their fields than do the primitive hoe- 


Industrial Craftsmen. In many spheres of industrial work the craftsman can still derive 

(pleasure from bit handiwork, When this aircraft carrier war launched, the watching 

riveters, platers, carpenters and whole team of craftsmen who bad combined their skill, 
could take a personal satisfaction from the beautiful finished job. 
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cultivators of equatorial Africa. It is not 
fair to say merely that the African is lazy. 
Sometimes he cannot work hard because 
his diet is deficient in energy-producing 
calories, The normal diet in cither 
Europe or the U.S.A. is about 3,000 
calories a day. In some parts of Africa 
the diet only yields 1,750 calories daily. 
It is not possible to work hard all day 
on this diet, and the great mining com- 
panies of the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Rhodesia and South Africa, find, when 
they recruit native labourers from rural 
areas, that they have to keep them on 
very light jobs and special diets for 
several months before they are equal to 
heavy labour underground. 

The African hoe-cultivator seldom 





All work in factories, transport, entertaining and social 
services is directed to satisfying human wants, and the desire to help the community should prove 
an incentive to work. Post Office workers are seen sorting the mail in the night mail-van train. 


works more than five hours a day on his 
holding. He reckons hoeing and tree- 
felling to be his most difficult work. 
His diet perhaps does not permit him to 
work harder. The Bemba people of 
Northern Rhodesia, whose staple food is 
finger millet, are often incapable of any 
work at all for two months of the year 
when their food supply is at its lowest. 
They call these months the hunger 
months, and the millet being exhausted, 
they have to rely oa such food as they can 
gather in the bush, and on caterpillars 
and mushrooms. During the period of 
food shortage, which occurs regularly 
cach year, there is no social visiting, no 
beer drinking, no incentive to work, and 
no energy to perform it. Seasonal 
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under-nontishment obviously causes a 
serious falling-off in the energy available 
in some parts of tropical Africa, and 
among the industrial populations that are 
crowding into the new factories of India 
and China lack of food reduces the 
efficiency of the workers. Heavy indus- 
trial work cannot be performed on an 
empty stomach. 

The need to possess energy for work 
is realized by many primitive peoples, 
but they sometimes take the most 
extreme steps to provide themselves with 
energy. Very often body mutilation 1s 
catried out because of beliefs that 
thereby supernatural influences of spirits 
may be invoked ot warded off. For 
primitive man his natural strength of 
body 1s his only defence against terrors 


without, and it is vital for him that the 
spirits should not drain off his strength. 
The men amongst the Chorotis Indians 
of the Bolivian Gran Chaco cut them- 
selves with thorns and splinters to draw 
blood if they have important work to do, 
like the hunting of wild animals. If their 
arms weaken or tremble as they draw the 
bow, this they think is due to the 
presence of demons in the blood; they 
believe that the demons can he released 
from the body with the blood running 
out of a cut in the skin. The scars from 
the wounds they inflict on themselves 
will later be protection against spirit 
influences. 

The Patagonian Indians practise the 
same kind of blood-letting if they fecl 
tued on long and important journevs. 


Newspaper Train. The night train to Exeter is being loaded nith the darly newspapers. 
‘Tlese have been printed, packed and rushed to the station in the small bours of the morning 
in order that they may be on sale by breakfast time all over the country, 
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They attribute the tiredness and lack of 
energy to spirit influences. ‘The Ashlus- 
lay Indians of Bolivia tear their skins 
with wooden splinters before they go out 
canoeing or hunting; when they seek the 
bee-nests for their honey they prick 
themselves round the eyes so that they 
may see better. It is important that 
young boys should grow to manhood 
in full strength, and to ensure that the 
boys are freed from evil spirits, many 
South American tribes bleed the young 
men ceremonially. 

‘The amount of effort which tropical 
peoples put into their work varies 
enormously, This is true both of the 
way they work on their own gardens, 
where they are hoe-tillers, and of their 
attitude to work for white men. In the 
Jarge railway repair works at Nairobi, in 
Kenya, many workers ate employed 
from neighbouring Bantu tribes, under 
the supervision of Eutopeans or Indians. 
When the young men arrive from their 
home villages, they know nothing of the 
techniques of machine repair and assem- 
bly, and have to be carefully trained in 
special schools. 


Varied Results 

The various tribes do not show the 
same results when their training is com- 
pleted. While the Kavirondo show them- 
selves keen learners, and are able to tackle 
complicated machines, the Kikuyu are 
not nearly so good, because they cannot 
be taught to persevere at their jobs. 
There is no tradition among the Bantu, 
as there is in Western industrial coun- 
tries, of exact attention to machine 
details. Delicate mechanisms of machines 
need careful handling. Very often the 
Bantu attitude to a machine is like the 
Arab Iraqi driver to his car. It is not an 
animal which needs care like a horse. 
‘There is no thought for repair, and it is 
driven recklessly till it finally falls apart 
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from lack of attention. In Bast Africa 
it is said that it requires two Africans to 
do the work of one Indian, and four 
Africans for one European. ‘The mental 
attitude of the Bantu does not help him 
to master machines, He goes back to his 
village as soon as he can, and when he 
returns all his old training is forgotten. 


Communal Basis 

When people settle down from their 
wandering lives and learn to till the 
ground for the food they need, it does 
not follow that they become less co- 
operative than the patriarchal Kirghiz 
group working as a family with its 
herds at pasture, or the Eskimo’s loose 
associations of igloos on the edge of the 
ice, Some groups of soil-tilling peoples, 


- such’ as the’ mountain Arapesh of New 


Guinea, run their lives on a basis of give- 
and-take. Competition for this world’s 
goods is frowned upon by the Arapesh, 
who co-operate for the good of all. 
Even their gardens are cultivated in 
unison by friendly groups of relatives, 
These groups are not bound together 
for more than one season. If people 
have not been too successful with their 
crops one year, they go into another 
working party the next year. A man’s 
food is never grown on one patch, but 
is scattered over a wide area for miles 
around, 

There is no real need for this com- 
munal basis for organizing work. The 
roots lie in the Arapesh belief that hap- 
piness and community of interest in 
work and play are more important than 
the efficient gathering of food and re- 
sources by people working on their own. 
‘As in gardening so with hunting, and 
even house-building. It is not essential 
for a man to get assistance to build his 
house, but unless 2 man is a social out- 
cast, he will, as soon as he has declared 
his intention of building a new house, be 
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surrounded by willing assistants in 
uncles, brothers and cousins, who expect 
no reward for their labours. It is of 
course understood that when they in turn 
begin a new house, help will be forth- 
coming without any request for it. 

In such an uncompetitive society no 
man is proud to accumulate a large supply 
of this world’s goods. If anyone has 
more than his oeighbours, the polite 
thing to do is to give a special feast where 
be gives all his surplus away. Again, 
only social outcasts keep their produce 
to eat at their own tables. The normal 
‘Arapesh family eats only food or game 
given by relatives or friends. This con- 
tinual exchange has no special rules, no 
rigid accounting. Where the product of 
work is dealt with on such a free and easy 
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basis, the carefully computed trading 
accounts and the accurate wage cal- 
culations of an industrial factory seem 
crazy and unteasonable. 

The Tikopia of the Polynesian 
Pacific have the same easy co-operation. 
They regatd work from a social rather 
than an economic standpoint. When a 
sacred canoe has to be repaired, a work- 
ing party assembles without compulsion, 
and expecting no more reward than a 
meal at the end of the labour. Similarly, 
when the turmeric root has to be treated 
to produce the yellow edible extract 
and the blood-red ceremonial paint, 
there are always enough volunteers to 
co-operate in the secret processes of 
extraction. From the purely selfish point 
of view the Tikopia would probably 


Robinson Deep Gold Mines. With their stamina built up by proper feeding, African 
Lebourers are equa to heavy work underground. Great trucks of gold are are seen bere being 
manipulated down the long underground passages of ibe mine. 











Co-operation. Peoples who live a communal life, such as at Bamessing, base it on a spirit of 


give and take. 


Uf a man declares he is going t0 build a house, his uncles, brothers and cousins 


automatically belp, expecting no reward—ather than a similar return of service, 


benefit more from working on their own 
cultivated patches, because even though 
they are given food by the chief ot kins- 
mea whom they help with their labour, it 
is politeness to take a certain amount of 
food as a contribution to the employer's 
kitchen. There is a constant emphasis 
on the social need of co-operation, as 
against the material results of working 
selfishly for oneself. 

Working in company is much more 
pleasant than working alone to people 
who are socially inclined. The Pondo 
Bantu of South Africa love to arrange 
special parties who work together on the 
tilled land. If a field has to be weeded, a 
work party is arranged. Word is sent 
round that it is to take place, and that 
beer or meat will be provided for the 
workers, Each person brings his own 
hoe, and as the work proceeds, baskets 


of beer are passed round every hour. 
Naturally, some people come in the hope 
of getting free beer, but most neighbours 
arrive to help. They in their turn will 
expect help on their own fields, From the 
point of view of work done, it is doubt- 
ful whether the work parties are a great 
boon. The mixing of the sexes and the 
constant passing of refreshment gives 
the scene an atmosphere of gaiety and 
frivolity. When there is weeding to be 
done the workers are arranged in a long 
tow, each one with his hoe. There are 
special hoeing songs that go faster and 
faster, and though the party moves down 
the field very quickly, the weeders tend 
to skimp their work. Provided they 
manage to keep in time with the song, 
they do not worry about the standard of 
their work, The swing of the singing 
carries them away, so that often the plant: 


Working Party. Working in company is much more pleasant than working alone to people 
who are socially inclined, The Pondo Bantu love to arrange special parties to till or weed the land. 
The miscing of the sexces and passing round of refreshment give an air of gaitty. More serious 
are parties such as the one below, where Indian women boe and ent sugar cane in Natal, 
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get hoed up with the weeds. Those who 
have become Christians are not allowed 
by their churches to make beer drinks. 
It is the social and convivial aspect of the 
work party that attracts neighbours to 
help, and among the Christian Pondo it 
is not easy to get a work party together. 


Hoe-tillers of Haiti 

The primitive hoe-tillers of Haiti in 
the West Indies like working together. 
Very often it cannot be proved, from 
the productive point of view, that co- 
operation is a good thing. It may even 
have the reverse effect, of encouraging 
hangers-on. But the urge is as much 
social as economic, and it does seem as 
if a working party works better because 
it is in a happy mood. The unpleasant 
and heavy work of cleating the fields 
before the planting is done with the help 
of neighbours. The farmer does not pay 
them, but provides a special meal for 
them at the end of the work. Over the 
group there is a supervisor who sets the 
pace, and to help the workers with their 
hoes to work rhythmically, he provides 
drums and drummers to beat out a 
steady rhythm, When the evening feast 
is eaten, the choicest morsels go to those 
who have worked most diligently. 
There is no penalty for shirking work, 
except that when the shirker in his turn 
asks for volunteers to help him clear his 
own fields, he may find that they politely 
excuse themselves as too overburdened 
with work to be able to give him any 
help. 

It is not an essential thing to agricul- 
ture that those who cultivate the land 
should work together in the large groups 
found in Pondoland, Tikopia and the 
mountains of New Guinea. Often, such 
co-operation merely indicates man’s necd 
for company, a desire for a convivial 
background to work. In an industrial 
country where men work mainly in 


mines, mills, factories or workshops, 
workers must come together and co- 
operate in their work. What is voluntary 
amongst tillers of the soil, becomes 
imperative in an industrial society. In 
all the varied industries where men work 
in large groups, breweries, shipyards, 
steel works, factories, newspaper offices, 
or engineering plants, the groups of 
workers and their machines must be so 
arranged that each process fits into the 
mosaic, The running of a factory in an 
industrial country means much more 
than merely laying-out a machine shop, 
or arranging for the supply of electric 
power to drive the machines. If a factory 
runs smoothly it is a triumph of organiza- 
tion of men, as well as machines. Men 
only work well in factories if they are 
reasonably treated as human beings, and 
the task of dealing with them needs more 
skill than is called for in merely passing 
the beer basket down the line of weeders 
in a Pondoland field. Unfortunately, in 
many factories in industrial states, the 
worker is treated as a mete unit in the 
works, and if the efficiency of the West 
were leavened by the social attitudes of 
the Pondo or Arapesh farmers, the 
conviviality of their weeding-party could 
be added to the admittedly superior 
organization of Western countries. 


Dobu Individualists 

Co-operation in work and stress on 
communal rather than individual gain is 
not found among ail peoples. In the 
Western Pacific black magic flourishes 
‘as in few other places on earth. It has a 
powerful grip on the people who inhabit 
the island of Dobu, to the east of New 
Guinea, The Dobuans are not a sociable 
people. They are jealous of each othet’s 
success. A man does not even trust his 
wife, and the weakness of family bonds 
is shown by the movement of the home 
in alternate years to the village of the 





Collective Farming. Whereas in some forms of primitive agriculture men work, together 
as much for company as for efficiency, in Soviet Russia farming in the interests of maximum 
production is a well established feature of national policy. A mecting of collective farmers. 


husband’s or the wife’s group. No man 
trusts his neighbour, and because every 
Dobvan has his own private magic, they 
fear contact with each other. Because 
of their insensate jealousy when someone 
else’s work is successful, there is constant 
ill-will and suspicion. There is no joint 
effort in work, and because of the danger 
of sorcery by jealous gardeners, there is 
never any admission that the harvest of 
yams has been good. 

While the Trobriand Islanders have a 
pride in displaying the fruit of their 
labours, the Dobuans, man and wife, 
carry their crop little by little in great 
secrecy to their storehouse. A good 
harvest whose existence is known to 
others may bring disease and death from 
the spells and rituals cast upon the 
successful gardener by malicious rivals, 
whose gardens have not been productive. 

Hostility and suspicion between neigh- 


bours goes to fantastic lengths. Not only 
are ncighbours totally excluded from a 
family’s garden, but magic has to be 
applied to the yams to prevent them 
wandering into other people’s gardens, 
and from the time the yams are well set 
till the harvest, the Dobuan sits in his 
garden on guard, muttering charms to 
increase his crop by magically thieving 
his neighbour’s yams, and making 
counter-magic to prevent his own yams 
being attracted into his neighbour's 
garden. As between husband and wife, 
their strained relationships, which reflect 
the Dobu suspicion of everything and 
everybody, demand that they have 
separate gardens, though they do work 
oneach other’s land, They use different 
magic for their yams, and if the crops 
of one spouse ate greater than the other, 
this becomes the basis of much wrangling 
and more matrimonial quarrels. 








CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE DIVISION OF WORK 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


‘ris generally true to say that the 
Tee work is performed by men. 

Yet amongst the Australian abori- 
gines it is not. Those who have lived 
among them agree that the women work 
harder than the men. When the family 
moves from camp to camp, the woman 
is overloaded with the houschold effects 
and with children, and on the march 
often digs for grubs and roots. The men 
are lightly Jaden by comparison. They 
carry only their weapons. For if there 
is an attack on the little party, or there is 
a possibility of catching wild animals, 
they must be able to use their weapons 
without encumbrance. 

Even though the aboriginal woman 
has to bear more than her share of the 
food-quest, it is doubtful if her work in 
searching for roots is more wearying than 
the hunt. For she searches the same wide 
areas year after year, and knows from, 
experience where roots grow and grubs 
multiply. There is no such assurance for 
the man. The chase may be long, arduous 
and fruitless. 1t is humiliating for the 
hunter to return empty-handed. While 
there may be excitement and pleasure in 
the delights of the chase, the crying 
demands of the family for meat call for 
solid results. 

The promises made by bride or groom 
at a marriage ceremony often reveal 
interesting sidelights on the division of 
labour in the life of a people. Although 
the most primitive peoples rarely have 
elaborate marriage ceremonies, the 
groom has-to do more than merely 
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carry away his bride. Amongst the 
Sakai food-gatherers of the Selangor 
State in Malaya, the families of bride and 
groom sit together around an ant-heap, 
and direct questions are levelled at the 
groom by either the bride or her father. 
“ Are you clever with the blowpipe? * 
“Can you fell trees cleverly?” “Are 
you a good climber?” The groom does 
not ask the bride any questions, and ic 
seems quite clear that it is the husband 
who has to declare his capacity for work 
and for maintaining his family in its 
jungle home. The man is expected to do 
those jobs that require most strength, 
the hunting for food, and the climbing 
of high trees, while the woman prepares 
the food and builds the humble shelter. 
She supplements the hunting and che 
fishing by collecting roots and truits. 
The division of labour is a fair one. The 
man cannot be expected to do more. 
But there is no oppression of women. 
Where there are primitive beginnings of 
agriculture they are rarely idle, for there 
are plenty of chores to be done: the 
filling of melon-skins with water, the 
collection of sweet potatoes and sugar- 
cane, the cooking of meals, the nursing 
of children and the weaving of coarse 
mats or bags. 

The Kota people of the Nilgiri Hills 
in south India grow potatoes as the main 
crop which the women plant and the 
men manure. Before they grew potatoes, 
men sowed the crops and women 
manured them. The manure baskets 
were carried by the women on their heads 
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Women's Work. Because by religious pro- 

hibition some south Indian men may not carry 

burdens on their heads, the women carry the 
heavy cow-dung baskets to market. 
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and the contents wete scattered indis- 
criminately over the ground on each side 
by bending the head from side to side. 
Kota men were not able to do the manur- 
ing because of a religious prohibition 
against men carrying burdens on their 
heads. Had they been inventive or so 
inclined, the men could have thought out 
some new method of spreading manure. 
After the introduction of the potato, it 
was no longer possible to use the old 
manuring method, Each tuber must 
have its own little pile of manure, and 
the manuring is done by carrying a heavy 
basket from plant to plant. The men do 
this, and the saying is that the women 
cannot carry heavy loads in their arms. 
This may be true, and perhaps the fact 
that women have always carried their 
burdens on their heads has something 
to do with it. Tradition guides many 
tribes into their particular way of divid- 
ing the work between men and women, 

There is a fairly well defined division 
of labour amongst the tribes of the South 
American Amazon basin who combine 
primitive agriculture with hunting, ‘The 
woman does all the work connected with 
the house, and apart from the house- 
work, she makes the primitive pottery 
they use, the hammocks they lie in, and 
the baskets they use to carry the produce 
of the fields, She also does all the work 
of agriculture except the cutting down of 
the trees, the burning of the branches, 
and the breaking up of clods. The plant- 
ing of tubers is her duty, while the hus- 
band hunts wild animals through the 
forest to supplement the vegetable food 
supply, or prepares his poisoned atrows 
for the next hunt. He also has to build 
the house when the family moves on 
from an exhausted tillage, and builds the 
canoes which are so useful on the rivers 
when movement through the forest is so 
much slower than river craft. 

Under the stress and strain of European 


ptessure, the lives and labours of primi- 
tive peoples are being disturbed. The 
division of labour between men and 
women is changing. There is implicit, in 
the allocation of some of the heavier. 
tasks to women, the assumption that man 
cannot be burdened because of the need 
for freedom and alertness when danger 
threatens. The introduction of a Euro- 
pean civilization into Africa, backed by 
prohibitions against tribal warfare, has 
made the male monopoly of fighting an 
empty thing. Man has to turn more to 
agricultural work, hitherto largely in the 
hands of the women. More especially 
near the centres of European influence, 
women do not now have to do the heavy 
work of pounding flour since the intro- 
duction of the European flour mill. 
‘Though women still do much of the 
agricultural work, if the plough is 
introduced into the hoe-tilling areas, it 
will throw the heaviest part of agriculture 
on the men. There is another danger to 
primitive labour, that where men are no 
longer able to fight their tribal wars 
they may resent agricultural work as 
degrading and fit only for slaves, and 
cither spend their time in empty talk, or 
else be tempted away to the mines of 
West, South or East Africa. 

Away from the mining areas and the 
towns, tradition and old magical beliefs 
bolster up the tribal ideas on the alloca- 
tion of work between men and women. 
‘The women, especially, are often eager 
that the old ways should not be disturbed, 
even if they themselves are nominally 
Christian. © Missionaries on occasion 
criticize the men of a village for ungal- 
lantly allowing the women to bear heavy 
burdens. The seply from the native 
‘women is that the old codes must be 
honoured. They cannot understand the 
missionary’s criticism when he allows 
his own wife to wash all the family’s 
clothes, and do all the darning without 





Women's Burden. A Kikuyu woman of 
Kenya is laden with an enormous load of 
wood. Her husband would not dream of 
carrying it, but she bears him no resentment. 


Women at Home. The Eskimo woman 
co-operates with her husband by curing the 
shins of the animals be catches ; she does this 
in ber bome, not in a factory or market, 
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help. He is obviously not being consis- 
tent, Though he may be an expert in 
preaching religion, they do not agree that 
this question of the division of the 
functions in work has anything to do 
with Christianity. They do not look upon 
their position as burden-bearers as cither 
degrading or inferior. 

There is a fundamental contradiction 
in the Western attitude towards the 
position of women in the division of 
labour, On the one hand some social 
conventions dictate that women are un- 
fitted for most industrial work, and 
that it is wrong for them to be working 
away from home. On the other hand, 
many industries and professions rely 
heavily on women’s labour, for both 
deftness and cheapness, ‘There are more 
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difficulties in the way of Western women. 
who want to take part in factory work, 
than of women in the less advanced 
peoples who co-operate with their hus- 
bands in dividing out the work. 
Women are still thought of as in- 
ferior to men at industrial work. This 
may not be true, but masculine prejudice, 
trade union rules, and the competition 
of marriage with factory or office work 
make it impossible to test the theory. 
The old adage says that a man who is 
Jack of all trades is master of none. 
Obviously, unless a man is a genius, it 
is difficult for him to be 2 first-class 
worker in such diverse fields as account- 
ancy, mechanical engineering and music. 
There are exceptional men like Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer who became an expert 


In Western Factories. In Western civilization it is sometimes argued that women are 
wnfitted for beavy industrial work, and should stay at home; ox the other hand, many industries 


af the lighter kind rely on women's labour for both definess and cheapness, 
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Eastern Factories, In a silk mill in Mysore, India, women take their place at the 
tachines, Labour conditions in India are, for the most part, bad, Low wages and 
snbygienie conditions are the rule in most industrial areas. 





Family Life. Although m Western countites a career versus a fimuly is a constaitly 
recurring controversy, home, uth husband and children will always be the most important, 
and to many minds the most worthwhile, sob for a woman 


in medicine, music, theology and philo- 
sophy Normally, however, the modern 
specialist hnows more and more about 
less and less During the adolescent 
years v. hen men train themselves for their 
protessions, there 1s a limit to what they 
can learn Primutives ate usually non 
specialists, except in the food quest 
The Congo pygmy and the Eskimo althe 
are good hunters and expert in the ways 
of the animals they chase to kill Beyond 
such immediate knowledge they bave no 
shills or techniques As man learns to 
conquer nature he uses his skull to refine 
new techniques and invent new machines 
to work for him 

The first stage of specialization occurs 
whcre a man leaves the fields to make 
sron tools in his smithy, or gives up farm- 
ing in order to specialize in learning the 
magtes and rituals that give fertility to 


the soil and to the mother, and that bless 
man with children and the community 
with prosperity He ts a specialist 
amongst jacks of all trades, and in return 
for his spectalist skill the rest of the com- 
munity pays him in food or money He 
43s found in agricultural communtties, 
where men may be industrious farmers, 
but yet possessed of no special skills 
outside farming 

Though there is a division of labour 
among the Polynestans between men and 
women, the women, for instance, beating 
out bark cloth, and the men fishing on the 
reef, yet there 1s constant co-operation 
between the sexes in the orchards and the 
gardens, in planting taro and in digging 
turmeric. Genetally speaking, they do 
not specialize. The Polynesian is an 
agncultunst, a fisherman, and his wife 1s 


an expert in bark-cloth and sn plasting of 
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mats. No one takes up a special occupa- 
tion at the expense of the usual activities 
of cultivation and fishing, True speciali- 
zation can only occur in any society when 
the expert is so good at one job that he 
can afford to neglect everything else, and 
gain his livelihood by getting food or 
money from those who hire his skill. 
In Polynesia there are many who are 
recognized as expert fishermen, or as 
good dancers, or skilled canoc-builders. 
There is a special pride in being an expert, 
and some social prestige, but virtue is its 
own reward, There are no economic 
benefits in the shape of offerings of goods 


of other forms of weaith from the other 
members of the community. 

Even among peoples who have not 
developed the division of labour to the 
point that the specialists in various arts 
and crafts practise their trades full time 
for payment, there is often appreciation 
of persons who can do certain jobs well. 
The Ho people of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau of India have not progressed 
industrially to the extent that they have 
experts in any craft who work for pay- 
ment in kind or cash, but they recognize 
superior ability in certain directions, 
Women with artistic ability are invited 


Professional Life, In Scandinavia, women seem to bt more willing to take up complicated 
and responsible work in trades and professions than in any other part of the world. Mex 
by side in the Eastman Dental Clinic in Stockholm, Sweden, 


and women work side 








Primitive Specialists. There are few specialists among primitive peoples, but in agricultural 


communities the smith is the specialist among jacks-of-all-trades. 
community provides bin with food and money. 


to paint houses and draw designs for the 
inteciors, while families who have a 
tradition of good brewing skills are often 
invited to supervise special brews for 
feasts and tribal ceremonies. The latter 
are offered no payment, but remain 
satistied with the social prestige they 
acquire; but normaily the reward for 
special services is an equivalent amount of 
labour, rather than the transfer of goods. 

‘A specialist in an art or craft may per- 
form vital work for the community. 
But though his careful knowledge is not 
available to the rest of his people, it does 
not follow that his exercise of his craft 
brings him importance in the eyes of his 
fellows. This is evident by the contempt 
which the pastoral Masai of East Africa 
feel for their smiths, and even more by 
the attitude of their people towards the 
wood-carvers of New Ireland in Mela- 


In return for bis shill the 
Above, a smithy in the Cameroons. 


nesia, These carvers are few in number 
and have to prepare the ritual carvings, 
in the form of men or animals, which are 
used at mortuary rites after the death of 
important people, No one may watch the 
carver at work on the ritual carving, 
except its future owner, so great is its 
significance in religious and social life. 
The work has to be completed in a 
special house which is built for the pur- 
pose and which is pulled down when the 
work is done. Yet, the carver of this 
valued religious symbol has no social 
importance whatever by virtue of his 
specialized knowledge. 

The modern world is knit together by 
traders. People take it for granted that 
they can buy the products of some dis- 
tant land in a roadside shop or store. 
The business man sitting at his breakfast 
in Philadelphia, U.S.A., thinks nothing 
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of it as he sips his orange-juice, which 
has come from the groves of California. 
An English boy, sucking an orange from 
the sun-kissed valleys of South Africa, or 
the coast of southern Spain, is conscious 
of no glad surprise that he can feast on 
fruit grown by foreign workers many 
miles away. Trade has brought the pro- 
ducts of many countries ta most family 
tables, and it is no longer a strange thing 
to possess the spices of the Orient. The 
markets of West Africa sell the brass- 
ware and trinkets of Birmingham, the 
Canadian pleasure-hunter in the Rocky 
Mountains admires a distant view with 
field glasses made by Zeiss workers at 
Jena in Germany; the weavers of Lanca- 
shite produce cottons displayed in the 
fashion houses of Buenos Aires, and 
Scotch whisky, produced by distillery 


workers and blenders in Perth, is drunk 
by rubber planters in Malaya. 

Thete are no traders in the most 
primitive communities. The Eskimo 
supplies his own food and clothes. 
Latterly, when a white trader secks for 
furs, the Eskimo buys in exchange coal- 
oil, tea, tobacco, or flour. But he takes 
no initiative in trading, and certainly 
does not spend his hunting time merely 
killing foxes to trade their furs, Eskimo 
trade is a casual, unimportant transaction 
in the round of the year’s work. Just 
as the Eskimo barters a small surplus of 
furs for the amenities of the trader's 
store, so primitives in many parts of the 
world exchange goods with neighbour- 
ing peoples, though they have no trading 
amongst themselves. It sometimes takes 
the form of silent trade where one of the 


Potter of Udaipur. In contrast to the isolated specialist, is the one who lives in an 
industrial community of specialists. The difference between them is the difference between this 
Indian potter working on hit wheel, and a pottery manufacturer from Staffordshire, Eugland, 


< aay 





Specialized Farming. Under Exropeas 
influence primitive cultivators are becoming 
specialized farmers trading their produce. 
Above, coffee beans are being washed, and 
below, dried, in the French Cameroons. 
Coffee plantations often belong collectively 
to the whole population of the village. 





parties lays down the goods he wishes 
to exchange in some agreed spot, and the 
other when he arrives, leaves his own 
goods in their place. Such trading takes 
place between the Congo pygmies of 
Africa and their Bantu neighbours, the 
pygmies bringing from their jungle 
haunts ivory and skins, in return for iron 
and cloth. The same silent exchange 
occurs when the Punan of Central 
Borneo bring down rattan and camphor 
from the hills and take back tools and 
cloth from the agricultural peoples of the 
valleys. ‘The reason for this type of 
trade is that one tribe produces an 
article which another cannot, and te- 
quires other articles of which a neigh- 
bouring people has a surplus. 

Even the primitive cultivators, under 
the pressure of European influence, are 
becoming specialized farmers trading 
their produce. The agricultural tribes of 
East Africa who have been tilling the 
soil on a subsistence basis for hundreds 
of years, without much contact with 
other tribes, supplying their own modest 
requirements out of their own resoutces, 
are turning to specialized crops like 
tobacco and cotton, which they sell for 
cash of goods, and become dependent on 
their profit from their cash-crops. 

Farmers in many pasts of the world self 
off their surplus products at village and 
town markets direct to their customers, 
but where the eventual purchaser of the 
cotton crop is in Manchester, or of the 
tobacco crop at Bristol, the East African 
farmet must sell his crops to a middle- 
man. Modern industrial and commercial 
society is the paradise of the middleman, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer. He links 
the producer of machinery with the 
would-be purchaser. If an Indian peasant 
is short of money just before the harvest, 
he will get a loan from a broker on the 
strength of his standing crops, ‘The 
broker provides balance and equilibrium 


between puichasers and sellers—at a 
profit to lumself, of course. This inter- 
dependence between people in a com- 
mercial world makes traders anxtous fot 
regular chentele. A moneylender ts 
pleased when his borrowers continue in 
debt to him. Large stores encourage 
teliable customers to buy on credit. In 
rural districts of Scotland and Ireland a 
tradesman 1s upset rather than pleased 
if a customer settles up all outstanding 
bills for cash. It 1s a sign that the cus 
tomer may go elsewhere, once the bonds 
of credit and trust are biohen 

All imternational trade 1s based on 
trust Nowhete ts good faith so necessary 
lctween seller and buyer than tn the great 
commodity markets of London, where so 
much of the selling 1s done by sample and 
on credit In Mincing Lane much of the 
tea, sugar, rubber, coffee, and cocoa of 
the world 1s bought and sold The 
business 1s conducted by meichants and 
brokers who specialize in one of the 
commodities They have connexons in 
the countries where the products are 
grown, and agents there to watch theic 
interests, Thete are few disputes even 
between London brokeis and forcign 
merchants, and these are dealt with by 
aibitiators in the trade. The brokers buy 
and sell goods which often never come 
to London at all- at the time Gf the 
teansactton the produce may be at a 
warehouse in Colombo, Ceylon, and the 
place of final delivery to the buyer may be 
Genoa or Hamburg. London sells the 
world’s tea, and the brohers at Mincing 
Lane have thet: special ways of doing 
business. Indian tea, Ceylon tea and Java 
rea are all sold on different days. Because 
of the considerable diffetence between 
the tea grown on various estates, cach 
broker has a staff of tea-tasters who make 
minute quantities of each sepatate tea, 
using only water that has just boiled, so 
that whistling kettles are necessary. 





Nas 


Trading. A market garden in the Tench 


Cameroons. Here, vegetables are gronn to 
supply the Emopean mbubrtants Below, 


cotton bene gathered nea Lake Chad 
Market garden farmers can ell off stu plus 
products at the tillage market, 
farmers, 


cotton 
bourer, sell to a middleman 








The Trading Store, At this frontier store in Canada, the Indians buy the goods they require 
on the promise of paying for them six months later with the skins and furs of the animals they 
will trap in the coming season. Bargaining is a serious business. 


London brokers are able to keep their 
unique position in the world’s markets 
because they can contact buyers in any 
part of the world, and because they have 
access to information about conditions 
in any of the areas where their products 
are being produced. 

This almost magical communication 
with all the world’s buyers is made pos- 
sible by the joining together of the conti- 
nents by ocean cable under the sea and by 
radio-telephone over the ether. An 
anxious agent in Colombo, Assam, or 
Singapore can have quick access to 
Mincing Lane. The brokers themselves 
can speak quickly to agents in New 
York or Paris or Capetown. These 
important international lines are operated 
by a special telephone exchange where 
the girls know several languages, and 


because of the highly confidential nature 
of the information which passes on the 
lines messages are “scrambled” by a 
special device, so that no outsider can 
have access to valuable trade secrets pass- 
ing between the brokers and their 
friends. 

There is a similar convergence on 
London’s Smithfield market from the 
world’s meat producing areas. Based 
on the discovery by a Frenchman, 
Charles Tellier, that meat could be pre- 
served by cold as well as heat, the great 
cold storage rooms at Smithfield and the 
Port of London hold meat from Argen- 
tine, New Zealand, Australia, Ireland, 
Canada, South Africa, Uruguay, Brazil. 
Nearly ten thousand people are employed 
in the market to bring in, buy and sell, 
and carty out the meat of Smithfield. 


London's Flower Market. Flower vendors who sit on he steps of Eros in Piccadilly Cirens, 
push barrows through the London streets, buy their flowers in Covent Garden. 


or 





Boathutlders. In the far away parts of the 
carth old specialized erafts still exist and the 
craftsman is an essential worker. A wooden 
boat of the most primitive kind receives as 
much loving care from those who fashion it, 
as the majestic liner of Western civilization. 


There ate two thousand porters who 
carry meat on and off the huge lorries, 
and because of the necessity for absolute 
cleanliness there ate staffs of qualified 
inspectors to pass the grades of meat as 
fit for human consumption, and dozens 
of workers are employed to keep the 
market clear and free from refuse, 

‘Though the accuracy of the work done 
by machines has largely ousted the hand- 
made product of the craftsman, yet in 
out-of-the-way parts of the world the old 
specialized crafts still persist. Even in 
the machine-dominated industrial com- 
munities the craftsman may sti]l be an 
essential worker. The pattern-maker 
working in special woods must be able 
to work to fine and accurate measure- 
ments, for on his patterns, turned out by 
hand, are based the metal castings in 
large engineering works. Likewise, in 
the furniture industry, the expert cabinet- 
maker finds uses for his skill in the hand- 
ling of special woods. 

Where the products of factory and 
workshop are either too remote or too 
expensive, the local specialist may find 
ready markets for his wares. Among 
many agricultural peoples, pottery re- 
mains a local art. The good potter is 
particular person, requiring special clays. 
If raw material is absent, as in the Poly- 
nesian islands, there is no place for the 
potter. There is more to the potter’s 
art than mere modelling in clay, for the 
clay must be heated to over 400 degrees 
Centigrade or else when the vessels are 
filled with water, they will revert to clay 
again. The clay, too, must have good 
heating quality. If it is too plastic it will 





crack, and in the Amazon basin the 
Indian potters use the ashes of bark to 


make the clay coarser. When it is too 
plastic, they add mica to it, So that even 
when the wares produced are of low 
quality, the potter must not only be skil- 
fal with his hands, but he must koow 
something of the chemical and physical 
qualities of clay and of the geological 
properties of the soils in his district. 
When pottery is made entirely by hand, 
it is generally the work of women. If 
the potter’s wheel is used to mould the 


clay, it is worked by men. Pots made 
entirely by hand by the women potters 
among the Baronga people of South 
Africa, without the aid of any machines 
to check measurements, have an amazing 
perfection of symmetry. The women 
Knead the clay into a soft ball and hollow 
it out gradually into the shapes they 
require. 

The barber is a specialized worker 
who plies his trade in a machine age. 
Though the safety razor and the electric 
shaving machine have partly ousted him 


his shop is still the centre of gossip in 
many small towns, and in agricultural 
communities he is still given much 
popular respect. Of the several classes of 
servants in an Indian village, the barber 
has first position, not because of his skill 
with scissors or razor, but because he 
often plays the part of go-between in 
marriages. He pares nails in all houses, 
has better chances of getting to know 
sbout the ladies in the zenana than any- 
body in the village, and finds his know- 
ledge useful in arranging betrothals, 





BARBER WORKING IN ALRANIAN MARKET 





IMPORTANCE TO THE COMMUNITY PLA 


‘The spread of education in India and 
growing realization that husband and wife 
must now live on an equal basis, makes 
the choice of wives too important a 
matter to be left to a mere barber, who is 
being increasingly compelled to rely on 
his scissors and razor for his living. 


The Village Blacksmith 

Though skilled engineers and the 
workers at factory lathes have broken the 
monopoly of the blacksmith in all iron- 
work, he still plies his trade in the villages 
of Europe and America, and in the more 
ptimitive communities he is still the 
metal-worker to whom the rest of the 
community turn for their implements and 
ironwork. There are blacksmiths who 
live among such primitive hill-farmers as 
the Maria Gonds of India. Despite their 
special skills, however, they arc despised 
even by the aboriginal Marias, and are 
compelled to live in a separate smiths’ 
village or in a corner of the agricultur- 
ists’ villages, 

The smiths are not allowed to dig for 
their iron ores without the permission of 
the clan-priest of the Hill-Marias, who 
controls all use of the land. They have 
to apply for his consent to dig for their 
raw material, just as any ordinary Maria 
has to ask permission to bury his dead. 
In return for the right to dig ore, the 
smiths offer a sacrificial pig at the hatvest 
festival when they also pray that the iron 
ores shali be of good quality. The smiths 
repair all the tools and implements of the 
Hill-Marias during the whole yeas, in 
return for a bounty of grain at the harvest 
from every villager. In addition to this, 
they ate paid in grain for any new imple- 
ments they may make, and also sell theic 
products at the markets. The work of 
the smiths is sometimes so warm that 
they do it at night when the heat is less 
trying. They also interrupt their work 
when the forest fruits are ripening and 


collect them for food, and during this 
season the furnaces and smithies are 
closed down completely. 

Though the blacksmith is sometimes 
almost an outcast, other peoples show 
their appreciation of his skill. He is a 
respected as well as highly-skilled work- 
man among the Kikuyu, primitive 
agriculturists of Kenya. 

He is not approached bluntly and 
told to make a metal article. There is 
a nice courtesy about the transaction. 
First the customer must bring a present 


of beer, and over the drinking the deal 


is discussed. The customer understands 
that he has to bring to the smith the 
necessary supplies of charcoal to make the 
fire and the iron to work on. After the 
amounts of charcoal and iron have been 
agreed upon, the customer then acquires 
them cither from the people who smelt 
the iron and produce the charcoal, or in 
the markets. His women must brew a 
large quantity of beer, and when iron, 
charcoal and beer are all ready, the cus- 
tomer sets out, his women carrying the 
loads, towards the blacksmith’s smithy. 
While the blacksmith and his assistant 
beat out the iron, and liberally refresh 
themselves from the kalabash of beer, the 
customer sits and watches, otherwise he 
might be accused of having brought poor 
quality iron. 

Because of the blacksmith’s importance 
in the community, the pottery nozzles 
attached to the bellows in the smithy are 
ptized as valuable “ medicine” for the 
protection of property and crops, and a 
curse by a smith is to be avoided. If a 
tribesman has been unfortunate enough 
to be the victim of a smith’s curse, it is a 
costly thing to be purified from it. Yet 
there are no impressive religious cere- 
monials attached to the work of the 
Kikuyu smith. He depends on the skill 
of his hands, not on the problematical 
and erratic blessings of spirit or demon. 


To Pastures New. As carly summer scene familiar in Switzerland, when the cattle are 
being driven up the slopes to their summer pasture groxnds. Dairy farming in Switzerland is a 
national industry, and the products—cbeese, butter and eggs—are exported. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER 


HERE 1s a fundamental differ- 
ence between work in manufac- 
turing industry and in agriculture. 
‘The farmer merely co-operates with the 
work of nature, making use of the 
natural growth of plants and seizing the 
harvest from the earth for his own use. 
Manufacture means literally the making 
of things by hand, the creation by the 
labour of men’s hands of a finished 
product very different from the raw 
material that is worked on. The term in 
its present use covers the whole of the 
processes by which men and machines 
convert the basic raw materials which 
the earth supplies, into the very different 
forms of goods that come out of factories 
and workshops for the trade and com- 
merce of the great industrial nations. 
Even the pastoral nomad depends upon 
the natural fertility of his flocks and herds. 
le may stimulate the breeding of the 
animals, but he cannot gain any more 
from his efforts than nature is willing 
to provide. Even the most successful 
pastoralist can derive no more products 
from his animals than can the poorest: 
milk, meat, hides and skins. So also in 
the work of agriculture, man can do no 
more than manage the processes of 
nature. He may stimulate the earth to 
yield more than she would naturally. 
The Chinese farmer by multiple cropping 
draws the maximum yields from the land, 
but he can at best do no more than assist 
natural growth, and finally gather in the 
harvests, 
The work of agriculture is therefore a 
combination of human skill with the 
uatural bounties of the land. Ifa factory 


manager in an industrial country pos- 
sesses the raw materials, the machines 
and the men to work them, he can pro- 
ceed to make the finished product irres- 
pective of the season, The industrial 
worker carries on his work without fear 
that the natural elements, the sun, the 
wind, or the rain, will interfere greatly 
with his efforts. The farmer is firmly con- 
trolled by the weather. 

The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
are so conscious of their complete de- 
pendence on the coming of the rain- 
clouds that the whole of their magic and 
teligion is directed towards compelling 
the rain to fall. The retreats of the 
priesthood, the dances of the masked 
gods, the very prayers that are offered, 
seek to bring down on the barren Juni 
plateau the blessings of tain without 
which the crops wither and die and the 
whole population starve in the inhospit- 
able south-west of the United States. 

Though the farmer’s year must follow 
nature’s seasons, and though he may 
often have to work feverishly against 
time, he cannot hurry the growth of his 
crops. When there arc dense industrial 
populations living near to agricultural 
regions, their eagerness to buy vege- 
tables out of season or in the scarce 
periods may encourage market-gardeners 
to hurry up nature by growing plants 
quickly under glass or by artificial heat, 
‘This forcing of nature only pays the mar- 
ket-gardener on Long Island because the 
shoppers in New York will pay high 
prices, likewise the gardeners of the Lea 
Valley grow special forced crops for the 
Covent Garden markets in London, The 





Ploughing in Matanuska Valley. Tbe farmer may stimulate the earth to yield more than 
it would naturally, but bis work is always conditioned by the weather and the seasons. Here, 


in Maske, 100 pioneer farmers are ploghing 


wheat farmer of Alberta in Canada, and 
the rice farmer on the Burmese Irrawaddy 
must wait on the rainy season. In the 
monsoon lands of south-east Asia the 
plains are as densely populated as the 
industrial regions of America and Europe, 
yet a delay in the monsoon may lead to 
tragic results, for till che rains begin, no 
seed may be sown and no plough can 
break up the soil. The rice farmers of the 
Asiatic lowlands ate slaves to the mon- 
soon rains. 

The farmer is bound to stay on his 
land much more than the factory worker 
need stay with his machine. As long as 
he has his employer’s consent, and 2 
pocketful of money, the industrial 
worker only needs fine weather and trans- 
port to take him away to the sunshine of 
Miami, the pleasure-beach of Blackpool 
or the surf beaches of Sydney. Not till 
the harvest is soundly stored for the 


mhat nas unbroken forest four years previously, 


winter, and the yeac’s work on the fields 
is over for another season dare the 
farmer leave his land. Among the peasant 
populations of the world, the harvest 
ivals and feasts are the times of re- 
and rest. A factory owner can 
begin a new business at any time of 
the year. He is independent of wind and 
tain, The farmer must be ready for the 
spring to plant his seed. He cannot even 
rely on there being a crop to harvest at 
all. All the human endeavour involved 
in the planting, weeding and caring for 
the crops may come to naught, Advanc- 
ed Western farmers on the praisies of 
North America or on the collectives of 
the Ukraine know today that weather 
conditions, the coming of wind, hail, 
rain or snow, are to some extent pre- 
dictable by experts. Yet even they are 
not able to halt the weather. The manu- 
facturer with raw material, tools and men 
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available, can torecast how much finished 
goods he will have ia his warehouse to 
sell. ‘The farmer when he plants his seed, 
cannot forecast the yield of his crops, or 
even count on any yield at all. The delay- 
ing of the rains, the washing-out of the 
hatvest, or the depredations of animais 
and insect pests may destroy his crops 
and ruin the labour of a season. It is this 
cruel uncertainty that compels the primi- 
tive tillers to turn so much to the help of 
magic. They do not know why their 
efforts can so easily be set at naught. 
Where science has not yet brought know- 
ledge, the tribesman turns to magic, 
witchcraft and sorcery. 

When the farmer has his reward, it 
comes with a rush. If he is a subsistence 
farmer, feeding only himself and his 
family, supplying his other wants out of 
his own skill and the resources of the 


Ploughing in Norway. A family in the Socters Valley at work in their potato field. 
Norwegian farmers work only to feed themselves and their families : a good harvest means peace 


countryside, a big harvest merely means 
a mind at peace, and good rations for the 
winter months. It, however, he is 
dependent on selling his crops in the 
world’s markets, the very abundance of 
his harvests may destroy his market and 
force down the price. It is the sudden 
unloading of huge amounts of crops on 
to the purchasers in the industrial 
countries, that 50 often makes for such a 
drop in agricultural prices that the 
farmers lose money on the year’s work. 
A coal mine produces steadily through 
the year but a farm does not, In order to 
even out the gluts after good harvests, 
someone other than the farmer has to 
hold his crops till prices improve. The 
brokers and the middlemen take the risk 
that the farmers cannot. The latter has 
enough worry to grow and garner the 
crops. He cannot face the risks of the 


of mind and good winter rations ; to farmers selling in the world market an alumdant barnest 
may destroy bis market and force down bis pric 


Indian Farmer, A Punjab farmer with bis team of oxen, In some parts of central India 
dare is a belief that it is wicked to tear up the earth with ploughs, which only invites the 
retaliation of the gods ; thus the people continue stubbernly to reject the plongh. 


world’s markets. Beéause the industrial 
regions can only gradually absorb such 
crops as wheat, the surpluses are kept in 
huge grain clevators at the main railway 
termini near the great producing areas of 
Canada, U,S.A., Argentine and Australia. 
What the farmer cannot understand is 


why the brokers who take the crops 
should be able to make such large profits, 
while he as the hard-working producer 
does not make so much. He forgets that 
the taking of risks often means the 
incusring of losses, and that in a world 
where international trade must run 





PRIMITIVE CULTIVATION aR7 


smoothly, the reward of the organizer is 
so often much greater than that of the 
mere producer. 

‘The shifting forest cultivations of the 
primitive agricalturists are found in 
many countries between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, Just as the use of 
the plough is symbolic of agriculture in 
Europe and Asia, so the axe, the fire- 
brand and the digging stick, are the 
working tools of the primitive farmers. 

‘Throughout the tropical forests of 
South America the Indians practise 





forest-burning. The Bakairi Indians of 
the upper Xingu in Brazil who have only 
ground stone axes for tree-cutting, find 
it hard work to cut through the individ- 
ual trees when they clear the jungle. 
All they do is to cut a notch on the 
very edge of the proposed clearing and so 
arrange matters that the first tree cut falls 
on the next tree, so that all the trees in the 
area are brought down by an interesting 
economy of strength which shows some 
use of foresight by these otherwise back- 
ward people. Fallen trees are left there 


Peasant Farmers. Fonr oxen, yoked with an elaborately carved wooden yoke, pull this primi- 
tive plough in Portugal, Not wntil the barvest is safely in dare the farmer eave bis land; 
among peasant populations, after the harvest is the time for festivals and rest. 
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Japanese Rice Growing. The yomg rice over the dry season, and then fired with 
plants are tied in bunches and carried te the all the brushwood around them. 
(flds for transplanting by band. The Bakaici do not have any imple- 
ment for tending the soil. They do no 
hocing of the ground, but make holes 
with a planting stick for the seeds at the 
begining of the rainy season. ‘They 
foosen the soil round the seeds with a 
dibble. This they make out of the claw 
of a South American quadruped called 
the armadillo, whose hard bony shell is 
tough enough to survive rough usage. 
In West Africa the Negro farmer 
follows the same method of gaining 2 
living from the soil. The forest-cultivator 
there seems likely to make it impossible 
eventually for any farming to be carried 
on at all, because he is destroying the 
forests. The Sahara Desert is so near that 
this causes a steady encroachment of 
sand, In Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria the forest-farmer has burnt 
down so much of the forest that today 
much of the area is covered only by 
elephant grass. When the Negro burns 
this down there is very little ash deposit- 
ed to fertilize the coming crop and the 
yield he can expect is getting less each 
year, One of the methods which the 
administration is taking to help the 
Negro farmer is to allow him to burn 
down part of the forest and take the land 
rent-free, provided he plants out young 
trees over the plot before his lease 
expires. When he moves on to burn 
down another part of the forest, he has 
at least laid the foundations for a goo! 
forest growth for the future. The African 
native farmer seems very destructive in 
his methods of work, but in his equatorial 
forests it is unlikely that the long furrows 
which ploughs would make could be 
protected from the heavy rains which 
wash loose soil away, and the very fact 
that he does not prise the earth loose may 
be a protection against soil erosion. 
There ate often reasons imbedded deep 





Terraced Rice Fields. 


af the West to the rice fields of the East. 


in tribal beliefs why a primitive people 
should continue to work their lands by 
the apparently destructive methods of 
forest-burning. ‘The Baiga of the Centrat 
Provinces of India have proved to be 
very tenacious in their traditional 
methods of working the soil, despite 
continuous attempts by the administra- 
tion to persuade or force them to adopt 
the more efficient methods of plough- 
agriculture, They believe fervently that 
it is a wicked thing to tear up the ground 
with ploughs. It is a desecration of the 
body of Mother Earth, a cruel and a 
treacherous way of hurting the ground 
that gives them life. It has taken their 
would-be educators many years to realize 
that there is a religious basis for Baiga 
objection to ploughing the soil. To break 
up the surface is to invite retaliation from 





It is impossiole to adapt the eary extensive mechanized farming 
This picture of rice fields in Bali in Indonesia 
gives some idea bow very small are the fields, and bow 


unsuited to buge machines. 


the gods. The Baiga are a conservative 
people, and though the Government put 
a tax on axes, declared forest-burning 
illegal, and tried to settle the Baiga into 
valley villages, they have proved to be 
stubborn in defence of their old customs. 
They have been provided with ploughs 
and cattle on loan from the Government, 
but even so they view ploughing with 
loathing and prefer, if chey must abandon 
their forest-burning, to employ Gonds 
to use their ploughs. The attempt to 
better the working methods of the Baiga 
has failed. They prefer to work in com- 
parative inefficiency, because only so can 
they retain their customs and traditions, 
which are antagonistic to any agricul- 
tural work involving the breaking-up 
of the surface of the sacred earth. 

In the Indian State of Bastar the Hill 
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Masia Gonds practise a shifting primitive 
hoe agriculture on the hill slopes. The 
implements they use are crude enough ; 
the axe, the hoe, and the digging iron. 
The latter is more permanent than the 
wooden digging stick, and the shoulder 
that is sometimes seen on the iron a 
quarter way up is the first beginning of 
the change from the digging stick to the 
spade. While he is spreading the ash 
from the burnt saplings over the slopes, 
the Hill Maria protects his feet by 
wooden clogs. 

Though the destructive methods of 
slash-apriculture tend to despoil the 
timber and make the rainfall less certain, 
ic is not altogether a lazy man’s method. 
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There is considerable hard work involv- 
ed in the cutting of the trees, in the lop- 
ing off of new shoots from the charred 
stumps, and in fencing the clearing 
against invasion by wild animals. 
Though the Hill Maria does not sow his 
seed carefully, nor attempt to weed the 
crops, he has to do with his own hands 
work which in a ploughman’s fields is 
partly done by plough and cattle, His 
labour in watching the crops is less, but 
this is due more perhaps to ignorance 
than to inherent laziness. 

Supernatural aid is called upon to bless 
the growth of the crops. With all the 
elders squatted round and an egg as a 
symbol of all fertility in their midst, the 


Mechanized Farming. Machines, not men, are the important factor in the production of 
wheat on the great plains of northern United States of America. Great machines which cut, 
and bind and thresh are invaluable where buge areas must be harvested in the shortest time. 





Harvesters. 


Harvesting is organized by big business combines working with large scale farmers. 


headman calls upon Mother Earth to 
bring forth the increase. Though there 
is no ceremony in connexion with the 
burning of the trees on the hill slope, 
great impostance is attached to the ritual 
of the sowing of the seed, and men are 
not allowed to sleep with their wives 
between the sowing and the sprouting 
of the seed. They stay with the bachelors 
in their separate huts. Before dawn on 
sowing day the heads of families call on 
the ancestors to bless the land with a 
good harvest. 

There is a close connexion between the 
agricultural work of the Hill Matias 
and the religious ritual of securing the 





‘There is mo room for the small homestead farmer in the great wheat areas. 
Special 
crew's with multiple machinery move from area to area, aud work by sbifts for the whole tenty- 
four hours, with harvesting going on through the night aided by floodtights in the field. 


blessings of supernatural powers. When 
the harvest has been taken in, and the 
full round of the season’s work on the 
hill slopes is over, it is a time for rejoic- 
ing. Work has borne fruit and all the 
men visit the shrine of the clan-god with 
offerings for the harvest-blessings that 
have crowned the work of the season. 
A mete mortal cannot hope for work to 
be successful without the aid of the 
spirits, and by offerings of grain and the 
slitting of the throats of chickens and 
pigs, the continuance of the blessings 
of the clan-god and of the departed are 
sought for the future. Nothing must be . 
taken for granted, or trouble might ensue. 
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Food gatherers in tropical jungles 
usually rely on food collected by the 
womenfolk, supplemented by the hunt- 
ing of game by the men, In his use of 
primitive weapons, the aboriginal Negrito 
of the Malayan forest shows himself a 
skilled hunter, He creeps through the 
jungle with the stealth of a panther. His 
powers of scent, sight and hearing are 
acute, and he is well versed in the ways 
of wild animals, where they congregate 
and the tracks they follow from one 
drinking-pool to another. 

Some of the forest peoples are taking 
to agriculture, while remaining nomadic. 
‘They grow scanty crops of rice, maize, or 


Harvesting by Hand. Wearing traditional 
costume, a Bessarabian girl harvests the wheat 
by cutting it with a small band scythe. 





sweet potatoes, but use little care. This 
precarious tillage gives only a small yield. 
The Sakai of Perak, for instance, do no 
mote than use 2 pointed stick for drop- 
ping rice-seeds between the roots and 
stumps ina small clearing. They are not 
very attentive to their crops, and devote 
little time to cultivate the seedlings. But 
because of the danger that the whole 
crop may become victim to jungle birds, 
they have to make crude scarecrows to 
frighten them away. Sometimes several 
of these are connected by creepers to a 
central hut where a watchman sits to 
shake the connecting creepers and set the 
whole series of scarecrows jangling away 
merrily. 

Jungle agriculture is inefficient. The 
primitive worker wants a maximum 
yield for the minimum of work. Before 
he can expect to grow his small crop he 
has to fell the forest trees. Even in this 
operation he shows ingenuity in avoiding 
excessive work. Small trees are cut 
half-way through, and a large tree is 
allowed to fall in such a way that it will 
send the small trees crashing down under 
its own weight. Once the trees have 
died, they are set aflame and the burnt 
ashes which are left form a useful fer- 
tilizer for the soil. 

It is an important step for the food- 
gatherer to decide to make nature pro- 
duce his food. ‘There is an clement of 
surprise and awe in his reaction to the 
idea of food reproducing itself out of 
mere seedlings scattered amongst the 
stumps. Moreover, the felling of the 
trees is a dangerous occupation for 
peoples who are not wood-cuttets, and 
not yet fully used to wielding metal 
implements. Hence magic and ritual 
must accompany the first groping steps 
towards cultivation. When the Sakai 
wish to open up a clearing they call upon 
the spirits to preserve them from harm 
in doing so, from being crushed by the 





In the Shadow of the Matterhorn. A Swiss farmer and his wife make the most of the 
barvest on their small farm, To make bay while the sun shines” is more than a hackneyed 
saying to those whose living, often a meagre ont, is wrested from the land. 


trees, or being wounded by their own 
tools. Likewise when the clearing is to be 
burnt, magic rites are carried out to help 
the elements of fire and wind to perform 
theit tasks. Finally, when the digging 
sticks and the pouches of seed have been 
prepared for the planting, the Black 
Princess of the sea who sweeps in with 
the monsoon winds to bring the sain, 
is invoked to bless the planting, and to 
give an increase to the seed, 

‘The bounty of harvest is not really the 
result of labour, in the mind of the 
forest-dweller, but the fruits of success in 
invoking the help of spirits, and at har- 
vest-time the squinting demon wko can 


see all the unwatched corners of the field 
is called upon to give his help in foiling 
the bands of thieving birds. 

As primitive hoe-cultivators, the 
Bemba of Northern Rhodesia are in 
some ways more careful to see that their 
work produces a good reward from the 
land, than either the Sakai of Malaya or 
the Hill Maria of Bastar. When they clear 
the bush for their gardens, they cut down 
trees over an area fat greater than is 
necessary for the land they have decided 
to plant, and gather all the branches and 
trunks together on to the patch to be 
cultivated. There is thus a far more 
effective layer of ash on the ground, rich 
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in phosphates to speed on the growing 
crops. 

They take particular pride in the agility 
with which they climb high trees for the 
felling before the burning. It is danger- 
ous work, but one that they enjoy. As 
each branch is lopped off, the cutters 
yell out cries of triumph. Then the cut 
branches are carefully stacked, and the 
firing of the timber does not take place 
until everyone’s wood has been laid 
properly, otherwise untold damage might 
be done to the gardens where the 
branches were not yet stacked, and an 
accidental firing leads to substantial 
claims for damages. Aftet the sowing of 
the seed, there is no more work to be 
done. The firing of the branches burns 
the ground so effectively that there are 
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no weeds to be individually hoed out. 

The tree cutting of the Bemba is the 
most exciting part of theit work. They 
know quite well that they fell more 
trees than is strictly necessary. They 
appreciate the fact that the more trees 
come down the better the soil will be 
burnt and the richer the probable harvest. 
Their worries for the safety of the 
workers and for the assurance of good 
crops gives real meaning to the special 
ceremony performed by the headman of a 
village at the cutting of the first tree. This 
ritual is preceded by long prayers to the 
spirits ; the headman in the presence of 
the village elders calls upon them to 
prevent the young men from being hurt 
in the felling, to protect them from wasps 
and snakes, and to keep away the locusts 


Sheep Farming, Large scale sheep farms flourish in New Zealand in country which less than 
«century ago was scrub. Muston is one of the main sources of New Zealand’s wealth. Here, 
a sheep is being sheared by band at Mt. Camel, Hoxbora, North Island, New Zealand.” 
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from the village fields. Unless the spirits 
listen and give their assistance, the work 
of the Bemba tillers will bring a very 
poor reward for their labours. 


Lack of Space 

Of all the world’s farmers, the Chinese 
is the most harassed for space. There are 
some four hundred million Chinese 
crowded into the fertile valleys of China, 
and they have only one acre of cultivat- 
able ground per head. The easy, exten- 
sive farming of the vast American plains 
is quite unsuited to meet the special 
ptoblems of China. Apart from the fact 
that the Chinese farmer is almost entirely 
ignorant of mechanized methods of 
farming, there is no room in his fields for 
the great machines that plough the land, 
sow the seed, and gather the harvests on 
the western prairies of Canada and the 
United States. Moreover, the Chinese 
would regard as intolerably wasteful 
the casual way in which large-scale 
industrialized farming cither ignores or 
throws away the waste products of man 
and beast. For the Chinese fatmer nurses 
the soil. He does not regard the land as a 
source of quick profit, to be robbed by a 
rapid succession of commercial crops, 
and then left to lie derelict. He is a 
permanent farmer, and puts back into the 
Jand he owns or rents as much goodness 
as he takes out of it, 

Although the farmers of the great 
wheatlands of the Argentine, Australia, 
Canada and Soviet Russia are beginning 
to realize that their robber-methods of 
denuding the soil of its goodness are 
killing the land, the only method they 
have discovered, so far of replacing 
some of the earth’s fertility is the applica- 
tion of mineral fertilizers. The Chinese 
farmer’s way of life would not allow him, 
even if he wished to, to purchase these. 
Tustead, he restores the fertility of the 
soil by the use of human excreta, canal 
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mud, and the universal compost heap. 
Chinese sanitation may not be up to 
modern industrial standards, but its 
main aim is to save garbage and waste 
by returning it to the hungry soil, 
rather than turn it wastefully into the 
river or the sea. In the casly morning, 
loads of night soil are transported from 
the towns to the fields in closed wooden 
containers carried out either by the 
farmers on their own shoulders or on the 
backs of animals. Though his methods of 
manuting may be primitive, the Chinese 
farmer returns to the fields in this way 
vast quantities of potassium, phosphorus 
and nitrogen to restore soil-fertility. 

Another way in which the Chinesc 
farmer restores fertility to the soil is to 
spread canal mud over his farm-land. The 
lowlands of China are honeycombed 
with canals, and the farmers have found 
that the canal mud is rich in plant food, 
especially where the canals pass through 
villages, where the copious use of soap 
in the village washing makes the mud 
mote friable. The farmer and his sons 
throw two temporary dams at two 
places in the canal, empty out the watcr 
between the dams by hand with large 
buckets, and carry the mud over to the 
fields. Sometimes a farmer will apply 
canal mud to the soil at the rate of a 
hundred tons per acre. 


By Hand 

‘Though the Chinese use a wooden 
plough drawn by the water-buffalo for 
breaking up the soil before planting the 
crops, on the typical farm most of the 
work is done by hand. The staple crop 
is rice, and each spear of irrigated rice 
is transplanted by hand. The farmer 
prepares a small area as a nursery for the 
tice plants, and when the plants have 
begun to feed well, they are set in the 
irrigated rice fields. The women pull up 
the plants from the nursery beds, and the 


category of work into which it falls. 





ab aes 


Tea Picking. Although tea growing may not be thought of as farming, that, of conrse, is the 
Is is an industry which bas become increasingly important. 


In the picture above, workers are picking tea in tea gardens in the Cameron Highlands, Malaya. 


actual transplanting is done by groups of 
meo working fast. Each man has an area 
six feet wide right down the field, and 
plants the young tice in rows one foot 
apart, in little hills a few inches apart in 
each row, with halfa-dozen plants to 
ahill. There is no careful packing of the 
earth round the roots; merely a single 
movement setting the group of plants 
into the little hill of earth. Moving 
quickly down the rows and working at 
a fast speed, a group of six farm workers 
can set rice plants in a day over a two- 
acre field. ‘There is plenty of manpower 
on a Chinese farm. 

After the transplanting, there is still 


much hand-work to be done before the 
rice is gathered in the harvest ; hocing, 
fertilizing and watering. The Australian 
farmer sows his wheat and does no more 
till the harvest. The rice-farmet must 
attend to his crop throughout the grow- 
ing season, but he has his reward in 
double or treble the weight of crops from 
the same acreage of land. He can spare 
the labour if he works hard: but he 
never bas enough land. 

One of the reasons why the Chinese 
farmer does not rear cattle for their milk 
and their meat is that he can get more 
sustenance from the soil by growing 
crops. If he had land to spare, no doubt 
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the use of meat and milk would vary his 
diet considerably, but on the small 
amount of land which he holds he can get 
at least five times as much nourishment 
from rice and millet as he can from the 
meat ot milk produced by animals graz- 
ing on the same amount of land. Where 
the Chinese keep sheep, it is for their 
skins and wool for clothes, rather than 
their meat for food. The pig on the 
Chinese farm is there because he can 
dispose of waste materials and convert 
them into food. 


An Ancient Art 

One of the ancient arts very widely 
practised in China is egg-incubation. It 
is mainly in the hands of women, and is 
rather specialized. Large baskets con- 
taining a thousand eggs are set in a room 
at the back of the house. The basket- 
work covers an earthenware jar with a 
door cut into the side for a charcoal fire. 
Infertile eggs are removed after a few 
days and disposed of. 

So clever are the precautions taken, 
that almost all the fertile eggs are 
hatched. One of the main bugbears is the 
danger of changes in temperature. This 
is avoided by testing the eggs frequently. 
No thermometer is necessary; the egg 
is merely pressed into the farmer’s eye- 
socket, He can judge temperature 
accurately in relation to blood-hcat. 
Chicks are sold very soon after hatching, 
and the Chinese sort them out by sexes in 
trays, judging the sex by a practised sense 
of touch. 

The Chinese farmer must force the 
earth and his own animals to yield the 
maximum increase. His large family 
must be fed, even if it means growing 
two or more crops together on the same 
land. He must serve the land relentlessly, 
by constant attention to hocing and 
weeding, and by continuous replenishing 
of the soil from which he draws such 


heavy dividends in a large variety of 
crops and in consistently good yields. 
Machines, not men, are the important 
factor in the production of wheat on the 
Great Plains of Northern America. 
Machinery is of immense value to the 
wheat growers where the harvesting 
month requires a large amount of work 
to be done ina short time. Formerly the 
wheat belt used to be the scene of a 
violent competition amongst the farmers 
for labourers. As the harvests ripened 
from Texas on the Gulf northward 
through Oklahoma and Kansas to the 
Dakotas on the Canadian border, so a 
swarm of temporary harvest workers 
moved in freight cars from state to state, 
an undisciplined and often riotous mass 
of people. An expansion of the wheat 
acreage beyond what is best for the 
region, and high costs of migratory 
labourers, have Jed to an increasing 
growth of machinery that has changed 
wheat farming into practically machine- 
agriculture. For the farmers it seemed a 
good thing that the nightmare problem 
of getting the harvest in quickly was 
solved by machines. They did not 
realize that the cost of machines would 
make the small farm so uneconomical 
that the homesteader must inevitably 
follow the bison, the Indian, and the 
migrant labourer into extinction and 
oblivion. That is what has happened. 


A Technical Job 

Tillage-machine, tractors, and harvest- 
er combines are expensive, and wheat 
farming is today a highly technical, 
industrialized job, with the old labourers 
climinated and the small farmer squeezed 
out, Big business operated with a central 
organization working side by side with 
large farmers, harvests the wheat from 
state to state, beginning in the south and 
working quickly north to the Dakota 
States. Special crews with multiple 
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machines move into an area, and working 
by shifts for the whole twenty-four hours, 
with harvesting going on during the 
night by floodlights on the fields, com- 
plete the movement of wheat from field 
to elevator in a matter of hours. There is 
no place in this highly mechanized 
agriculture for the old-time farmer or his 
temporary labourers. 


Two-edged Weapon 

Machines may be a good thing in that 
they eliminate much of the drudgery of 
work, But unless they are used to help 
the labourer at his work, they may instead 
be introduced by unscrupulous men to 
destroy the farmer and drive his family 
off the land. This is happening in the 
American State of Texas.  Cotton- 
growing is the main agricultural activity 
in the state, and by all accounts, as the 
latest of the American states to be opened 
up, it should be a prosperous agricultural 
area with its workers relatively well off. 
‘The cotton farmers of Texas were mainly 
share-cropper tenants. Instead of paying 
rent for their holdings, they handed over 
part of their crop to the landlord. They 
were not able to buy up their own land 
because of the speculators who preceded 
them into the new lands. Land values 
have considerably increased in Texas and 
the farmer has been compelled to give 
more and more of his cotton crop as rent, 
so that it has become impossible to earn 
a living from the land, 

The final blow is the arrival of 
machines, which have crushed the life 
out of the share-croppers. The machines 
are adapted for dealing with more than 
one row of cotton at a time in the planting 
season, and do the job more cheaply and 
more efficiently than the share-croppert. 
Thete is no inducement for the landlord 
to keep the tenant. He is ousted from his 
holding and forced to migrate to the 
towns to get a job or go on relief. 
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The introduction of machines into the 
work of farming docs not inevitably lead. 
to such tragic results as the disappearance 
of the share-cropper in Texas or the 
disappearance of the migrant labourer 
from the western prairies of the U.S.A. 
In the Soviet Union, the collective farms, 
which rely on machines for the dreary 
work of ploughing and harvesting, are 
centres of an active rural democratic 
life. There ate a quarter of a million 
collective farms in the U.S.S.R., which 
cover nine-tenths of the cultivated land, 
and maintain seventy-five million people. 
‘The farms are worked by members in 
partnership contributing part of their 
labour on the collective lands. These 
lands belong to the people for ever and 
cannot be sold or let. The tractors, 
ploughs and harvester-combines which 
are used on the collective belong to state 
machine-depots which undertake the 
heavy work for a large number of col- 
lective farms in return for a share of the 
crops at harvest time. The smaller items 
of machinery belong to the farm itself. 

There may be as many as a hundred 
families on a collective farm, though the 
size varies considerably. Each family has 
the use of its own house and a small plot 
of ground together with a few animals. 


“ The Soviet collective farmer is allowed 


to sell in the markets any surplus he may 
have over from his little private holding, 
He also has his share in the administra- 
tion of the collective. General me&tings 
of all members elect the chairman and 
managerial board of the farm for the 
year, and divide the workers into groups 
for the various farming tasks, so that by 
making specialists of all the members, it 
is possible to have experts in every 
department. At the end of each year, a 
general meeting decides how the surplus 
is to be used, whether for building addi- 
tions to the farm, or introducing new 
amenities, or distributing cash bonuses. 


Milking a Rubber Tree. Rubber growing is alto an industry which springs from a form of 

Farming. In this rubber plantation in India, at average tree gives about twenty fo thirky gallons 

of milk, tach gallon producing about two gallons of rubber, The milk is caught in a enp fixed 
to the tree trunk, and then emptied into pails and taken to the factory. 








Key Worker in Industry. The industrial life of most countries still depends on cual. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


HE GREAT industrics which 
employ so many factory workers 
I and which produce the goods ex- 
changed in the commerce of nations, 
depend primarily on the power that 
drives the machines and the technical 
skill of the workers who tend them. 
Power may be drawn from the energy 
released by water falling over great 
artificial dams like those on the Tennessee 
Valley and harnessed by turbines, or 
from the hydro-electric energy released 
from large, natural falls of water like 
Niagara on the St. Lawrence, or Victoria 
on the River Zambesi. But most of all 
power comes from coal, and because 
coal is so expensive to move overland in 
bulk, the iron and stcel works, the cotton 
mills, the engineering factories and the 
electrical workshops, are generally clus- 
tered around the coalfields. There are 
American steel workers at the furnaces 
and steel works of Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and Cleveland because the coal- 
miners of the Pennsylvanian valleys are 
able to keep the coal wagons moving 
down the mineral lines to feed the fur- 
naces and supply the power for the 
machines. The coal-miners of the mid- 
Jands and north of England and of South 
Wales keep the industrial heart of 
England supplied with power. 
It often happens that the industries of 
a country are concentrated in a small 
area where power is available in the shape 
of coal or water, with many factories 
clustered together, and the towns and 
villages housing the workers almost 
touching each other. This condition of 
affairs is found in the Lancashire districts 
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of England, in the New England States 
of the U.S.A. and in the Ruhr district 
of Germany Once skilled workers 
become fairly numerous, they attract 
other industries and manufactures to the 
same place. For the worker has his roots 
in a district, and his family with him. 
Tt is casier to build a factory where the 
workers live than to tempt workers to a 
strange district, Jf a father is skilled he 
often hands down his ideas and his train- 
ing to his children. 

Where industry is in the ownership of 
private individuals, there arc many 
advantages in being in company with 
other industries, When a factory-owner 
wishes to borrow money to buy new 
machines or extend his plant, the bankers 
in the district have a knowledge of the 
needs and the prospects of the particular 
industry. If the machines in a factory 
need repair or replacement, there are 
plenty of trained mechanics in the district 
who specialize in such jobs. Where 
several factories are grouped together it 
is possible for each one to specialize 
in different fabrics, or designs, or 
machinery. Thus in New England, 

ithin a very small area, there are people 
making brassware, copperware, textiles, 
and boots and shoes. On the other hand, 
if the workers in an industrial area are 
concentrated too much in one industry, a 
decline in the demand for its products 
leads to widespread unemployment and 
temporary hardship. 

It is one of the ironies of our time that 
in an ‘age of invention and mechanical 
progress, with the factories of the world 
turning out great engineering triumphs 








Coalfields of Wales. Among Britain's 
coalfields none are more valuable or more 
extensive than those which rim among the 
valleys of South Wales. Once covered by 
forests, of which Welsh legend and song are 
“full, the coal valleys are now bare, stark 
places, ax this picture of a mining settlement 
well shows. Here the miners live and work, 
Although conditions are gradually improving 
in some areas, of necessity a mining district 
amnst be an unlovely place dominated by smoke 
and slag heaps and crowded dvellings. 


Power for Industry. Coal-miners of the 
Midlands, the North of England and South 
Wales keep the industrial heart of England 
supplied with power, Although machinery 
it increasingly used in order to speed up the 
extraction of coal, often conditions are such 
that miners must still use pick and shovel. 
The work is hard, and as the temperature 
underground is bigh, the men wear the scantiest 
clothing. One of the worst drawbacks to work 
in the mines is the constant breatbing of coal 
dust which often affects the lungs and sets up 
disease, Below, a miner at work. 








and masterpieces of technical skill, and 
with new devices being continually 
produced for the convenience of man, 
the towns and cities of our industrial 
civilizations should be in the main ugly, 
dirty and overcrowded, There arc 
thousands of mining, factory, or mill 
towns in America and Europe in various 
stages of dilapidation and discomfort. 
Meanest and most unlovely of all are the 
coalfield towns and villages, Though the 
industrial life of most countries still 
depends on coal, the mineworkers’ 
villages and towns are without space or 
charm, whether in County Durham, the 
Ruhr, or West Virginia. The collier 
spends so much of his life underground 
away from the world of his fellow-men, 
that he could expect to come up after his 
work to 2 world of bright, pleasant 


dwellings Yet, so many of the houses in 
colliery villages were merely built by the 
owners of collieries for their workers to 
eat, sleep and breed, rather than live 1n 
‘The typical mining village 1s completely 
unplanned, with long lines of disty 
houses, built without taste and without 
care, having few of the amenities of the 
best modern homes The whole village 
1s dominated by fantastic black tps of 
slag, cartied up out of the pit and 
dumped on the surface to dominate the 
village and darken men’s lives 

The homes of the workets in the 
tactory towns are not much better Row 
upon row of houses set bach to back, 
the maximum number of houses to the 
smallest possible floor space They were 
never planned as things of beauty They 
were built quickly, for profit, without 





thought for community or indi luu 
Today they cover large areas of industtil 
towns in many countries, suisivals of 
the day when the speculative butldes ws 
allowed to put up standardized wos] ing 
class houses by the hundreds clustuud 
round the tactouies, the railway stition , 
the workshops and the wauchouses 

Though the home of the :ndustisal 
worker in Eusope or America may leave 
much to be dcstred, it ts a mansion com 
pared with the houses ot workcrs in 
countries where industrial areas havc just 
sprung up In India, where the industital 
towns are growing like mushrooms, the 
average worker’s home 1s really unhit for 
human habitation, but neveitheless ict 
to the worker at a rent which he cin 
hardly afford to pay Many of the woth 
e1s im cities uke Bombay hive in laze 
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tenements where the rooms are without 
access. to cither sun or air, with pitiful 
lavatory arrangements and wholly inade- 
quate methods of disposing of houschold 
rubbish. Many families live in one-room 
tenements, under conditions where 
squalor and filth are inevitable. In indus- 
trial towns like Madras or Ahmedabad, 
the houses are often so flimsy that the 
worker and his family have no protection 
against the weather, while water-supply 
and sanitation are either elementary or 
non-existent, so that cleanliness is im- 
possible. The conditions of the working- 
class population living in Cawnpore, 
largely in slum-huts, are so abominable 
that the infant mortality is over four hun- 
dred per thousand births. Worst of all, 
pethaps, have been the conditions under 
which the workers live round the mills 
of Calcutta, in hovels without windows, 
fireplaces, or sanitary arrangements, 


Towns Badly Designed 

The drawback of the old industrial 
town, as a place to live in, is that it is 
designed without any thought for the 
life of the worker outside his work hours. 
There was a shortage of places to sleep 
in when the towns grew up fast and aim- 
lessly, and the houses that form the 
industrial town are a legacy of chaotic 
growth. One of the new experiments 
in building homes for workpeople is the 
Garden City, designed not only to pro- 
vide shelter for workers near their 
factories, but so that they can live healthy 
lives. It is planned so that the people can 
have a sense of community and social life 
in after-work hours, and designed so that 
it does not expand too much, because in a 
huge town there is no possibility of 
unison and common life. Too many 
towns, moreover, have reached out so 
far into the countryside that townsmen 
have lost touch with rural surroundings, 
and the Garden City aims at retaining 


green fields near the workers’ homes. 
To prevent the speculative builder spoil- 
ing the plan of the town, the land is held 
in trust for the townspeople, and a long- 
term plan sets apart spaces for factories 
away from the homes. Letchworth and 
Welwyn Garden Cities are examples of 
these experiments in England, 


The Efficiency Expert 

One of the most difficult jobs of work 
in the world today is that of managing 
large groups of men and women in 
industrial factories so that there is 
efficiency from the point of view of busi- 
ness and work done, and happiness from 
the point of view of the workers doing. 
the productive work. Essentially, the 
human difficulties are the same whether 
the unit of working people and their 
machines is an electrical factory in Mas- 
sachusetts, or a gold mine in the South 
African Witwatersrand, or a tractor 
workshop in Stalingrad. One of the 
drawbacks in big business units, from the 
workers’ point of view, is that the size 
of the workshop, mine, or factory makes 
it impossible for them to be on personal 
terms with those who have to plan and 
supervise the organization of work. The 
working party of co-wives on the cultiva- 
tions of an East African village or the 
Irish farmer of County Clare working 
with his five sons on his homestead, 
know each other well enough. The 
modern manager of a large factory can- 
not hope to be on these close terms with 
his fellow-workers. 

Business must be expanded, new 
markets sought, and new devices sold in 
a cut-throat commercial world. The 
constant urge to set the graph of pro- 
duction figures swinging upward has to 
some extent made managers inhuman, 
and this tendency has been exaggerated 
by emphasis on new methods of making 
men and machines work faster, by cutting 


Industrial Research, 





The Cotton Research Association, one of the twenty-seven co-operative 





associations, is situated in Lancashire in the beart of the cotton industry. The importance of 
industrial research is thoroughly realized in Great Britain, and many industrial firms bave their 
own well-equipped research laboratories with their specialist workers. 


down time on machine operation, in- 
creasing piecework rates and striving for 
higher outputs. This is not the true way 
of finding bases for co-operation between 
worker and manager. Neither is a vague 
emotional belief in working together. 
Efficient management of work is only 
possible if the workers accept the 
manager. This is achieved by getting 
solid support through each group of 
employees right down to the unskilled 
workers, New ideas of management 
based on successful co-operation be- 
tween controllers and workers are being 
spread gradually through industrial coun 
tries, where it is becoming increasingly 
clearer that unless the workers are 
reasonably content with the management 
it is not possible to run large units of 
machines and workers successfully. 


The coal-miners in most countries live 
in remote villages away from the test of 
their countrymen. This is largely because 
the districts in which the coal is mined 
are not suitable for great industrial towns 
to grow up. Partly as a result of this 
isolation the miners have developed a 
strong sense of community and mutual 
helpfulness in times of distress, to an 
extent found in few other occupations. 
The bulk of the world’s coal is found 
deep below the earth’s surface, and work- 
ing down in the bowels of the earth, in 
the darkness and silence of the mine, the 
miner becomes a philosopher and a 
thinker. The miners of the U.S.A., 
Britain and Germany, though almost 
as isolated as the monks of the Middle 
‘Ages, have sometimes shown a surprising 
amount of culture and intellectual life, 


INCREASED USE OF MACHINERY 


The coal-miners of the Cumberland 
Plateau area of the U.S.A. are ardent 
trade unionists, while those of the Welsh 
valleys are noted for their heated politi- 
cal arguments and their zest for song. 

Work in coal-mines involves more than 
merely removing the coal from the seam. 
‘The transport of the coal from the work- 
ings to the pithead demands an elaborate 
system of haulage. Where the coal lies 
evenly and in broad seams, as in the 
U.S.A., it is possible to use clectric 
locomotives, but in the narrower seams 
and complicated mine-workings of 
Britain the haulier still relies on the horse 
or the pony to pull the coal-tubs from the 
workings to the shaft bottom. Machinery 
is being used increasingly in order to 
speed up the extraction of the coal, but 
where the outmoded design of the pit 
prohibits it, and where the underground 
workings are deeply faulted, coal is still 
worked by pick and shovel, ‘The in- 
creased use of machines has eliminated 
much of the heaviest work in mining, 
but at the same time it has affected the 
status of the miner. When he works alone 
or with one assistant, he is responsible 
for many important decisions, whether to 
continue the working, or whether the 
roof should be timbered, but when he is 
one of a group on a machine, he needs no 
great skill and relies on the orders of 
fotemen and gang-leaders. British miners 
have sometimes refused to use machines 
on their tasks because they believe that 
the machine will eventually displace 
them. Miners are often dubious of 
modern improvements. The use of steel 
supports underground robs the miner of 
the warning which a creaking pitprop 
gives of a collapsing roof, and though 
steel is safer, the occasional collapse of a 
steel support without warning makes 
the miner dubious of its value. 

Coal pits are often deep, and though 
artificial ventilation lessens the foulness 
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of the air below ground, pockets of evil- 


“smelling gas are often released from the 


coal seams, The temperature is high, and 
the miner works in the scantiest of cloth- 
ing. One of the worse drawbacks of coal- 
mining is that the constant breathing of 
coal “dust affects the lungs, causing 
disease. This danger could be avoided by 
the miner wearing respirators, but thesv 
are objected to as encumbrances im- 
peding fast work. 

There are many workers employed in 
coal-mines besides those actually getting 
the coal at the seams. The latter may only 
Wool Textile 


Worker. An operative 


looks up at the warper through the forest of 
ends. Far more women than men are employed 
Jull time in the textile industry. 
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amount to one-third of the total, Below 
ground ther: is always danger from 
roof collapse and repairers are employed 
who are in constant watch for such 
weaknesses. Groups of hauliers and 
enginemen supervise the machines which 
taise the coal tubs to the surface and take 
down the empties. 

On occasion, the lack of skill in the 
miner prevents the efficient development 
of the coal industry. In India, there are 
large coal-mines in the provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa where the miners are 
generally aboriginal Santals from the 
hills and forests of Chota Nagpur. They 
are often driven to the mines from the 
tribal areas on the western fringe of 
Bengal by the failure of their agriculture 
to support them, or else by the pressing 
demands of the village money-lenders. 
‘They do not willingly exchange the hoe 
for the pick and refuse to work regularly. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


The Santal dislikes both the long hours 
underground and the discomforts of 
the unattractive mining settlements, He 
returns to his village to complete his 
year’s work on the fields as soon as he has 
earned enough money at the mine. 
Because of his lack of interest in his 
work, and the fact that he is allowed to 
work at the coalface before he has 
learned his job properly, he possesses no 
great skill, and cannot be trusted to use 
any implements or machines other than 
pick and shovel. He is often involved in 
accidents which are proportionately three 
times as numerous as in British mines. 
Mining is at best a dangerous occupation. 
Its special skills cannot be mastered by 
part-time farmers like the Indian Santals, 

The standasd of living of the miner, as 
represented by the wages he eatns and 
the type of house and community he lives 
in, is constantly being bettered, though in 


Heavy Industry. Steel workers supply many otber workers with the material from which 


they can produce further manufactures, 


Inside this big steel works, the men are withdrawing a 


steel ingot from a rebeating oven for further forging under a drop hammer. 





Woman Welder. Steel work in the 
Province of men. Nowadays, 


Soundries of the heavier industries was once Strictly the 
women are taken for apprenticeship in many engineering firms 
and dering this time take their place in boiler shop and foundry beside their menfolk. 
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TROPICAL INDUSTRY 


many countries it is well below that in 
other industrial occupations. In the 
Soviet Union, the coal-miner is treated as 
a valuable worker and given preferential 
treatment by taxation exemption. The 
coal-miner in the U.S.A. is so well 
organized in trade unions that he has 
achieved higher wages than miners in 
any other part of the world. On the other 
hand, many U.S. coal-miners are com- 
paratively recent immigrants into the 
country and not so well educated as the 
rest of the community. In many parts of 
the American coalfields living conditions 
are not good and the homes of the 
miners’ families are often shoddy shacks, 
Several of the American coal villages 
belong wholly to American mining com- 
panies, and the coal-miners working for 
them cannot be said to be wholly free, 
when, during industrial disputes, the com- 
panies reserve the right to turn the miners 
and their families out of their homes, 

In most countries the treatment of the 
coal-miner is still one of the most difficult 
industrial problems, largely because of 
the nature of the work which is danger- 
ous, unpleasant, and unhealthy. What- 
ever the nature of the coal seams and the 
mines, the miners generally work on 
their own or in small groups. Isolated 
from their fellows, the miners ‘become 
suspicious of them. The wide variety of 
ideas in the world outside is rarely 
reflected in a community of mine- 
workers, which is often fanatical and 
narrow-minded in its religious and 
political ideas. 

Many of the precious or valuable 
metals necessary in Western countries are 
found in the tropics, and the digging of 
these metals out of the ground by native 
workers in many parts of Africa brings 
to that continent many of the bitter prob- 
lems that arise in the lives of factory 
workers in Europe or America. It adds 
to them other difficulties arising from the 


4ur 
employment of the African native, whose 
background is agricultural work, in the 
gold mines of West Africa or the copper 
mines of East Aftica. 


Northern Rhodesia 

In Northern Rhodesia valuable de- 
posits of lead, zinc and vanadium exist 
at Broken Hill. ‘The Europeans who 
direct the work at the mine are the skilled 
supervisors ; the Africans do the menial 
work in mine, shop and railway. There 
was no town at Broken Hill before the 
mine was opened and the African work- 
ers have come in from their tribal arcas, 
attracted by money wages and European 
amenities. The European workers live 
in separate residential areas from the 
Africans. The latter are supplied with 
their huts rent free, as well as theic food ; 
their cash wage is about one pound a 
month or less. If the standard of workers’ 
houses in the industrial areas of Europe 
and America is low, in places like Broken 
Hill it is squalid. There is no semblance 
of a plan in the location of the native 
quarters. One-roomed shacks are set up 
in shocking disregard of sanitary requirc- 
ments. Latrines and water supply are on 
a communal basis. In an effort to bring 
a little humanity into the lives of natives 
uprooted by the lure of wages from their 
tribal villages, they are encouraged to 
take up five-acre plots where they can 
build their own thatched huts and grow 
the crops and vegetables they are used 
to eating in their ancestral villages. 

Of the Africans working at the mine, 
more than half are young, unmarried 
men from the tribal villages. Though 
some of them may return from time to 
time to the life of their tribes, their 
presence at the European mines robs 
their families of the work of young men 
on the land, so that in the hands of older 
men, and the women, the tribal agricul- 
ture, primitive at best, is becoming more 





Motor-Car Industry. This picture shows the “ marriage” of a motor-car body and chassis. 
The chassis and bodies are built up along separate lines until this point, when they are 
combined, and bolted together. They are then ready for tbe finishing touches 





IMPORTANCE OF STEEL 


lackadaisical. The young men in the 
mining locations are growing up forget- 
ful of the African community life of their 
fathers, but are almost uninstructed in the 
European way of life which they ape 
without understanding its meaning. 
Together with the coal-miner, the 
worker in iron, especially in its form of 
steel, supplies many other workers with 
the material from which they can pro- 
duce further manufactures. The indus- 
trial world demands steel products at 
every turn, in all the engineering fac- 
tories, and for the making of cars and 
machines, Because of the high cost of the 
buildings and equipment in a modern 
steelworks, they employ large numbers 
of workmen in concentrated areas. 
There is a strange grandeur about the 
massive blast-furnaces in steel towns such 
as Sheffield in England or Pittsburgh in 
the United States. ‘The thin stacks rising 
NSW ras 


as 
in rows, and the clustered masses of high 
chimneys symbolize the productive encr- 
gies of men and machines in the buildings 
below. Inside one of the big steelworks 
the atmosphere is an eerie one, with arc- 
lights lighting up a scene of intense 
activity as red hot ingots swing in mid- 
air from heavy cranes, moving to the 
presses where the heavy hammers fall 
on them and throw out showers of red 
sparks. ‘The workmen have to wear 
woollen shirts ; they catch fire less casily 
than cotton. 

At the blast furnaces, the workmen 
control great masses of molten metal, 
and as they push the tapping-bar in to 
empty the furnace, the molten iron 
gushes out in a burst of light. To protect 
themselves from the pervading heat, they 
wear wooden clogs on cheit feet and 
asbestos rags about their legs. But 
though the work on iron and stec! has its 





‘ . oo 
Industry in America, Workers at a large oil-refin'ng plant in the South-West of anerica 
finish their shift; the factory continues running as anotber batch of men lake aver. 





moments of amposing grandeur, and 1s 
not as monotonous as the mete fittung 
of gadgets on a convever-belt of a mass 
production factory, it 1s often performed. 
in sutroundings that are dirty, draughty 
and subject to sudden changes of tem- 
perature, One of the drawbacks of the 
work is that it anvolyes short periods 
of violent activity separating times of 
monotonous supervision during the 
melting processes. Though the strong 
physique of steel workers enables them to 
resist the effects of the furnace heat on 
energy, they suffer from lung diseases 
luke pneumonia far more than workers 
employed on repetitive factory work, 





Fishermen in the world today may be 
working for their ving to catch fish 
in order to sell it to others in the world’s 
markets, o: primitive fishermen who 
derived pait of their subsistence from the 
sea or river waters, ot letsuredanglers who 
escape from the industrial cities to the 
peace of a quict backwater. The Poly- 
nesian, in his canoe fishing near the reef to 
supply his family, is not a contributor to 
the wotld’s fish trade. It 1s from the seas 
round Iceland, the Dogger Bank, the 
‘White Sea, the Giand Banks of New- 
foundland, the Yellow Sea between 
Japan and China, that the fish supplies 
for the industrial populattons of America, 





Fisher 


Europe and Japan ate caught 
men who bring home thet catches to 
mazhet have to be both courageous and 


healthy for their atduous jobs The 
petils of the sea are constant, and so1s the 
nish ot death Along the coasts of New 
toundland and Labrador hshing 1s almost 
the sole livelthood of the people The sea 
1s rich and the land poor Off the coast of 
Nevfoundland are the Grand Banks, 
where fish teem in millions Near New 
foundland 1s the smaller ssland of St 
Pierre, whose population consists almost 
entirely of fishermen 

Cod form the overwhelmung part of 
the catch and, eventually a large amount 


Strtke. The greatest weapon nbiuch a trad 
sauon can uve on bebalf of a goup of workers, 
+8 to withhold their labour from their employer, 
us order io compel him to ene m to thu 
clatms, and to publicze the ep retances 


of the dried cod 1s sold to the Catholic 
populations of Southern Futop. Fish 
ing on the Giand Banks 1s danazcrous 
While the men atc at work on the 
schoonets, the winds ate taw and the ser 
bittetly cold Fog often blots thum out 
from the outside world, and beciuse they 
are on the route of the transatlantic linets 
they ate always likely to he run down 

As workers have come toxcther in 
large working groups in mull, fetory ot 
mune, they have tormed associations 
amongst themselves to improve the con 
ditions of their working hives Life 1n 4 
modern industtial commuaity has many 
sides, and people join associitions for 
vartous reasons A housewife joins a 
women’s insutute in Butain or a ladicy 
club in the United States in otdet to find 
companionship A business man applics 
tor membership in a lodge or ftaternity 
because he seeks good fellowship in his 
leisure hours But workets join together 
in trade unions because of common 
interests arising out of work, interests 
which are very different fiom those 
which inhabitants of a town may have 
together, or which behevers in the same 
feligion may share 

Basically, members of a trade union 
combine together to sell thea: joint labour 
on the most favourable terms Because 
Britain was the first country where men 
were brought togethcr into laige tac 
tories, the strongest unions developed 
there first. The Amalgamated Engincer 
ing Union and the Transport and Genetal 
Workers’ Union are typical examples ot 
British trade unions, whose functions are 
to seek constantly to impiove the wage 
rate of workers in their unions, and to 





Babies’ Créche. The trade sion in Soviet Russia busies itself with the outside interests 





of its workers on a tremendous scale. To it, for example, falls the arranging of nursery 
school and créches, where mothers can leave their children while working in the factory, 


defend them against any sharp practices 
by employers. Outside the Soviet 
Union, trade unions stand for the body of 
workers in negotiations with employers, 
and ate combinations of workers in 
particular crafts or industries, seeking 
only the betterment of wages and con- 
ditions for their own members. 

There are two aspects of the benefits 
which workers receive from trade unions, 
provision against the financial distress 
which may overtake a worker and his 
family, and joint negotiation with the 
employers for better conditions of work 
and pay. The unions levy weekly dues 
on their members, and out of these they 
pay out allowances when workers ae in 
necd, in old age, in sickness, when 
accidents take away the bread-winner of a 
family, and for funeral expenses, There is 


a growing tendency for union benefits 
to cover more than the direct necessities, 
and some unions provide educational 
and medical grants, scholarships to 
colleges and schools, and free treatment 
in special hospitals and convalescent 
homes. Though the state authorities in 
many countries take a deep interest in the 
welfare of citizens, the trade unions are 
not less important in standing between 
the worker and the acute dangers of 
unemployment and poverty. 

But though the friendly and co- 
operative aspect of trade union benefits 
to members is important to the dis- 
tressed worker, the joint action of the 
unions against employers is even more 
valuable for the body of workers. They 
have nothing to sell but their labour, and 
by banding in a body they ate stronger to 


THE TRADE UNIONS a7 


insist on adequate wages, hours that do 
not injure health, and working conditions 
that are reasonably clean. Where there 
are many employers, with different views 
on the treatment of their workers, it is 
likely that without co-ordination, there 
would be wide variations in the number 
of hours worked and the wages paid. 
Trade unions try to insist that whenever 
the same job has to be done, the wages 
for it shall be ‘the same, that the hours 
worked be uniform over a whole indus- 
try or process in industry, and that the 
treatment of the workers by the manage- 
ment, and the rules about dismissal, shall 
be everywhere the same. 

‘The greatest weapon which a trade 
union can use on behalf of a group of 
workers is to withhold their labour from 


the employer in order to compel him to 
give in to their claims, and to compel 
public attention to their grievances 
against the employer, When this right is 
exercised, and the workers come out on 
strike, the effect on the community is 
often dramatic. When coal-miners, gas 
workers, or transport workers decide 
not to supply public services, they may 
compel the public to understand their 
claims, or a government authority to 
intervene in a dispute because of the 
danger to the community. When grave 
decisions to go on strike are taken by 
strong trade unions like the Mineworkers 
or the Automobile Workers in the 
United States, there are serious upsets 
in the lives of many members of the 
community not directly involved in the 


The Soviet Union, In many Soviet factories the workers often spend their leisure time as 


well as their working hours within its walls. 


The organization of social and cultural 


activities is one of the functions of the trade unions in Russia, and school and club rooms are 
now regarded as essential components of the larger factories. 





Transport and General Workers’ 
Union Meeting. Workers have found that 
the price at which they can sell their labour, 
and. the conditions under which they work, 
can best be protected and improved when they 
combine together in a trade union, through 
which their representatives can consult and 
negotiate with employers on an equal footing. 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
is the largest of such organizations in Britain. 


disputes between unions and employers, 

In capitalist countries, the main task 
of trade unions is to see that the workers 
get as large a slice as possible out of the 
profits of industry, In the Soviet Union 
the trade union has no employer to fight, 
and fulfils a very different function. The 
membership of the Soviet trade union, 
too, is strikingly different from that of 
upions in other countries. AU who work 
together in a factory belong to the same 
union, manager, technical men, clerks, 
office boys, and charwomen. ‘There is no 
union rivalry between grades of work- 
people, as there often is in Britain, 
France, or U.S.A. The union busies 
itself with the outside interests of 
workers, but on a tremendous scale: 
with the cleanliness of the factory, the 
amount of food on sale at the factory 
shops, the payment of sickness and old 
age benefits, the supply of housing, the 
distribution of tickets for theatres and 
concerts, and the organization of holiday 
tours. 

Much of the real wages of the Soviet 
worker comes to him in kind, in social 
insurance, medical services, maintenance 
scholarships for education, and public 
recreation: these are always being pressed 
for by the trade union representatives 
when the division of the profits of Soviet 
industry is discussed by the central 
committees of the unions and the man- 
agements of the state trusts for industry. 





The Soviet tactory 1s unlike other 
factories in that the worker often spends 
his leisure time as well as his work hours 


within its walls. To the trade union is 
confided the arranging of nursery schools, 
evening technical classes, and club 
rooms, within or near to the factory. 
The factory committee of the union plays 
a growing part in training the worker not 
only to improve his industrial skill, but to 


become a more educated and active 
member of Soviet society, Outside the 
Soviet Union it is sometimes thought 
that because the trade unions have no 
belligerent attitude against the state as 
employer, they must therefore sink to the 
position of a friendly society. Actually, 
their work covers a far wider field than 
that of unions in capitalist countries. 
Even the day-to-day administration of a 


factory comes under the vigilant criticism 
of the union factory committee. In a 
Soviet merchant vessel, the stewards or 
seamen may ask the captain at the meet- 
ing of the ship’s soviet to justify his 
decisions. Even in non-industrial institu- 
tions like hospitals, the workers’ union 
meetings discuss the organization; and 
doctors, domestic workers, and cooks 
will join in criticism and comment. 











CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


CO-ORDINATION BY TRANSPORT 
AND PLANNING 


world’s affairs today that it provides 

jobs for many specialists. Even the 
camel caravans moving into the oases 
of Turkestan from China and Mongolia 
have their graded jobs, each man doing 
his part. These caravan-men make their 
travels a career. Just as each camel has 
its proper place in the file, so each man 
has his appointed task. 

When the caravan is on the march, the 
man in charge of the first file of eighteen 
camels is the chief cook: his task is 
“the Head of the Pot.” The man in 
charge of the next string has no title ; 
he merely assists the chief cook to load 
or unload, The third man is called the 
Second Head, or assistant cook, Attach- 
ed to the catavan are two mounted men, 
the first of whom is head of the caravan. 
‘The second mounted man, with the assis- 
tant cook, is expected to watch over the 
water supply, and have an expert know- 
ledge of the wells on the route. He seeks 
out good grazing, and fills the water- 
butts. He is also the odd-job man, be- 
cause the camel-men are touchy creatures 
and cannot be expected to do any other 
job but their own. They insist on rests 
when the caravan is not on the move. 
Because the camel-men are so awkward 
to handle, the leader of the caravan (the 
first mounted man) must be an expett in 
handling touchy people. He must also be 
well-versed in the customs of the road, 
and able to smooth over difficulties with 
government and local officials they may 
meet on the way. Till the caravan reaches 


S: IMPORTANT is transport in the 


its destination he is responsible for men, 
beasts, and cargo. Though the owner of 
the goods in transit may appoint a repre- 
sentative to accompany the caravan, 
neither owner nor agent has any say in the 
organization of the caravan. The cara- 
van-master’s is a responsible job, and like 
the captain of a ship, he has the last word. 

The camel-caravan is a primitive 
method compared with the modern rail- 
way train, yet it needs a corps of special- 
ists to move it easily. On such compli- 
cated systems as the railway networks of 
the United States, Germany, Britain or 
India, each man working on them can 
only deal with a mictoscopic part of the 
total.job to be done. At the head of the 
railway is the president, or chairman, 
with a board of advisers who help him to 
decide the broad lines of policy: whether 
fares should be put up, or more money 
found to finance expansion, or whether 
one type of signalling should be super- 
seded by another. At the other end of the 
scale is the crew of the train moving 
along the network, the driver and the 
stoker in the engine, and the conductor, 
or guard to: supervise the departure of 
the train at the stops. In between there 
are a multitude of specialists, each help- 
ing to ensure that the railway does its 
job properly, with the passengers travel- 
ling in comfort and the trains arriving o~ 
time. Perishable goods moving from 
country to town must be assured of a 
Prompt passage. Staffs of engincers and 
maintenance men examine the engines 
and coaches at the locomotive and wagon 
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Desert Trail. 
may meluds such tings as sandstor ms and marauding gangs on lonely sourneys. 


works, and at the stations porters move 
goods and help passengers, while a man 
with a tapper tests the wheels to be sure 
there are no flaws to endanger the lives of 
ctew and passengers. Stationmasters, 
telegraph men, signallets and ticket- 
collectors all play their roles in directing, 
transmitting and controlling, so that the 
constant stream of goods and people 
can move easily. So vast is the extent of 
railway interests today, so vital is the 
importance of railway transport to 
nationat life, that increasingly state 
authorities are taking over ownership 
from private interests. 

Between the Trobriand canoe and the 
Queen Mary ox the Queen Elizabeth there 
1s all the difference between the primitive 
transport of the tropical islands and the 
complex, highly organized movements 
of men and goods in advanced industrial 





The small party, with one or two camels, faces many dangers. The; 


societies The fast modern lines demands 
many skilled men and complex machinery 
to heep it moving in the service of inter 
national trade. While the small cargo 
boat only contains few of Jife’s amenities, 
the large liner contains a dance hall, a 
picture theatre, a swimming pool, dining 
rooms and lounges. It 1eflects the hfe of 
a prospeious town. The crews are morc 
than sailors, They must be as diverse as 
the employees in towns who cater for the 
comfort and leisure of others. Bar 
tenders, swimming-pool attendants, 
physical culture instructors, laundry- 
men, cinema workers and orchestra 
players, all help to make transoceanic 
travel an enjoyable holiday, The captain 
of an ocean liner has to be responsible for 
the comfort of his passengers as well a1 
the safety of his ship, 

When people travel by sea, the crews 
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manning the ships have to be even more 
careful than the workers on railway or 
road. Because of the dangers of the sea, 
sailors are a well-disciplined body. The 
commands of the captain of a ship must 
be obeyed without question, whether he 
be in charge of an Arab dhow or an 
Atlantic liner. The discipline in the air 
is even more strict than that on the sea, 
Those who fly aeroplanes, whether as 
commercial pilots carrying mail, or as 
engineers on passenger planes, must be 
absolutely fit physically. ‘Their work 
makes ruthless demands on the body : 
slight mistakes or inaccurate timing may 
easily have fatal tesults, The authority 
of an air pilot over both passengers and 
crew is more complete than that of a 
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ship’s captain. The skies are still not 
mastered: and those who man modern 
planes need courage and endurance. 
Some people possess a natural quality 
of leadership; many do not. When 
college students decide to organize a 
“rag” in the streets of 2 town, when 
prisoners in gaol decide to go on a col- 
lective hunger stcike, when a panic 
stampede in a cinema on fire is suddenly 
arrested by a resolute spectator, in all 
these events a natural urge of leadership 
directly influences the action of others. 
In the life of the community, many of the 
actions of the individual obey the 
authority of organized leadership. A 
government lays down rules that govern 
conduct, the paid servants and officials 


Camel Caravan. Transport is vitally important in the world today, and provides jobs for 
many specialists. Even in the camel caravans moving across the deserts fram China and 
Mongolia are many men, each doing bis owm job, just as each camel bas its place in the file. 








Road Transport, People continue to demand vebicles which will enable them to travsl, and 
sransport goods by road. This creates new demands and new jobs ; for to keep cars and lorries 
running, roadside petrol stations must be installed and serviced. Above, a lorry in America 
being loaded with petrol at a refinery before setting off to service pumps. British workers on 
their way to the factory to make new cars, travel themselves by road, om their bicycles. 








By Sea and Air, Sometimes sea transport only involves local movement, and sailors are only 
called upon to travel round the coast. At otbers, sea transport means the sailing of the 
world’s great frade routes. Jn either case, the crews manning the ships have to be even mare 
reliable than workers on rail or road, The discipline of the air is more strict, Those who fly 
aeraplanes must be physically fit and mentally alert all the time if accidents are t0 be avoided. 
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of government departments issue regu- 
lations and orders, and police officials 
ensure that they are catried out. This 
complicated system of leadetship and 
authority is only found in industrial 
communities. The food-gatherers are at 
the opposite end of the scale. Amongst 
them there is little leadership. Each 
hunter relies on his own skill. Only 
when the shaman performs his religious 
incantations, or when an older hunter 
gives an opinion that sounds good, does 
the Eskimo accept any interference with 
his own family life. The Bushmen have 
chiefs, but their authority is not upheld. 

While the food-gatherers are peaceful 
people, the pastoral nomads are more 
warlike and aggressive in disposition. 
The world today does not offer the pas- 
toralists the same facilities for, warfare 
as in the past, but the pastoral Bedouin 
of Arabia are’ still an unruly people and 
the demands of intertribal warfare often 
bring out leadership of the war-sheik, 
who generally manages to continue his 
leadership and position into the quieter 
days of peace. But he is not a full-time 
leader of his people. He has his herds 
and lives the same pastoral life. His 
leadership is not professional and formal, 
like that of the head of a government of 
an organized state. The Latin American 
colonel or general exercising political 
power over a people as a result of a 
military revolt, resembles the Arab war- 
sheik in that his authority continues 
when the battle is over, but the South 
American president devotes all his time 
to the political problem of maintaining 
his regime, while the Arab chief remains a 
pastoral nomad. 


A Benign Power 

The demands of the recurring seasons 
on the farmer make some kind of joint 
action on the part of the community 
essential, Co-operation is necessary so 
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that the agricultural work starts at the 
right time under the favour of the gods. 
Chiefs are found exercising authority in 
many of the primitive tilling peoples. 
It does not follow that they oppress their 
people or that they do not share the 
garden work. 


The Tikopian Chief 
The chiefs amongst the Tikopia of the 
Polynesian Pacific, have the deciding 
word in important agricultural cere- 
monies, and enjoy the respect of their 
people as the representatives of the 
ancestors and the gods, yet they do 
not sit in their positions of authority 
waxing fat.on the tribute of the people. 
They do in fact get presents of food from 
the commoners, and also have work done 
for them, but it is doubtful whether on 
balance they gain from their position. 
They could secure benefits in two ways, 
either by achieving a higher standard 
of living as the price to their people for 
the guidance and leadership which they 
provided, or by doing no productive 
work, merely acting as directors of work 
to be done by others. In practice, they 
have no higher standard of living than 
their people. The extra food supplies 
which they accumulate have to be used 
in order to feed the people when they 
perform work fot the chief, or are poured 
out in libations to the gods on ritual 
occasions. ‘The chiefs of the Tikopia are 
also workers on the land, and they 
probably work harder than their people 
because they must give a good example 
by being early at the cultivations and by 
setting the pace of the work. They are 
not parasites on Tikopian society, but 
actual workers with their people. 
With the agricultural peoples who are 
i into more unified and de- 
veloped political kingdoms, like that of 
Dahomey in West Africa, government 
becomes a more specialized job, so that 





Modern Railways. Great railway networks of Exrope, the U.S.A. and India require 
many specialist workers. Wild monkeys (below) harass travellers by train in India. 
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the chief is unable to devote his time to 
earning his own living by tilling the soil, 
and must depend on his subjects to pro- 
vide him with food and clothes. This is 
the first big step to the final stage where 
government is a full-time employment by 
specialists who do not produce any food 
by their work, but play their part by 
directing the governmental machine and 
maintaining law and order in the com- 
munity. Even in Polynesia the chief 

. receives gifts of food. There, he returns 
it to the people in other ways. In Negro 
Africa the chief receives food, as amongst 
the Bemba, where the commoners take 
him a tenth of their crops, as well as 
working his land. Other tribes may 
present the chiefs with wives, which is 
merely an indirect way of increasing his 
food-supply, since wives play a promi- 
nent part in growing crops in tropi 
Africa, 2 


The Law Makers 

In industrial countries there is so much 
supervisory work to be done that many 
people are occupied full-time in discus- 
sing what laws should be passed for the 
benefit of the community. In Congress, 
in Parliament, in Soviets, or in a Chamber 
of Deputies, elected in various ways from 
amongst the people, the legislators 
devote their time to talking over the 
problems of the country and discussing 
laws to solve them. Apart from the law- 
makers, there are those who direct the 
lives of the community just as the chief 
does in primitive agricultural societies. 
So complex and difficult is the work that 
in modern industrial states it has to be 
sub-divided amongst several depart- 
ments, There are foreign ministers who 
spend all their time arranging those 
affairs of state that are concerned with 
those of other countries. Differences 
arise in matters of trade and diplomacy 
with neighbouring countries, which are 
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thrashed out by the foreign ministers 
concerned. Again, the modern industrial 
community has so many people working 
together in large factories and living 
in overcrowded towns, that there is need 
for ministers of state to deal with the 
conditions under which people work, to 
ensure that workers are carefully guarded 
and that their hours of work are not 
excessive. The health of the people, 
their homes, their education, and their 
old age are matters which the modern 
state tries to improve, so that there are 
ministers who devote their time to 
studying these problems and proposing 
solutions. 


State Servants 

‘One of the results of the extension of 
government into the lives of the people 
is that the heads of great departments of 
state have to be assisted in their work by. 
whole armies of state servants, who 
carry.out the directions of the state 
authorities. These numerous officials 
are not needed in a small primitive com- 
munity, where the tribesman obeys the 
rales of tribal custom without question, 
and where life is not as complicated as it 
is in industrial society with its mass of 
people with conflicting interests. Super- 
vision by a government department, 
whether in the Soviet Union, Argentine, 
or Australia, needs specialists in many 
subjects. A department dealing with the 
business and commerce of a country may 
administer laws, regulations controlling 
the quality of meat that is to be sold, set- 
ting out what trade marks may or may 
not be put on manufactured products, 
laying down standards for the food that 
may be packed in tins, and giving direc- 
tions about many of the problems that 
crop up between the beginning of manu- 
facture and the final purchase of an 
article by the consumer. In order to carry 
out these many interferences by govern- 
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Age-old Method of Transport. 


purposes; a slow but sure method of travel. 





In India the water buffale is still used for most transport 


One is seen bere loaded with cakes of cow- 


dung, which are used for fuel, and also for plastering the walls of native rural butt. 


ment with the daily lives of citizens, 
there must be government executives 
who carry out the orders of the state 
ministers, clerks who transmit these 
messages to business communities, and 
government inspectors to sec that the 
rules of the government are carried out. 

In order to support the government 
officials, who are full-time employees and 
contribute nothing directly to producing 
either food for themselves or goods 
which can be exchanged for food, 
modern governments impose taxes on the 
people, either on their incomes, or on 
goods sold, or on services, or on articles 
imported into the country. 

‘When people live together in a com- 
munity, they must behave by rules. If a 


man lives alone as a hermit in a desert 
cave, it does not matter when he eats or 
sleeps or how he lives his life. He canaot 
hurt or annoy anyone. But when many 
people come together, rules are necessary 
if only to decide when the communal 
meal is to be prepared and consumed. 
Life in a village or town, whether in the 
centre of Africa or the Middle West of 
the United States, means that each 
individual must respect the laws and 
customs laid down for the community 
and act with due care for the rights of 
other people. In the hunting tribes, the 
rules of Inw and custom ate simple. 
So much so that there is no need for 
tribesmen to be employed all their time 
in enforcing the law, explaining its mean- 
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ing or in deciding what punishment or 
loss criminals and law-breakers should 
suffer. Judges and police, lawyers and 
their clerks, who are paid for the work 
of the law, are beyond the understanding 
of the primitive. He has, of course, his 
own code of behaviour, but the law is 
known to everyone and if it is broken, 
then the criminal is dealt with expedi- 
tiously by other members of the group. 

The complicated work of the police, 
the lawyers and the courts only arises 
when people’s lives are always over- 
lapping those of others, or when property 
rights make people anxious to defend 
themselves from assault, their houses 
from interference and their business from 
wrongfol competition. ‘The paid workers 
of the police and the courts do not exist 
where theft is unknown, as amongst the 


primitives, where poverty causes no 
greed amongst neighbours, and where 
there can be no disputes about the pro- 
ducts of the land and the sea, open to all 
the community. 

Both among the food-gatherers and 
the pastoralists, law is largely the know- 
ledge of the older people of what has 
always been the custom of the people. 
The Australian aborigines have their 
council of elders who decide what has 
been the rule of the people for a long 
time past. The pastoral nomads of the 
Asiatic steppes decide about infringe- 
ments of their customs at meetings of the 
heads of families. Only when peoples 
tll the soil and begin to acquire material 
possessions does the question of custom 
and its interpretation become important. 
Legal disputes arise when two farmers 


Transport on the Burma Road. Goods are still transported over the winding Burma Road 
by coolies. 


Here, they rest their heavy packs on poles fastened to their barnesses. 








Transport in the Frozen North. At a trading centre in northern Canada, dog teams are 
used to draw sleds packed with goods. The dogs, while being given every attention, for their 
value is immeasurable, are never spoiled or allowed to bucome domestic pets. 


both claim the right to till the same 
land, and there may be differences of 
opinion about the ownership of imple- 
ments of the tight to cross certain fields, 
Eyen so, there is normally no special 
legal official. Justice is in the hands of 
the chief, as in the case of the hoe- 
cultivators of East and West Africa. 
‘The paramount chief of the Bemba of 
Northern Rhodesia is sometimes called 
upon to decide between villagers who 
claim rights to cut down and burn areas 


of the bush. Where there is no para- 
‘mount chief to administer justice, it may 
be in the hands of a council of elders, 
as in the Rif of North Africa, where 
crime is punished by the council of a 
valley after debate where the accused is 
supported by his relatives and friends. 
There is not, even among the primitive 
cultivators, a special judge appointed 
solely for the purpose of punishing 
crime or settling disputes, nor special 
pleaders who are paid by criminals or 
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parties to a dispute to argue their causes. 

It requires a complicated industrial or 
an advanced agricultural community to 
bring out such specialization as paid 
judges and special advocates of the law. 
Moreover, while the primitive elder 
sitting in council relies on his memory 
for tribal custom, the judge in a court- 
toom depends on written precedents of 
cases which have been decided on similar 
points before, or on written laws passed 
by the government, and called statutes. 
The danger of allowing the law of the 
country to be administered by judges 
who are so immersed in their jobs that 
they have lost touch with the daily lives 
of their fellows, is avoided in most 
Western countries by allowing the judge 
to decide only on legal points, while the 
facts of the case are decided by untrained, 
ordinary people who are called upon to 
act as a jury, These people listen to the 
evidence and the arguments of the advo- 
cates in court, and then, after considera- 
tion say what they think the true facts are. 


Law as Profession 

In all countries which have written 
codes of law, whether these codes be 
recent, as in the U.S.S.R., or relatively 
old, as in the U.S.A., or old and well- 
established as in Britain or India, there is 
a special class of lawyers who argue on 
behalf of criminals and litigants. So 
complicated have modern laws become 
that only those who spend all their lives 
studying the law can hope to understand 
them. The layman in most countries 
cannot pretend to any accurate know- 
ledge of the law, therefore it is not sur- 
prising that he often shrugs his shoulders 
at what he considers the too clever argu- 
ments of the lawyers and declares that 
“the law is an ass.” 

Though the wise man avoids going to 
court, he is glad of the protection of the 
law. The policeman, keeping the peace as 
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a full-time job, is a product of industrial 
societies. Petty crime, theft, assault, 
perjury, and wrong dealing, exists even 
among primitive farmers. But only in 
the rich, prosperous cities of industrial 
countries does large-scale organized 
crime appear to pay. Abnormal pcople 
in a farming community cannot do much 
harm, but in a town or city, be it Chicago, 
Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Paris or Cairo, 
the burglar, the gangster, and the 
murderer think they can make a good 
living by a life of violence and crime 
against their neighbours. The result of 
this is that the police forces must be well- 
organized, with well-trained members, 
and more skilful in the detection of 
crime than criminals are in committing 
it. The Federal Burcau of Investigation 
in the U.S.A. and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department of the Metropolitan 
Police in London are examples of highly 
organized anti-criminal forces, who usc 
all the resources of modern science to 
detect crime and pursuc the criminal. 

There are other problems of a more 
personal kind that also demand specialist 
leaders, such as the problems of religion, 
These problems sometimes concern the 
whole community. The parched land of 
Polynesia cries for rain and the food 
supplies of the people are in danger. 
The fish do not run beyond the reef and’ 
the sacred canoes bring home no catch, 
There must be leaders to whom the 
people can look to call upon their ances- 
tors and the gods to bring comfort and 
plenty by the invocation of prayer and 
the offering of food. The shaman, the 
priest and the minister of religion bring 
hopes of relief and words of good cheet 
at the periods of birth, marriage, and 
death, when the human soul cries out 
for succour and support. 

The Eskimo shaman is not a full-time 
practitioner of religion. The religious 
leader is a food-gatherer like his fellows. 
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He has special knowledge which he uses 
for the benefit of the people, but religion 
is not sufficiently complex in its ritual and 
institutions to justify a full-time shaman. 


Part-time Chiefs 

The agricultural and fishing Tikopia 
have chiefs who carry out the religious 
titual but do not spend their whole 
day doing so. They work among the 
people, merely leading them in their 
religious practices as an incidental matter. 
In the primitive communities religious 
leadership is partly dependent, as among 
the Tikopia, on existing rank; elsewhere, 
as with the Chukchee and the Eskimo 
it goes to those people who possess a 
call to follow the mysteries of religion. 
In addition to the inherent bent to 
become a shaman, there are certain 
traditions he must obey to become 
qualified. In order to be able to commune 
with the spirits in the vast deep, he 
must devote himself to fasting and re- 
main apart from other men for days on 
end. If he is to be a shaman, the spirits 
speak to him and he will learn to go to 
them in a spirit-trance. This inspired 
possession is the way their communion 
with the other world is recognized by the 
people, who know that such revelations 
of power only come after hard training. 
There is a certain continuity about this 
training even among the most primitive 
peoples, and the Andamanese young 
man who secks to be a shaman is taught 
some of the secrets of the profession by 
study of shamans already fully qualified. 

Among more advanced peoples, where 
the division of labour has also gone 
apace in other walks of life as specialists 
become more skilled, the religious 
leaders receive long and arduous training 
and devote their whole activities to 
practising their calling. St. Paul was both 
preacher and tent maker, but the Protes- 
tant minister, the Roman Catholic priest, 


the Moslem imam and the Tibetan lama 
alike spend their lives in officiating at 
religious ceremonies and in spreading 
the message of their various gospels. 
They perform the religious duties of 
society, which in return contributes to 
their maintenance. Sometimes religious 
leaders seize political leadership as 
well. In Tibet, for instance, the lamas 
are an important secular power in the 
land, and the great monasteries own 
large tracts of land with peasants working 
for them hardly in a better position than 
serfs. They ate temporal rulers who 
supervise the daily lives of many 
Tibetans as well as having a monopoly 
of the religious teaching. 

Where a priesthood of a Church 
becomes specialized, it is not only a full- 
time employment for its members, but 
also becomes organized into graded 
classes. The early Christian Church had 
few officials, and they were all largely on 
an equal footing, but the modern Roman 
Catholic Church is a large organization 
whose influence extends from the leader- 
ship of the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals at Rome outwards towards the 
remotest parish priests in theit local 
churches, Archbishops and bishops 
guide their clergy and exercise spiritual 
tule over large areas and territories, 


Lepcha Story-tellers 

Simple folk are easily amused, The 
story-teller among the Lepcha is only 
distinguished from his audience by his 
flair for talking. He works in the fields 
like every other villager, and does not 
make his living by his story-telling skill. 

Amongst the peasant peoples of the 
world, the ceremonies connected with 
the important events of life, birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death, and the 
changes that occur in man’s work and 
hopes as the seasons move round, 
supply the entertainment and ceremonies 





The Leader, Tits old man, as chieftam of the Hadendoa nomads of the Sudan, eryoys much 
prestige, but thrs does not exempt lum from sharing the common tasks of bus peopl. 
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that lend colour and fight relief to the 
lives of sad or work-laden people. The 
peasants of Yugoslavia make their own 
catertainment in the festivals that take 
place round the great religious seasons 
of the Church year, at Christmas, 
Epiphany, and Easter. Food plays a 
central part in the entertainments and 
social life of most peasant societies. It 
has a social as well as a nutritive meaning. 
The Southern Slavs make the feasts the 
crux of their festivals, with a roast 
sucking pig to crown the festive board if 
possible, Bur they have noneed of special 
singers to amuse them ; their own carol 
singers supply plenty of entertainment, 
and in return for their songs, are 
showered with nuts and apples. 

While the religious pageantry and 
ceremonial brighten the lives of peasants 
away from the busy towns, the urban 
workers demand more and more entet- 
tainment to bring laughter, gaiety, and 
escape from the humdrum. For them 
there are music-halls, theatres, concert- 
halls, cinemas and wireless. The enter- 
tainment of huge town audiences de- 


mands many artists for stage, scteen and 
radio. Entertainment is still provided 
by amateur choirs, amateur boxers and 
non-professional actors, in village insti- 
tute, church hall, or sports stadium, but 
professional performers are the most in 
demand in large towns. 


Use of Planning 

Man has today wrested many of 
natute’s secrets from her, and by the use 
of machines is able with ingenious 
devices to produce far more energy for 
work than is available from his own 
muscles. The contrast between an 
Amazonian Indian making primitive 
efforts to fell the jungle trees on his 
cultivations, and the workers operating 
giant saws in an industrial timber mill 
indicate the progress in man’s conquest 
of nature and of science. Even more 
marked is the contrast between man’s 
present haphazard use of the earth’s 
resources and the use that he might make 
of them, if thought were given to the 
universal problems of planniog the work 
of men and bringing them security in 


Primitive Government. The picture shows a meeting of the Kikoyn elders, in Kenya. 
Where there is a large community it is often the custom to bold an“ Elders meeting,” where 
matters connected with the social customs of the community, such as marriage, are discussed. 














Local Government in Britain. The London County Council bolds a meeting in County 


Hall, London, 


In industrial countries, there is so much supervisory work, that many people 


are fully occupied, discussing what should be done for the benefit of the community, 


their bealth, food, homes, aod labour. 
‘The turbulent waters of great rivers like 
the Mississippi in the U.S.A., and the 
Hwangho in China, when gorged with 
the heavy rainfall of the upper reaches, 
break out in floods over the low lying 
communities in the fertile lowlands, 
bringing devastation to property and 
misery and death to the valley peoples. 
Careful planning can avoid all this: the 
damming of the waters, the control of 
floods, the conservation of soil by 
afforestation, these methods can give 
secutity and prosperity. 

So much of the work of man is unre- 
lated to that of his neighbour that much 
of it fails in its purpose. Large-scale 
planning seeks to relate the needs of the 


Kazak herder to the products turned out 
from a Moscow mill, to dovetail the work. 
of the coolies on the alluvial tin dredges 
of Malaya into the demands of industrial 
Europe and America, Planning may be 
local, seeking by emphasizing the unity 
of 2 community to build up healthy 
homes, happy work, and useful leisure. 
It may also be regional, endeavouring to 
persuade the people of a countryside 
that by joining together in a common 
scheme for bettering their standard of 
living and improving the techniques of 
conserving soil, as in the Tennessee 
Valley, they can enjoy a richer view of 
life; or it may be national, as in the 
Soviet Union, where cach village and 
town and the workers in each establish- 


















































ment contribute to the common work 
according to a master-plan, and where 
each region 1s designed to supply work 
and workers by a balanced scheme, that 
gives the outflung Siberian settlements a 
share in the benefits of industrialization 


Regional Planamg 
The Tennessee Valley in the United 
States 1s a classic example of an area 
where economic and scientific planning 
has brought ptosperity and happiness to 
people in a region four fifths the size of 
England and Wales, with a population 
of two and a half milhons Here, un 
planned agriculture was destroying the 
fertility of the land and leading to a 
hopelessly low standard of living The 
people of the valley had not felt the large 
tide of southern and eastern European 
immigration into the Unuated States 
There was no great prospeuity to expect 
in the Tennessee area, and the people 
were still largely the Insh, Scotch and 
English stocks who drove out the Red 
Indians in the pioneer days Large towns 
and cities have grown up in the valley, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, but the life 
of the people 1s still in isolated farms and 
small market towns The 1solation of the 
valley from the life of America had made 
the ways of life of the Tennessee fall 
behind the progress of the tndustrial 
north 
It was in Dayton, Tennessee, that John 
‘Thomas Scopes was convicted and fined 
in 1925 for teaching the doctrine that 
man was descended from the lower 
animals Yet there are good reasons why 
this, the most backward region in the 
United States, should be chosen for the 
first great experiment in regional econo- 
Lord High Chancellor. The bolde: of tis mic planning Only by proper control 
high office m England 1s a minuster of Stat, of the turbulent Tennessee and 1ts tri- 
He 1s nommated by the Prime Mimster butaries 1s st possible to check the dis- 
and goes out of offse at the same time astrous floods that cause so much human 
as the party to which be 11 attached suffering to dwellers in the lower Missis- 


sippi. Moreover, once flood-control 
works are built, it is easy to proceed to 
develop clectric power out of the dams 
so that factories can work on cheap 
current. Again, the whole region is 
poor, and the farmers in their home- 
steads as well as the industrialists in the 
small towns, can produce goods and get 
a living out of the land more easily with 
cheap electric power available. 

In 1933 the American Congress at the 
request of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt established the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, with the object of planning 
the whole Tennessee basin so that floods 
could be controlled, the river made navi- 
gable, the land saved from destruction, 
and the industrial and agricultural life 
of the people put on a sound basis. 

‘Though the nominal aim of the T.V.A 
is to control floods and create power, its 
real objects lie far deeper in the lives of 
the people. It exists in order to persuade 
the men of the valley that their use of the 
land must be helped by scientific methods 
to check the destruction of soil, and that a 
ticher life is possible out of the existing 
resources of the valley if these are con- 
served and put to the best purpose. In 
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In a Native Court. Native justice has 
come a long way since the days when the Witch 
Doctor handed ont summary punishment to 

doers. During court proceedings on the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, the defendant and 
witness stand side by side in the dock. 
Below, the evidence is taken down by English- 
speaking clerks who listen to the speeches 
in Akan, and then copy them down in 
English. The native clerks receive their 
education at one of the many colleges scattered 
over Africa, such as the great Achimota 





Debtor and Creditor, The Abyssinian law has a wnique metbod of settling differences of this 
‘kind. Debtor and creditor are chained together until they can come to some arrangement which 
is agreeable 0 them both; such am agreement does not usually take long to fad. 





Long Arm of the Law. In an industrial society, the job of maintaining order is a full- 
time one. Here, a jailbreaker, who has eluded the police for nearly twelve days, ix finally 
saptured and led handcuffed, back to jail, 
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many parts of the Tennessee area the 
land has been stripped of its forest cover, 
and the ploughing of hillsides has caused 
soil erosion on a tragic scale. Many 
farms lie derelict and abandoned, while 
on others the dreary struggle to get a 
livelihood was almost without hope till 
the T.V.A. came to persuade men that 
new ways in agriculture would open up a 
rich future. The farming population of 
the valley used to practise a shifting 
cultivation as primitive as that of the 
hoe-cultivators of the tropical jungles. 
Thete was the same sequence of burning- 
off the forest, and planting of crops, 
except that the farmet’s use of the plough 
in the Tennessee Valley was even more 
destructive of the soil, for the heavy 
rainfall of over fifty inches a year washed 
the soil from the hillsides to the valleys. 
No permanent prosperity from farming 
is possible by the use of these methods. 


Control of Rivers 

The first, and most picturesque 
achievement of the T.V.A. lies in the 
creation of the system of dams for flood- 
control and power on the Tennessee and 
its tributaries. Apart from the protec- 
tion to farmers from the flooding of 
crops each year, and the ending of the 
dangers of excessive floods at Cairo and 
Chattanooga, the production of power 
from the harnessing of the Tennessee 
waters lies at the basis of the new 
organization. The cheap distribution of 
electric power to the homes of the 
peoples, the factories in the towns, and 
the homesteads in the countryside is a 
major objective of the T.V.A., which 
seeks to reduce its costs continually by 
creating new demands for power in the 
valley. It costs little for the T.V.A. to 
produce the electricity but the power 
lines to take it to the homes of the people 
are expensive to build. Once these are 
up, increased use of the power in home 
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and factory costs very little more. Cheap 
power in the valley means that the 
average home can use electric refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, cookers and 
heaters. In the countryside it means that 
the farmer need no longer depend on oil 
amps, and that water supplies can be 
raised by electric pump without long 
back-breaking work. On the farm itself 
electric saws can now be used, the 
farmer can milk the cows by electricity, 
and either churn the milk by a power 
machine or store it in a refrigerator. 

When the T.V.A. builds the great dams 
on the Tennessee river system, one of the 
dangers is that they may fill up with 
mud from the hillsides that have been 
denuded of soil by reckless tree felling 
and stupid farming methods. To save 
the dams as well as build up a new pros- 
perous community, the T.V.A. devotes 
considerable time to encouraging the 
farmers to adopt new methods. So much 
fertility has been taken from the soil that 
the land can only become rich again if the 
farmers can be persuaded to use fertili- 
zers, to plant crops that enrich the soil, 
and to rear cattle. The T.V.A. has large 
chemical laboratories where scientists 
seek out new forms of fertilizer to im- 
prove Tennessee soils. Rich phosphate 
compounds are being produced at low 
prices which the farmers can afford. To 
bind the soil together and allow it to 
regain some of its old fertility the 
T.V.A. suggests a plant called lespedeza. 
Farmers are conservative people, and the 
Tennessee farmer is more conservative 
than most Americans, He cannot be 
browbeaten into accepting advice. The 
approach to him is a gentle one. 

County agents representing the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state 
Agricultural Colleges call together meet- 
ings of farmers to explain the new 
methods. One of the farmers is invited 
to make his farm an expetimental 
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station for these methods. In return for 
his co-operation he gets the T.V.A. 
phosphate free, paying only for carriage 
to the farm. A scientific plan of the farm 
is made by the farmer, the county agent, 
and the neighbours, and they decide 
what crops should be planted, what land 
must be reforested, and what should be 
put down as pasture. The farmer agrees 
to accept the advice of the county ageat 
for five years and to keep records of his 
results. It has been found that neigh- 
bours are more likely to take notice of 
improvements on a nearby farm than if 
the T.V.A. opened up its own model 
farms for experimental purposes. 
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To help the farmer, special inventions 
like the community refrigerators have 
been brought out. Too often the farmer 
has to sell his animals and then buy his 
meat from a store because he has no 
large-scale facilities for cold storage. 
Several families now combine together 
to build a joint refrigerator house, 
generally near one of the village stores, 
and each farmer can preserve his beef 
carcase there till it is wanted. The 
refrigerator is managed by the store 
owner in return for a share in its use, 

There are other products of the 
farmer’s work which can only be properly 
marketed if preserving facilities are 


Mounted Police. No great occasion in London would be complete without the familiar 
sight of the policemen on their superb horses dispensing good natured but firm authority. 
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available. Strawberries are grown in 
some patts of the valley; the T.V.A. 
encourages their cultivation because the 
strawberry plants help to hold the soil 
together. But the fruit ripens so quickly 
that a glut may occur and the market 
prices may drop so suddenly that it does 
not pay the farmer to pick them. The 
quick-freezing process is not suitable to 
the valley farms because it needs long 
freezing of the fruit and large and 
expensive machines, The T.V.A. work- 
ing with the University of Tennessee has 
developed for the farmers a cheap method 
freezing the strawberries in syrup at a 
zero temperature. Instead of six hours 
for freezing, it only needs six minutes. 
Experimental T.V.A. barges travel up 
the river in the strawberry season and 
collect the frozen fruit, which is sold in 
city markets in winter at high prices. 


Opposition to Progress 

A master plan like the T.V.A. cannot 
be put into operation by the central 
government of an individualist country 
like the United States without arousing 
opposition, This arises not only from 
people in business who see their profits 
threatened by a plan which seeks the 
welfare of a whole area rather than the 
prosperity of a few, but also from the 
people themselves against the planners, 
whose minds are so firmly fixed on the 
success of the plan that they forget that 
planning is only valuable so far as it con- 
tributes to the happiness of the indivi- 
duals in the area ; the small farmer, the 
conservative businessman, the cautious 
banker in the towns and cities of the 
Tennessee region. The T.V.A. planners 
have taken the people into their con- 
fidence. Children in the schools ate 
taught the value to the community of the 
flood control, scientific agriculture, fores- 
try, and the planning of industrial works. 
Town authorities are encouraged to plan 
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their parks, houses, and industries, and 
state university workets join the T.V.A. 
researchers in working out schemes for 
community betterment. 

National Planning 

The most revolutionary feature of the 
Soviet experiment is the way in which the 
whole work of the people is planned for 
the benefit of the community rather than 
for the profit of a few industrial million- 
aires. The Soviet citizens take part in the 
administration of the state, the workers 
in trade unions help to mould the 
conditions under which they work, the 
consumers’ co-operatives help to distri- 
bute the products which their work has 
achieved, and the industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises are owned by the 
state. Yet in none of these things is there 
an overall control of effort so that it can 
be harnessed for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Not even the control by the 
workers of the factories they work in can 
ensure that they produce what the 
country needs. The coal-miners of the 
Donetz, the tractor-makers of Kharkov, 
the fishermen in the White Sea, the iron- 
workers in the Urals, the wheat farmers 
of the Ukraine, all these must be shown 
how their work fits into the country’s 
needs, so the state Planning Commission 
(Gosplan) exists in order to plan and co- 
ordinate the work of all. 

Every institution and undertaking in 
the Soviet Union supplies Gosplan with 
details of the work it proposes to do and 
the products it will make, Thousands of 


sexperts at the head offices of Gosplan 


decide on the organization of work and 
the workers. They have at their disposal 
information, from all the factories, farms 
and institutions, of the numbers of 
workers available. When they know how 
many are too old for work, ill or unfit, 
the numbers who cannot devote them- 
selves to work in factories because of 
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home and domestic ties, and how many 
are necessary for defence or administra- 
tion, they can calculate how many 
workers there are to provide the labour 
for the State Plans. Apart from the 
problems of Gosplan in finding out how 
many men can be spared for the various 
industrial enterprises, it decides the 
amounts of food, clothing, housing and 
other services that can be provided for 
the people. It even extends its planning 
beyond the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union, because those products which 
cannot be made by Soviet workers must 
be brought from the outside world and 
paid for by the work of Soviet citizens, 
by the export of timber, furs, oil, wheat 
or daity produce. In addition to knowing 
all the facts about conditions of work in 
the U.S.S.R., Gosplan also needs to 


study world harvests and world prices, 
so that chose products can be sold abroad 
which are most advantageous to the 
Soviet Union in terms of world prices. 

Planning by itself is inhuman. Its 
value to the people of a country lies in 
the spirit that animates it. In countries 
where private individuals own the 
factories, careful planning is needed, and 
consideration has to be given by a good 
employer, both to the quality or suica~ 
bility of the goods produced and to the 
welfare of the workers who produce 
them, But the planning is only for a 
particular factory and for particular 
workers. It has no zelation to the rest of 
the community and is in any case plan- 
ning for the benefit of proprietor or 
shareholder. ‘The objective of planning 
in the Soviet Union is rather different, 


National Planning. Architect Dimitri Meyerson is sean bere with models of bis own 
designs for new dvellings for Stalingrad, devastated in the Second World War. 
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and looks to the well-being of the whole 
body of workers. In deciding where new 
factories are to be built and what new 
industries are to be developed, no part of 
the Soviet Union is favoured at the ex- 
pense of another. All the peoples of the 
Union are meant to benefit, and the stan- 
dard of living is not raised in one 
republic at the expense of another. 
Agriculture by itself will not supply the 
requirements of the people, and Gosplan 
endeavours to train workers in industrial 
work in all the countries of the Union, 
so that instead of being solely dependent 
on hunting or stock-breeding, they can 
be supplied both with industrial work 
and with the products which the factories 
will manufacture, All the Soviet peoples 
share as much as possible of the increased 
wealth which is xepresented by the 
increase in factory production, 

+ Inaplanned society likethe Soviet Union 
the excitement of boom years and the 
horrors of a slump are both eliminated. 
Where industrial enterprise is allowed 
to all, and speculation plays a vital part 
in supplying work for the worker, too 
much of one product often leads to over- 
stocking of the markets and a drop in 
ptices. Where production of goods by 
the workers does not keep pace with the 
ability of the community to buy them, 
there may be a total stop on production 
in the slump that follows. The Soviet 
Union is sealed off from the upsets that 
affect other industrial countries. Their 
currency troubles, bank panics, and price 
level changes only affect the U.S.S.R. 
remotely, From the worker’s point of 
view, the greatest menace to his security 
is the possible loss of his job. There is 
no need for any worker to be uncm- 
ployed in the U.S.S.R. This does not 
mean that a Soviet citizen is compelled 
to work, He may live in idleness on his 
savings, or on the generosity of his 
friends. But if he refuses to work, he 
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loses favourable terms for food supplies, 
and may be deprived of his vote. 

One of the popular fallacies about the 
Soviet Union is that the worker is com- 
pelled to remain at one job. In fact, the 
British or the American worker is far 
more unwilling to move his job, and to 
wander into unfamiliar towns, than the 
Russian. It is not long since the Russian 
worker was a peasant, and before that a 
nomad. Outside the Soviet Union, the 
thought of moving willingly to a region 
like Siberia would be viewed with horror, 
but the Russian, though not a sailor, is a 
roamer from Smolensk in the west, to 
Kamchatka in the cast. 


Price of Social Security 

The greatest difficulty of the Soviet 
managers in dealing with factory workers 
is to persuade them to stay put. There is, 
of course, a price that has to he paid for 
social security, and the Russian worker 
has to pay for it. He cannot, during the 
period of the Plans, move without a 
passport, and if he leaves a job without 
permission he may lose his rations. But 
@ mere statement of these restrictions 
ignoses the fact that there undoubtedly 
exists in the Soviet Union a new tradition 
that every worker must, without great 
hope of economic reward, work from a 
sense of public duty. Such traditions 
exist among other peoples outside the 
Soviet Union, but voluntary social 
service elsewhere has normally been 
limited to the upper and middle classes, 
in local government, magistrates, and 
philanthropic effort. The linking up ot 
whole Soviet community with the social 
purpose of the Plans has inspired the 
body of workers with a sense of their 
common ownership of the entire re- 
sources of the community, “ You would 
think they owned the country,” says 
one writer. “ Maybe they do, maybe 
they don’t, but they think they do.” 





Leisiore at Home. Although spectator sports, cintmas and public houses draw millions of 
workers of both sexes, much leisure time is still spent in tbe home. 
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Leisure and Recreation 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


MAN’S PLAYTIME AND LEISURE 


ELSURE, it has been said, is the 

| growing time of the human spirit. 
The struggle for survival may be 

so fierce, and the margin so precarious, 
that intervals of true leisure are rare. 
Nature can be so hard that only by the 
most extreme exertion continued for 
long hours, can a brief respite be taken, 
even for sleep. The Eskimos, for example, 
find that the quest for food is so strenu- 
ous that for Iong periods they cannot 
afford to relax. On the other hand it may 
be possible, in a land and climate where 
food and shelter are easily obtained, for 
life to be maintained at the cost of but a 
few hours of physical exertion, so that 
much time remains for the pursuits of 
idleness or the creative use of leisure. 
‘The dances of the Hawaiians could not 
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be so developed were it not that life is 
on the whole so easy for therm. 

Law and custom also play their part in 
determining how much Icisure the worker 
may enjoy, and when he may cnjoy it. 
Social welfare legislation of recent years 
in Great Britain and some of her Domin- 
ions has given most of her employees the 
tight of holidays with pay to supplement 
the Bank Holidays, when the State directs 
that the bulk of the people should be at 
leisure, 

The distribution of leisure is further 
conditioned by economic factors. Pas- 
toral man, living by tending his animals, 
has perhaps of all men the most unremit- 
ting round of labour. The tiller of the 
soil has occasional quiet spells, according 
to seasons and the weather, alternating 
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Opportunities for Leisure, The provision of public parks and open spaces for recreation 
bas become general. The Western States bave made provision by national trusts for the 
preservation of beauty areas. America bas ber great National Parks and Reservations ; 


German forests are owned and cared for by the public for the public. Above, bathing pool in 
the Rhadope Mountains, Bulgaria, Below, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York. 
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with periods of intense and protracted 
labour, as in seed time and harvest when 
so much depends on using the favourable 
hour. Of the main classes of worker to- 
day, it is perhaps the factory operative 
who commands most leisure. This is 
made possible by the invention of 
labour-saving machinery which tends to 
reduce the length of his working day. 
Such labour-saving devices are less 
applicable to pastoral labour, although 
they are being increasingly used in 
agriculture where the conditions are 
being gradually brought into line with 
those of factory workers. ‘The hunter’s 
leisure is seasonal and casual, depending 
on the luck of the chase. Plentiful quarry 
affords the opportunity for an orgy of 
feasting, lasting as long as the food is 
edible, 

The work of fisher folk, too, is irregu- 
lar. There are close seasons depending 
on the migration of the fish, the weather 
and spawning times, during which there 
is still work to be done. The fisherman 
must mend his nets, cure his fish and 
repair his boats, But this does leave some 
margin for leisure to be used creatively. 


Social Leisure 

‘The question of social leisure is closely 
bound up with the existence of a surplus 
after the primary needs of the community 
in the shape of food, clothing and shelter 
have been satisfied. It is generally found 
that where there is such a surplus to 
dispose of it is not distributed equally, 
but is used rather to support a com- 
paratively leisured class of rulers, priests 
and people who provide special services 
or minister to the ceremonial life of the 
community. 

. Where there is no surplus of wealth, 
and life can be maintained only by end- 
Jess toil on the part of everybody, there 
is no class which enjoys a privileged 
position. The Bushmen of South Africa, 
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producing nothing beyond their barest 
requirements, have no class set apart to 
perform ceremonial functions or to culti- 
vate the graces of life. There is no 
priestly class exempt from labour, al- 
though a person here and there may be 
recognized as having magical powers. 
‘These he will on occasion be called upon 
to use, probably earning some small 
recompense. Generally he is allowed 
only such a minor privilege as is enjoyed 
among the Eskimo, by some shrewd old 
fisherman who is given his seat in the 
innermost and cosiest cubicle of the igloo, 


Value of Esteem 

What in the smallest and poorest tribes 
may be claimed or accorded as respect or 
notoriety, in the larger and better pro- 
vided for becomes prestige ; and in the 
still larger and wealthier becomes 
authority. Thus, the successful hunter 
among the Ona Indians of Tierra del 
Fuego is esteemed but not privileged. 
‘The Tahitians, on the other hand, have a 
much more developed economic struc- 
ture which supports a more developed 
social structure. Their chiefs are men of 
substance; they have a claim to tradi- 
tional gifts such as first fruits ; and being 
exempt from normal labour, enjoy con- 
siderable leisure. 

As industrial technique advances, 
further surplus wealth becomes available 
for the support of a larger Icisured class 
whose members, since they give services 
rather than perform day labour, dispose 
of their energies more or jess at will 
instead of at the behest of others, Such 
ate the artists and poets, the enter- 
tainers, the sportsmen and the writers. 
Such, too, are the professional story- 
tellers of the Moors, and the professional 
letter writers of the Mexicans. It would, 
of course, be quite wrong to suppose 
that those who setve society in these 
ways lead idle lives, since of all people 


Boys’ Brigade Gamp at Eton. Boys of all classes enjoy a boliday together. The lunch- 
time bugle cases a gentral stampade in the direction of the cookbouse. 
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thev are among the most fully occupied 
They are members of a leisured class 
only in a sence that their activities are not, 
for the most part, regulated in the way 
that the labour of those engaged in 
primary production ss regulated In 
theac lives there ts a much greater area of 
self determination 

‘The use of leisure 1s to a considerable 
extent governed by religton and its 
institutions The principal national holi 
days are mostly associated with religious 
celebrations and usually, although not 
always, tahe their tone and atmosphere 
from the character of these festivals 
The Christmas and Easter of the Christian 
vear, the Ramadan month ofthe Moslems, 
the Passover of the Jews, will serve as 
examples of holidays which have not lost 
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their character of Holy Days These are 
festivals of the historic religions But 
there are many which derive from older 
forms of nature worship The dances of 
Plough Monday in January, a festival 
still celebrated in some of the inland 
counties of England, have a ritual 
character representing the springing upof 
the corn The Japanese have the Feast 
of Dolls, honoured by sich and poor 
which began as an exorcizing rite, the 
dolls being the scapegoats 

National and c1vic pride has given rise 
to numberless occasions of rejoicing and 
display, calling the multitudes of people 
from labour to gather in the streets and 
squares The occasion may be to com 
memorate some nattonal hero o1 to cele 
brate the anniversary of some great 


Summer Holsdays, Sosral welfare legislation of recent years m Great Britain, and some of 
ber Dominsons, bas given employees the right of holidays with pay to supplement Bank 
Mother and som enjoy ice cream on Bondi Beach, 4ustraha 
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Young America Entertains. 
Spent, in some modern cities this is not true. Diversion is sought in restaurants and hotels, 
and there it a growing preference for leisure shared with crowds, as at the theatre and dance hall. 


national deliverance, The people of the 
United States of America sct aside July 
the fourth to commemorate the achieve- 
ment of their political independence. 
On July the fourteenth the French keep 
fresh the memory of the storming of the 
Bastille. It is usual for such great oational 
annual festivals to be marked by the 
holding of important public spectacles, 
with processions, carnivals, feastings and 
the like, according to taste. It is then 
customary to allow a rather greaterlicense 
in behaviour than is normal. Some of 
these occasions are of quite recent origin, 
for example, the Red Army Day in 
Soviet Russia, while others began in the 
remote and forgotten past. The annual 
Shinto event at Yabusane in Japan, 
attended by many thousands of people, 





Although the bome is still the centre where most leisure is 


dates back at least to the twelfth century. 

In addition to such national festivals 
there are others which have significance 
only for particular localities, such as 
London with its Lord Mayor’s Show, on 
November the ninth. 

For all the garish appeal of organized 
recreation in a thousand forms offered to 
mankind for profit, it is still true to say 
that the domestic hearth is the place 
above all others where the leisure of the 
human race is spent. ‘That was the place 
set apart for the household gods of the 
Romans. It remains the focal point of 
the family, where children are nurtured 
and the old find companionship and com- 
fort, while those who minister to both 
can forgather with their friends to relax 
after the toil of the day. 
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The coming of artificial lighting has 
greatly incteased the scope of man’s 
leisure. When daylight ceases man’s 
activity ceases, too, unless he can contrive 
to illuminate his home or workshop by 
some means or another. The wax candle 
has been used since the days of the 
ancient Phoenicians and, until the coming 
of gas, it remained in cottage and palace 
the normal illuminant with the rush taper 
and the torch dipped in pitch as occasion- 
al helpers. Lamps fed by vegetable oil 
were used by tho Egyptians and Greeks 
of antiquity. With the manufacture of 
gas and electricity, cheap and incompar- 
ably safer in use, the problem of darkness 
has to a great extent been solved. Ic has 
brought with it vast new possibilities of 
putting leisure to constructive uses. 


The “Poor Man's Club” 

A feature of village and town life 
everywhere is the inn or tavern, which 
not only serves to provide refreshment, 
but also has a definite place in the scheme 
of recreation and leisure for large num- 
bers of people. The inn has been called 
the Poor Man's Club and it is tradition- 
ally the place for daily social intercourse 
in an atmosphere of cheerful ease where 
every chance comer is equally privileged. 
The prejudice against women joining 
their menfolk is rapidly disappearing. 

From the simple village inn to the 
luxury hotel or the expensive West End 
or country club is a far cry; and the 
gradations between, including for ex- 
ample, fishing hotels, youth hostels, 
taverns, geisha tea-rooms, and municipal 
doss-houses, are countless. All are there 
to serve and beguile man’s leisure, and to 
provide him with food, warmth and 
shelter away from his home. The use 
which is made of them depends largely 
on custom. 

In France and the Latin countries the 
practice of eating family meals in res- 
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taurants is very much more common than 
it is in England. The pavement café is a 
feature of continental life, which knows no 
such institution as the English pub. 
The Frenchman can take his family and 
sit hour after hour if he so pleases, at his 
ease drinking his pernod, or café et 
cognac while watching the passers-by. 

The exclusive club is a feature of the 
more cultivated life of great cities the 
world over. It exists to enable people 
of like tastes and social standing, such as 
army officers, sporting folk, business- 
men, artists and men of letters, to associ- 
ate discreetly without the intrusion of 
uncongenial folk. There are numbers 
of clubs, especially in America, for 
women. 

The association of people of such 
private coterics leads often to the 
development of special codes of behavi- 
our, distinctive kinds of dress or regalia, 
and exclusive patterns of physical adorn- 
ment. Such, for example, are the British 
fraternities of Freemasons and Odd- 
fellows, the American fraternities of 
Buffalo and Ku Klux Klan, and the 
secret ghost societies that exist among 
prtimitive tribes. The latter submit to 
particular kinds of mutilation as a mark 
of their exclusiveness. In West Africa 
secret societies exist to do the work of the 
police, to collect debts, but particularly 
to carry out such professional functions 
as the members themselves organize for 
social purposes, 

Closely linked with the question of 
icisure is that of etiquette. Where leisure 
is ample and where a leisured class lives 
a life apart from common humanity, the 
tules of etiquette tend to become elabor- 
ate and at the same time rigid. Perhaps 
the highest general level of polite 
manners is found in China, where the 
cult of Ieisureliness has provided the 
necessary spaciousness of life in which 
the arts of conversation can find full play. 


MILPYARY PARADE IN LONDON 











Recreation in Sport. Cock fighting ts a sport no tonger legally indulged in by any Western 
country. But in some Eastern countries it is still one of the most exciting pastimes. This 
young Balinese bolds bis fighting cock, which, next to bis son is bis most treasured possession. 
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HE DESIRE to play is univer- 
| sal in mankind. Its characteristic 
expression is activity without any 
purpose outside itself. It is carried on 
only for its own sake. Play is found 
among animals as well as men, but it is 
particularly manifest in the human child 
whose play shows an almost endless 
variety of forms. The child who pulls 
things to pieces is actuated by the 
instinct of curiosity, and not, as some 
worried parents imagine, by a love of 
destruction. When a child builds a bridge 
out of wooden blocks, he is moved by a 
spirit of constructiveness. Play, in what- 
ever form it takes, is one of the most 
universal innate tendencies of the human 
mind. 

Play is found at every level of civiliza- 
tion and is often so closely related to life 
as to be its most significant activity. 
The Vedda, living in caves in the eastern 
parts of Ceylon, exist mainly on ‘wild 
honey which they collect from combs 
found in rocks and trees. Their principal 
recreation takes the form of organizing 
mock collections of honey in which their 
children take part. Mimicry of their 
elders is normally a part of the play of 
children, and although the child is not at 
all conscious of the usefulness of rehears- 
ing a part, the rehearsal is in fact a useful 
preparation for the kind of life which the 
parent leads and the child is likely to lead. 
Play has therefore a biological aspect. 
More generally, the child, like the kitten 
or the Puppy, in crawling, running, 
climbing, jumping and so forth, is exer- 
cising muscles, judging distances, measur- 
ing resistances and doing many other 


things which are essential for the adult 
business of life. 

‘The same moods and attitudes of play 
are to be found among both children and 
adults the world over. Everywhere play 
is a part of education whereby skills are 
learned, and habits formed, which are 
needed for adult life. The child has to 
learn through play to do the things by 
which the social group lives, and it is 
through play that he acquires the back- 
ground of story and tradition, of lan- 
guage and art, of ceremony and manners, 
which gives to the social group its cul- 
tural character. 

Often children’s toys are miniature 
models of things in actual use, particu- 
larly those which give opportunities for 
mimicry, for example, toy trucks and 
wheelbarrows, boats, motor cars and 
model aircraft. Children like to play 
with toy weapons, preferably crude 
models of those used by their elders in 
serious conflict, such as the boomerang 
of the Australian aboriginal, the harpoon 
of the Eskimo, or the lasso of the 
Western American cowboy. 

Through play, the child of Indonesia 
learns to make fire by driving a piston 
into a bamboo tube until the com- 
pressed air causes the tinder at the bot- 
tom to smoulder and burst into flame. 
It is to be expected that in countries 
where machine industry is highly devel- 
oped we should find constructive toys, 
such as bricks for building, mechanical 
sets and toy railways. Others again have 
a scientific interest, such as the gyroscopic 
spinning top, the ctystal radio set, the 
toy chemical outfit and fireworks. 
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Dice Games. All over the world games are played with dice or their substitutes. The Indians 


Of the Pacific Coast of Canada use the teeth of beavers as dice; Africans use pebbles; Eskimos 
make dice of ivory and bone, Above, Sudanese people are playing a national game, in the street 
of Beni Shangoul. Below, the wives of ibe Chief of Batungo play a native game. 





Street Game. 
the street, 


Almost any mechanical object such as 
an umbrella, an alarm clock or a pocket 
torch, will capture the wonder and res- 
pect of primitive man to an extraordinary 
degree. He will play wich it as any child 
might do, It has often been observed 
how a contrivance that for one genera- 
tion serves for play, is developed by the 
next into a scientific instrument of 
the highest utility. Nineteenth-century 
people in England played party games 
with magnets and amused themselves by 
sending mild electric shocks through 
people standing in a ring holding hands. 





These primitive Indians of South America play a simple game in the dust of 
Small picces of wood are thrown into the game, which must prove absorbing to bold 
the concentrated attention of players and spectators as it appears to do. 


The same forces are today beings used to 
release atomic energy. 

One of the strangest of all toys is the 
bullroarer, known in some parts of 
England as the “bummer” and in 
Scotland as the “ thunderspell.” It con- 
sists simply of a thin piece of wood a 
few inches long, attached to a length of 
string. Its edges can be cither smooth or 
notched, This simple instrument when 
whirled rapidly emits a loud buzzing 
note. There scems nothing remarkable 
in this particular one of a schoolboy’s 
many devices for making a noise, uatil 
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we learn that it has been used since 
recorded history began, and is today 
known in every part of the world. 
Moreover while it is no more than an 
amusing toy in the hands of the modern 
child, among many primitive people it 
plays a very important part in magical 
and religious rites, and in social life. 


Cat's Cradle 

Many of the games and instruments ot 
children’s play have been observed by 
anthropologists widely distributed over 
the earth. The game of cat’s cradle is 
known to the people of the frozen Polar 
North as well as to the tropical islanders 
of the Central and South Pacific. The 
former will probably use animal sinew 
and cord cut from hides, while the latter 
will use vegetable fibres tightly woven. 
Each will show a great variety of ingeni- 
ous pattern in the arrangement of the 
strings. Among the Australian abori- 
gines of north Queensland, cat’s cradle 
is a man’s game, elaborated to the extent 
of requiring two or more people using 
hands, teeth and knees to hold the sttings 
and it is often played to music. 

The catapult is another instrument of 
wide dispersal, having a practical as well 
as a playful use. In Egypt and the Sudan, 
on the east of Africa and in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast on the west, we find a 
game similar to the European game 
halma, played on the ground, with small 
stones for pieces, and holes for squares. 
Dice games, too, are universal, and are 
always associated with gambling. The 
Indians of the Pacific coast of Canada 
use the teeth of beavers as dice, and, 
since their skill in arithmetic is no more 
than rudimentary, they score by means of 
small sticks, Africans use pebbles of 
convenient shape and size, while Eskimos 
construct dice out of ivory and bone. 
The rattle and the whistle exist in a 
thousand varieties and provide enter- 
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tainment to the children of every race. 

Girls everywhere love to play with 
dolls, and have always done so. The 
carving of dolls out of wood or bone is 
an art practised among most peoples. 
In Mexico the most popular dolls are 
fashioned in baked clay. The same kind 
of skill is applied to the making of 
masks for many purposes: wat, cere- 
monial, magic, religion and simple 
make-believe. Masks are used at meet 
ings of the secret societies which are so 
Prominent a feature of the cultural life 
of the people of West Africa. 

Ball games are probably the most 
universal of all and are also the most 
varied in the forms they have assumed, 
The games which have been evolved 
from the use of the ball arc countless. 
The ancient Egyptians used balis con- 
structed of skins, sewn together by fibres 
and then stuffed with husks. Others, 
were built up from the centre by the 
close plaiting of rushes. 


From Primitive to Modern 

From that to the modern mass-pro- 
duced standardized ball is a long step. 
The invention of every new kind of ball 
gives rise to a new game or sport. It 
is the invention of the standardized ball 
made of rubber or plastic or celluloid 
which has led to the greatest develop- 
ment. Ball games occupy today a very 
large part of the leisure of the people of 
the world, and they have given rise to the 
cult of athleticism and the mass organiza- 
tion of sport through clubs and leagues. 
Consider what a large part of the leisure 
interest of the Western nations in parti- 
cular is centred upon football, cricket, 
golf, tennis, baseball, hockey, netball, 
polo, bowls, fives, squash, lacrosse, 
pelota, billiards, table tennis, skittles, 
croquet, medicine ball, marbles, racquets 
and rounders, Many of these games have 
spread far over the world, and have had 





Incentiwe to Dive. Visitors to Honolulu are greeted by a nodes ful display of bigh dime 
by a group of local boys. The display 15 not lightly undertaken, boauw, and the boys will 
only dive when the passengers on the steamers toss silver into the water 


Association Football. Perbaps the biggest crowd of all for spectator sports ss drawn by 
Association Football, expecially the great events of the seaton such at enp-tre matches and 
tnternatronal contests. Players have as many supporters as the most popular film stars. 














Rughy Football at Richmond. Playing ith some kind of ball 1s probabl, the most 


aneversal of all games, and the games which have evolved from it are conntless Gans such 
as “rugger”” and “soccer” draw enormous crovds of wildly exthusiatte spectators 
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considerable influence in promoting 
mutual knowledge and friendly sivalry 
among the peoples 

‘A considerable part of the leisure of 
urban communities in every part of the 
woild 1s devoted to organized sport 
Whenever the social structure 1s suffi- 
ciently complex to allow of division of 
labour on a wide scale, a professional 
attitude to sport will arise among both 
those who practise it aad those who 
organize it It 18 sometimes a little diffi 
cult to decide when sport for the love of 
it changes to sport for the profit of it, 
and we may well suppose that there are 
many who become professionals at sport 
in oider to indulge a deep seated fond- 
ness for a paiticular pastime This ten- 
dency towards professionalism has gone 
farther in the English-speaking counti1es 
of the world than elsewhere, but side by 
side with a large class of professional 
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specialists in football, cricket, baseball, 
golf, tennis, boxing and other games, 
thete 18 a strong amateur element 

China and Japan present a curious 
contrast in regard to sport Except for a 
tte fencing, tenms and swimming, 
sport 1s almost unknown among the 
Chinese The nearest approach to 2 
popular sport 1s the sword-and lance 
fencing often seen at fans Among 
Chinese students shadow fencing 1s much 
practised It as not that the people are 
too poor to indulge in general sport, 
for even walking in the country for 
pleasure, perhaps the least expensive of 
all such pastimes, 1s rare. ‘The Japanese, 
on the other hand, have copied the West 
and have organized the sports of ski ing, 
skating, football, golf, climbing, rowing 
to a degree only surpassed by the sports 
lovers of Britain and America 

Among the peoples of the British 


Orgamszed Sport, In urban communities im all parts of the norld, there are sports hich 


draw millions of spectators, but employ fen partic parts 


Such a sport 1s the annual boat 


race soned between the erghts of Oxford and Cambridge unrversities on the Raver Thames 








Indwwidual Sksll, Surf-riding 15 an outstanding example of beaitly, out of doors acteity 
engoyed by people of many countries. These er perts nonchalantly ride the breakers round the 
coast at Hawar, if they do take a spill, they are maguipcent suimmers,and ntl! come to no burm 


Commonwealth and in America horse 
racing 1s a sport which has great popular 
appeal ‘The ground of this populatity 1s 
largely the association of the sport with 
gambling There 1s a highly developed 
organization to promote and regularize 
the making of wagers and large sums ot 
money change hands daily as book 
makers and backers setde their accounts 
‘While horse racing has an attraction for 
many lovers of horses as a pure spectacle, 
this aspect 1s lacking in dog racing, the 
appeal of which 1s almost entirely con- 
fined to gamblers Championship boxing 
matches are also keenly followed by 
upsters 

In Spain, in place of the racecourse, 
the football field, the cricket pitch and the 
sports stadium 1s found the bull-nng 
Every holiday and feast day 1s celebrated 
by a bull-fight, and the most skilful 
among the picadors (who fight the bulls 
on horse-back), the banderillos (who 


ight on toot), and the matadors (who 
hnwsh off the bulls), ate national herocs 
with as many “fans” as film stars 

Apart trom the sports which thus 
lend themsclics to mass organization, 
there are others rich in varity which 
give opportunity for plcasurable and 
healthy out of-doors activity to count 
Jess people tn all countrics Outstanding 
eaamples are mountaincering and snow 
sports in the Alps, surf riding in Syelney 
and Miami, pig sticking in India, yacht 
ing in the watcrs 1ound Long Island and 
the Isle of Wight 

Since the foundation of the Scout 
Movement by Lord Baden-Powcll in 
1908, scouting has spread rapidly to 
nearly every country in the world, and 
has become a major organized activity 
of leisure for millions Through scout- 
craft they acquire the qualitics of solf- 
reliance and the spirit of public service 
which ate the basis of good citizenship 





Speed. A craze for speed has always been a characteristic of buman nature. Even 50, the 
sport of motor cycle racing is only undertaken by a minority, although there is a vast andience 
of enthusiastic spectators. It is bigbly dangerous, and few races do not provide thrilling spills. 





Olympic Games. The bonour to represent bis country 1 this great international contest, 
held every fourth year in one of the world’s capttals, is the dream of every amateur uthlete. In 
this contest, sportsmen of all races and all nations meet rm friendly rivalry ond competition. 
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Sport bas also to some extent an 


occupational basis. Some sports have a -characteristic of human society. 


military origin and serve a useful purpose 
in the training of aptitudes. ‘The Indian 
cavalry regiments spetialize in polo and 
tent-pegging, just as in the Middle Ages 
in Europe the tournament was organized 
for the display of skill at jousting which 
had a direct relation to the prevailing 
mode of fighting among knights. Among 
ptimitive people of our day, this occupa- 
tional character of sport is strongly 
marked. Zulu boys from a young age 
practise the throwing of the assegai, and 
Eskimo boys similarly learn, by way of 
sport, the use of the harpoon. 


Rock Descending. Having reached the top 

safely, the next stage is to get down, A 

rope fastened roxnd the top of the pinnacle 
makes the descent slow but sure. 
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A passion for speed has often been 2 
For 
hunting and for warfare, its utility is 
obvious, but specd has its place also in 
recreation. 

In a community where movement 
from place to place is possible only on 
foot, as for example, among the native 
tribes of Africa and Melanesia, to whom 
draught animals are unknown, a walking 
pace of four of five miles an hour may 
allow a range of twenty miles or so out 
and home in a day, but the practical 
limits will be much less, Where horses 
ate available for transport, as in the 
steppe lands of Russia and Mongolia and 
in the American prairies, the range is 
doubled or trebled. In industrial 
countries the railway train and the motor 
car have enlarged the possibilities of 
movement still more. Today, the acro- 
plane traverses a continent in a matter 
of hours and spans the globe in a matter 
of days. In fact man can now travel with 
the speed of sound, : 

The roads out of any large city are 
thronged on holidays and at weekends 
with cars carrying people who are bound 
for nowhere in particular, but are simply 
enjoying the sensation of swift motion 
while sitting at ease. So popular bas this 
Pastime become that in places it tends to 
stultify itself. The congestion of traffic 
on the roads is such that speed is often 
seduced to the point at which motoring 
no longer brings pleasure but boredom 
and irritation. Nevertheless the number 
of pleasure motorists continues to in- 
crease. It is calculated in the United 
States, where one person in four owns a 
cat, that half of the total income available 
for the purposes of recreation is spent 
on this one item. 

Whether a game is called an indoor 
game or not will depend on the factor of 
climate. In northern climates there are 
certain games such as those played with 
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a pack of cards which are almost always 
played indoors. In warm climates they 
will normally be played in the open air, 
though probably in the shade. Playing 
cards have a great vogue among those 
who have been brought into touch with 
Western civilization and have acquired at 
least the rudiments of the skills of reading 
and writing. The origins of the game are 
to be looked for in the East, though the 
playing cards most familiar to English- 
speaking peoples based on the four suits 
of spades, hearts, diamonds and clubs 
came from France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These have displaced a host of 
other systems with different notations. 

The varieties of card games are num- 
berless. Many of them serve only for 
diversion ; noisy snap for the children, 
quiet patience for the solitary grown-up. 
But most card games are devised for 
gambling, each popular in its own 
coterie. In exclusive clubs baccarat, 
poker and chemin-de-fer are played as a 
tule for high stakes. In public places they 
are illegal. Nap and pontoon are the 
popular counterparts. But the game of 
games which has rapidly spread through 
the world is bridge. 

The aristocrat among indoor games is 
undoubtedly chess. The game is remark- 
able for its antiquity. Persia and India 
both claim the distinction of having 
originated it a thousand years or more 
ago. As the symbolism of the game and 
the hierarchy of the pieces indicate, it had 
its origin in warfare and was proper to 
kingly courts. For centuries since, chess 
has engaged the interest of men and 
women of great intellectual gifts. The 
highest skill in the game is often found in 
combination with mathematical or musi- 
cal talent. A vast literature has come into 
being, recording the games played by the 
masters and discussing problems of 
strategy. The playing of chess demands 
considerable leisure and is pre-eminently 


the game of the educated classes. Among 
those who have achieved an outstanding, 
mastery of the game, some of the most 
notable have been Germans, Poles and 
Russians, 

Dominocs is a game comparatively 
modern in origin, which can be teacel 
back to Italy in the cightcenth century. 
It has spread quickly over all the conti- 
nents, and even some of the most primi- 
tive people have crude varicties of 
Since the game requires but little appl 
tion and makes small demands on 
intelligence and concentration, it can de 
played in busy and noisy places, often 10 
the accompaniment of food and drink, 














Ski Descent. 1 speedier and more spurta- 
cular descent frone the beights is made hy an 
expert ski-jumper in the Swiss mountains, 
Ht is a dangerous but invigorating sport. 
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VARIETIES OF GAMES 








The Season Opens. Cricket is an Englishman's game, and no county cricketer could get more 
tnjoyment from it than these young Londoners. They have no field in which to play, so mark 
aut a pitch on the asphalt playground in a road in Kennington, Landon, 


For that reason dominoes is the stock 
game of the tavern and the ship’s galley. 

“Going to the pictures” has become 
the principal organized recreation of the 
human race. In an incredibly short space 
of time the cinema, during the first part 
of the present century, out-distanced 
every other rival for popularity as a 
social pastime. It not only today attracts 
the greatest number of people, but it 
attracts them the most often. The mak- 
ing, distribution and showing of films 
has become a vast commercial under- 
taking, employing a huge capital aod 
earning corresponding profits. ‘The 
market is world-wide, for the products 
of the film industry are universally in 


demand. A child rurning over the leaves 
of a aursery book is always first attracted 
by the pictures ; so, for that matter, is 
the average adult who picks up an illus- 
trated volume or magazine. The picture 
tells its story without making undue 
demands on attention and intelligence. 
It calls for the least amount of intellectual 
effort. For that reason, the appeal is to 
the masses, The commercial interests 
which lie behind the industry have seen 
to it that, through publicity, through the 
provision of luxurious comfort in the 
cinemas, and through propaganda of 
many kinds, including the projection of 
the glamour of film stats, the whole 
world shall soon become film-conscious. 
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The commodities which are to be sold 
at the pictures are principally amusement 
and vicarious romance through the 
motion story. Next to these comes 
instruction through documentary films 
and topical news. Lastly (from the com- 
mercial standpoint), come the films which 
assist scientific research and have other 
practical uses. 

‘The principal source of the films which 
have so far met the demand of the world 
market is Hollywood in California. This 
has a very important consequence. It 
means that che morals and manners, the 
standards of taste and the gencral outlook 
of the writers in the Hollywood studios 
go forth as the pattern of Western civili- 


zation, that is, of civilization itselt, since 
millions of those who sec these films 
know no other expressions of it, Gradu- 
ally, however, nativaal film studios are 
coming inta existence and creating films 
cach in their own tradition, Already 
France, Russia and Britain have achieved 
a great deal in this way. The making of 
films calls for the employment of a high 
degree of technological skill and com- 
mercial organization, and can therefore 
be attempted only in countries of ad- 
vanced industrial experience. 

Smoking is a habit which civilized 
man learned from the “ savage.” It has a 
close relation to leisure, since its associa- 
tions are mainly with periods of relaxa- 




















The Ashes. England and Australia play a Test Match to the cheering accompaniment of a 
buge crovd of spectators. Cricket, originating in Fingland, has taken firm raot in the 
Dominions, but has not migrated well to the United States. 
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Horse Racing. Anrong peoples of the British Commonwealth, and in America, borse racing 
1s a sport largely popular for sts element of gambling The photograph above of the finish of an 
exerting 1ace at Ascot, taken at the winning post, gwes an idea of the large crowds. 


Occupational Sport. Some sports have a miitary origin that served as a useful purpose 
in the tramng of aptitudes. Many cavalry regiments played polo much as tn the Middle 
Ages a tournament was organtzed for the display of sksll at ousting of the fighting knights 








2 Pat 
Fox Hunting. Alshough ostensibly fox bunting 1s useful to keep down vernn, farmers are 
unpopular m some counties sf they shoot the foxes that ravage their farms Com{ensation 1 
paid by the Hunt Committee for any damage done to poultry or fences A SouthOxfordsbore I lunt 
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tion, It is not so much a pastime in itself 
as the deliberate inducing of a nervous 
and mental condition which is felt to 
eshance the pleasure obtained from 
recreation. There are few people on the 
earth who do not feel at some time the 
need to seek relief from depression of 
spirit and nervous tension by means of 
drugs and narcotics. Of these, tobacco 
is by far the most general in use. The act 
of lighting up a cigarette or a pipe often 
marks the transition from a period of 
tension to one of relaxation or from a 
mood of concentration to one of diffused 
interest. 

‘The habit has fastened itself so firmly 
upon a large part of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants that millions smoke not only when 
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Ball Games, 
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they ate at leisure but when they are at 
work, Chain-smoking of cigarettes is 
very common, especially among people 
who live in the noise and bustle of cities. 
Until the early years of the present cen- 
tury, smoking was almost entirely con- 
fined to men, at any rate in countries 
whose pattern of culture was derived 
from Europe. But the habit has spread 
among women, particularly women of 
the city type who probably now smoke 
as much as men, They rately smoke any- 
thing except cigarettes; pipe-smoking 
and cigar-smoking are men’s indulgences. 
In the East the habit of opium-smoking 
is widespread, though efforts are being 
made to suppress it (by making it illegal) 
on the ground of its harmful effects. 


Hockey, which originated in Persia, is popular in many countries of the world, 


and is played by schoolchildren and international enthusiasts with equal pleasure. Ball games 
occupy a great part of the leisure of the people of the world, and have given rise to the cnlt of 


athleticism, and the mass organization of sport through clubs and leagues. 
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Baseball, It is curious that some imported games become assimilated more easily shan 
others. While football, for example, is to be found in every part of Exrope, in Africa and 
Asiatic Turkey and Russia, baseball still remains a distinctively American game. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP AND THE ARTS 


work of the whole spirit of man.” 

‘There is no activity which engages 
all his faculties so completely, and which 
focuses in a single effort his powers of 
thinking and feeling and doing. To pro- 
duce a work of art a man must hold in 
his mind a clear thought of beauty ; he 
must have in his heart a spiritual quality, 
a mood or emotion to colour his thought; 
and again he must possess a skill of hand 
and eye adequate to fashion his thought 
in some permanent record. 

Man’s instinct of survival leads him to 
contrive objects which enable him to 
live—weapons, utensils, tools of al] kinds. 
Then having made useful things he goes 
a step further, he makes these things 
beautiful. They become things which 
satisfy not only his practical needs but 
also give an additional pleasure through 
their design, shape and colour. Lastly, 
he makes things whose purpose is solely 
for delight. There is scarecly anything 
provided by nature which man has not 
in this way turned to his purposes ; 
the substance of earth: stone and clay 
and metal; the substance of vegetation 
and animal life : timber and the grasses of 
the field, gums and juices, skins, bones, 
feathers, fleeces—all these wrought into 
a thousand forms to minister to man’s 
craving for beauty. 

Tt is an almost universal rule that 
where there is leisure the arts flourish. 
When men are free from the brute 
necessity of providing for their primary 
needs and of defending themselves 
against their enemies, they turn naturally 
towards pursuits which satisfy the in- 


I N THE words of Ruskin “Art is the 
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stinct of beauty implanted deep in their 
hearts. But this is still far short of the 
modern phase known as art for art’s 
sake, When primitive men_ priduce 
objects which can be called artistic, it is 
probable that they are thinking not at 
all of art but of what is duc to their pods. 
‘The extraordinarily vivid animal paint- 
ings on rocks deep down in the Andalu- 
sian cave-dwellings, made thousands ot 
years ago by men of the Stone Age, 
could hardly have been intended to be ad- 
mired in the way we admire a picture 
hung in a picture gallery. Daylight could 
not penetrate into those dark recesses to 
illumine the artist’s work, It is much 
more likely that the paintings were 
intended to bring luck, to please the gods, 
or to play a part in some ceremonial 
observance, such as the send-off at the 
start of a hunting expedition, 

What is true of the cave-men is equally 
true of people today at a low stage of 
development. For example, the club- 
houses and sleeping-places for the men of 
the villages of New Guinea are clabor- 
ately decorated with masks and charms 
of magical significance. So it is with 
tattooings of the body, facial decorations 
and what might appear to be trivial 
markings on common objects, such as 
the ivory needle cases of the Lapland 
women. The Hopi Indians, wanting 
rain, make drawings of clouds. Much 
“ primitive ” art thus arises from sym- 
pathetic magic. 

Man, the world over, loves to adorn 
his surroundings. It is not enough for 
him, as a rule, that a thing is useful ; it 
has also to give pleasure by its appear- 
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ance. He adds ornament to most things 
he uses, of else by means of colour or 
form he secks to make them distinctive. 
The designs woven by Jugoslav women 
on their canvas aprons, the carvings on 
the prow of a Norwegian schooner or 
on a Cameroon pipe bowl, the cicatriza- 
tion on the buttocks of Nubian women 
of the Sudan, the tattooing on the arms 
and chest of a Japanese coolie, the 
paintings on the ceiling of an Italian 
church: all such are expressions of a 
universal, human craving for beauty. 
There is not an object we can name, 
from a lamp-shade to a battleship, which 


Modern Sculpture. At the Academy at 
Istanbul students learn to fashion with ther 
bands the beauty they hold in their thoughts. 
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has not had labour bestowed on it to give 
ita quality over and above utility. 

The artist goes to work in two ways. 
He may aim at naturalism, making as 
faithful a copy of what he sees as he is 
able with the materials which he uses. 
Or he can reject susface appearances and 
seek to represent an idea, ‘The former 
method gives us realistic art, the latter, 
abstract art. The Bushman artist tries to 
give life as he views it, The Eskimo 
artist, on the other hand, rarely makes a 
design which copies nature, He prefers a 
geometrical or symbolic pattern. 

Primitive man, whichever method he 
uses, is always striving to create a sub- 
stitute world, or a world of mahke- 
believe. He believes the representation 
of a thing to have the qualities of che 
thing itself, Even a name may be 
endowed in his imagination with the 
attributes of a person, When a child of 
the forest tribes of Northern India comes 
to be named, he receives two names ; 
one which is his real name which is kept 
secret, and the other a same for use in 
ordinary life. It is feared that if a witch 
or sorcerer should learn the real name, 
which is a part of the personality, it 
mught be used for “ bad ” medicine, and 
the owner would be defenceless against 
the machinations of the witch, 

The use of masks and effigies shows the 
effect of the same belief, as it were, in 
reverse. The properties of the devil or 
animal or bird, or whatever is portrayed, 
enter into the image, and so are brought 
under control. Much of “primitive” art 
arises, thus, from a desire to put a limit 
on the power which sinister influences, 
ranging at large, might exercise to one’s 
harm. 

There is a close relationship between 
art and tetemism, Members of a totem 
group usually trace their descent from an 
animal, bird, or other natural object. 
The animal, or whatever it might be, 
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being sacred, must not be eaten, or killed 
or touched ; but it can be represented on 
ceremonial occasions by symbolic figures. 
‘The art of a totem group therefore arises 
largely in connesion with ritual. The 
wild-cat men of the Arunta tribe of 
Australia, requiring a symbol for the 
initiation rites of the boys of the age of 
puberty, erect a totem pole with markings 
to represent those of their mythical 
ancestors, The witchetty-grub men of 
Central Australia gather together and 
chant invocations to the rock carvings 
which, tradition says, are associated with 
their origins. 

People who belong to the most 
advanced civilizations show some traces 
of this behaviour, and are fond of using 
emblems of a totemistic character in their 
art, Many nations make use of the cagle 
in their emblems ; Britain uses the lion ; 
Russia che bear ; New Zealand the kiwi ; 
South Aftica the springbok ; Canada the 
maple leaf; and so forth. These enter 
variously into designs for flags, coms, 
postage stamps, badges and the like. 

Notwithstanding these faint echoes of 
the distant past, modern art has all but 
emancipated itself from ntual. It has 
come to be an aspect of normal life. Men 
choose patterns for their wallpaper and 
for their fountain pens, they hang 
pictures on their walls and display pieces 
of Dresden china in their china cabinets, 
they wear scarves and pyjamas and shoes 
of gay colours and designs solely to give 
themselves pleasure. In these matters 
local taste and tradition count for much. 
‘The Tyrolese peasant has his own way of 
decorating his leather shorts and woollen 
stockings. The designs on the silken sa/7 
of a high-caste woman of India are 
equally characteristic. 

Art is not in this way applied only to 
articles of use. The Koryahs of Siberia 
carve figurines of ivory which appear 
to owe their ongin only to delight in 
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crattsmanship. This points to th. 
growth of a class of profesional aitists 
with whom art becomes a vocation and 
not merely a form of activity shared by 
everybody. One general ditictence be 
tween the art of primitive people and the 
art of advanced people 15 that among the 
former it is, as a cule, applied to objects 
of practical use ; among the latter much 
of at exists “ for its own sake.” Another 
duference as that pamitne people are all, 
ina way of speaking, artists ; thete is no 
class set apart to produce woths of att. 
Ta moderna communities art has become 
a specialized occupation, and artists ate 


Primitive Sculpture. Vhis young bavato 
shepherd boy has bud no tutoring me the ant 
of sculpture, yet be models an on from clay 


mnazgset, 





The Story-teller. Among primitwe 
peoples story telling 1s one of the chief 
recreations, and a story teller 13 am honoured 
and nell rewarded public servant Thts 11 true 
of some of the more advanced tribes as ell, 
and the picture above shox t a story teller nho 
bas arrned im Teinan, and bas quickly 
gathered a crowd of people m the square, to 
histen to bis fascmatmg fany tales and 
sagas from ‘ Thonsand and One Nights” 


Shangha: Bookstall. 4 young Chinese 
boy stands by one of the city’s bookstallt, 
engrossed in a magazine be has just bought 
Literacy for the masses in China 13 a new and 
quick gyouth Ut enables the ordinary citizen 
to enpay bus leisure more fully To encomage 


study, teaching bootht have ben set up ana 
many iiterar) competitions arraneed 








rewaided in yauious ways to1 providing 
otheis with the products of their skill 
\ third difference 1s that primitive art 


3s set in rigid patterns Primitive folk 
have no historical sense, nor any concep 
tion of progiess For them, the picsent 
1s final , the actual 1s permanent ‘There 
1s among them no urge tn the direction 
of chenge If 2 man tekes a line of bi, 
own, he does so at his own peril In fact, 
he raieh does so, because he lives as a 
member of a small and ssolated group, 
and lacks the sttmulus which comes from 
the sharpening of wits in contact with 
people of other groups 

In all these respects the communities 
of the Western would are different 
These are large and populous, and 
because transport 1s bighly developed 


cultural modes are rapidly, almost instan- 
taneously, diffused over great continents. 
The idea of progress is almost univer- 
sally accepted and made the central 
principle of activity. ‘The arts therefore 
evolve continuously ; people have a dread 
of becoming old-fashioned by holding 
too long to manners or modes however 
well they may have served. The modern 
man does not on the whole react against 
change, nor does he resent and ridicule 
even those who move forward more 
quickly than the average. Fashions in 
art therefore change quickly among 
people of advanced culture, That is 
why one generation finds the fashions of 
an eatlier generation so comic. 

A whole series of new arts has devel- 
oped in industrial civilizations as a result 





of the progress of scientitic and mechani- 
cal invention. These are, however, not 
primary but rather secondary arts. Print- 
ing from type, photography and cinc- 
matography will serve as examples, but 
practically every one of the primary arts 
as weil has extended its range enormously 
through the application of mechanical 
science. By reason of the invention of 
power looms and the discovery of new 
fibres in rich variety, the art of weaving 
has becn transformed out of all recog- 
nition. Nevertheless the traditional 
methods, materials and designs are still 
to be found side by side with those which 
ate characteristic of the machine age. 

It is quite possible for the knowledge 
of an art to be lost. As trade develops, 
the competition of a cheap, imported 





Dyak Musician, Borneo. Among many peoples of the world music is traditional, stored 
in the memory and never written down. This native of Borneo plays a mandoline-like instrament, 
to the delight of bis friends who have come down from the interior in their canoe for a party. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITERATURE 


product may bring about the decline of 
an ancient artistic handicraft, as befell the 
att of weaving in New Guinea. Or again 
the supply of raw material may run out, 
ora fashion may change. It is said that in 
Polynesia, where the art of pottery once 
flourished, the scarcity of suitable clay on 
the one hand and the abundance of gourds 
and coconut shells suitable to be used as 
water containers on the other, led to the 
decay and final disappearance of the art. 
For that reason, the African Bushman of 
today shows no trace of the artistic im- 
pulse which moved his Stone Age 
ancestor when he scratched battle scenes 
and hunting episodes on the rocks. 

In any discussions on the arts of 
leisure a large place, perhaps the first, 
has to be given to literature. In one 
aspect literature is the record of man’s 
thoughts, his hopes and purposes, his 
interpretation of his experiences, his 
conception of the universe, In the other 
aspect, it is a form of imaginative activity 
which secks beauty through the medium 
of language and the association of sound 
and meaning in words. That is to say, 
literature can be considered from the 
points of view of what it says and in 
what manner or fashion it says it. 


Folk. Lore 

It is pethaps quite natura! that people 
who read books should think of literature 
as something which has been written 
down for the purpose of being read. 
But it is said that Britain alone has over 
five thousand folk-tales which were 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion for centuries without the need of 
writing. They belong to spoken litera- 
ture. Every primitive people has a rich 
store of stories and legends of this kind. 
Only a very small portion of the langu- 
ages of the world have ever been given 
alphabets and reduced to writing. In 
spite of this, each community has a body 
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of literature cherished by the priests and 
the elders of the tribes and taught by 
parents to their children. 


Spread of Literacy 

Literacy in the sense of ability to read 
what is written, is all but universal in 
countries of Western civili In 
some of the older 
East, literacy is still contined to peuple 
of privileged rank, for example, the 
lamas or monks of the Tibetan monas- 
teries. But where systems of public 
education ate developing, literacy is 
spreading. The hunting tribes of North 
America have some skill in picture- 
writing, such as in ancient China evolved 
into the characters which now stand 
for words. The Mexican Indians invented 
the rebus, a form of writing in which a 
word or part of a word is symbolized by 
a picture, much as a word or syllable may 
be represented in dumb charade. Thus, 
the idea of a horse-chestnut may be con- 
veyed by drawings of a horsc, a chest and 
a nut. 

It is noticed that primitive folk-tales 
have certain marked charactcristics. They 
have a set form which distinguishes 
them from ordinary specch. They are 
strongly rhythmical, just like the nursery 
thyme. They have refrains, often mean- 
ingless, which mark off the parts of the 
story, very much as ancient ballads have. 
And again, they make great use of repeti- 
tion. In the tales of the Chinook Indians 
five brothers always figure. They have 
the same adventures one after the other, 
and it is always the youngest who comes 
off best. The Pueblo Indians tell their 
tales of four sisters: everything that 
happens is told four times in the same 
words with the conversations exactly 
repeated as in the familiar story of “ The 
Three Bears.” This repetition is a part of 
the rhythmic pattern of the tales and the 
effect is enhanced by the narrative being 











Drums of Africa. 


fo prayer 


chanted rather than spohen Finally, the 
tals have invariably a happy ending 
From these 1ude ougins to the highly 
developed Lteray torms of the cult 
vated world 1s a Jong match But it 
would be found that the literary att in 
every stage in tts evolution can still be 
observed practised in some pait of the 
world The aboriginal Australians are 
fond of riddles, which perhaps for them 
setve a purpose akin to that of the 
detective stories so popular in Britain and 
Ameuica Proverbs are untversally used, 
and ptimitive folk are especially apt to 
cach up wisdom in an cpigram Every 
where in the world children love nursery 





The essence of music 1s rbyth a, nbich in point of tine precedes melody 
The di nm 18 one of the ear hest percussion mnstrsments, and 15 stil used, not only to supply mustc 
for the dance, but to gne varnings un time of danger, or, ax shown here, to summon the people 


Many drums are mide from hollow tree trunks, wsth skins stretched over them 


rhymes and are soothed to sleep by lulla 
bres A Zulu mother composes a new 
lullaby at the birth of each one of het 
children This 1s afterwards inseparably 
associated with the child, and is sung 
for the last time on its wedding day 
Folk tales and songs of simple folk ace 
for the most part based on the tribal 
heio who 1s vatiously the creator ot the 
world, the killer of monsters and devils, 
and the giver of all good things All 
peoples have a Genesis story and most 
peoples a Deluge story An interesting 
example of the latter is that which 1s 
found among the Indians of the region 
of the Great Lakes of Canada The story 


IN SONG AND STORY 


tells how, when all was under water, a 
water-spider and a water beetk ot, 
alternatively, some animals on a sait, 
dived under to sech and bring up the 
lani = They found the bottom and 
brought to the surface a tiny portion of 
mud (one version says 2 duck brought 
some mud up in her beak) from which, 
by magic, the earth was formed 

Animal fables are common, and often 
there are curious resemblances between 
tables of widely separated areas The 
Europeans have the tale of the race 
between the hare and the tortoise ~The 
plodding tortoise won because the over 
confident hare took an occasional nap 


aly 
Through the Spimards the tale came to 
North America and appos as 1 11 
between the turth ind the rabbit Lhe 
turtle wins this time by tuickay Hubs 
several brothers exactly Jike him whom 
he places at sntetvals alony the cours in 
such a way that the rabbits decenved 
into thinking that his rival is alwws 
behind him 

‘Among primitive people stoty telling 
4s one ot the chict recreations, and the 
story teller 18 an honoured and wall 
rewarded public servant Tes equally 
so among the Moors of North \trica 
The sto1y teller collects a crowd on the 
street or muhet square and, with the 


Balt Orchestsa. The muste of the Balinese tt produced by the beating af bamboo malhts on 


metallee keys, gongs or bells, graded im size to give the notes of the scale 


The daborate mitiu 


ments combined in thts orchestra are made from bronze plates lard loosely mer bamboo tuber 








‘The Berber Piper. Wind instruments are found all over the world, and of the many varieties 
the flute is ome of the most popular. They are usually made of reeds, easily gathered in the 
musician's surroundings. Here, a musician plays his flute at the “Feast of Love.” 


aid of a fiddler or tambourine artist to 
accompany an occasional song and to hill 
in the intervals, he recitcs tales of advcn 
ture, being rewaided by a collection 

The protessional story teller, like the 
munsttel of earlier days, pestoims for the 
people who do not tead the same 
function as boohs and magazines pe: 
form for those who do Popular educa 
tion has cieated an cnoin ous chiss of 
readers whose reading 1s chiefly fiction 
The novel and the magazine devoicd to 
yomance ind advenruic hase a tremen 
dovs vogue Side by side with these 
providing light recreational scading tor 
millions 1 the popular newspaper, con 
taming bet news items, aiticks on 
topical questions, usually 1 home page 0: 
a column of patticula: appeal to women 
readers, several photorraphs, a setral ot 
short story and so foith So supeherally 
15 the mind occupied wath this tcading, 
that 1¢ 18 a comnion sight in Britain and 
America to sce 1 woman read, knit and 
Iisten to the witeless all at one and the 
same time ! 

This is not the whole picture, for there 
are many who find serious teading thets 
pruncipal iecreation As educational 
standards advance, the number ot such 
people willincicase The supply of paper 
tor books, mazavines and ncw spapers 18 
already becoming a difficult problem and 
whole forests have to be planted and 
grown to mect the demand for pape: 
pulp For, uf the making ot books there 
13 no end 

Every civihzed people looks bach on a 
period when the foundations of its 
literary traditions were laid, and calls this 
the classical petiod Thus, the classical 
period of English literature was the 
Shakespearean age, of German hterature 
the age ot Goethe and Schiller, of 
Spatush literature the age of Cervantes 
\mong Eastern peoples the classical 
wultets are much further back in history 





Harp and Flute ant,a Nadim pls 
dns thie chimed bap, We prime of which 
be THrovelf bar decor ited — Baden, the fint 
player from the pp Nil flashes usin 
mnt ahublehr md fiom ved 








Symphony Concert. Music, as it is known to people of the Western tradition, ts a contponnd 

of rhythm, melody and harmony. Many instruments are combined to form the orchestra, with a 

specialist in one instrument playing a solo. The famous conductor, Sir Adrian Boult, at 
the Alvart Hall, with Yebudi Menubin, internationally renowned solo violinist. 


The two great epics of India, the Rama- 
yana and the Mababharata, date from 
two thousand yeats ago. China looks 
back to Confucius, a great philosopher 
who lived still earlier. Since such 
writings are in a form of language no 
jonger in use, it follows that only scholars 
can read them, When the Balinese are 
introduced to the classics of their litera- 
ture, dealing with the romantic adven- 
tures of two Hindu princes, Rama and 


Ardjuna, it is customary to recite the 
stories first in the unfamiliar language in 
which they are written, and then to trans- 
late them into the everyday speech of the 
people. 

Among the arts of mankind, music 
occupies a unique place, because the 
ideal beauty which it creates, in order to 
give solace or stimulus to the mind, 
vanishes even at the instant of its birth, 
Certainly it can be written down by those 
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who possess a notation, but even then 
it is a dead thing, until the musician 
comes to bring it to momentary life. 

‘There can, of course, be music without 
notation. Folk music, like folk tales and 
folk dances, has been handed down from 
generation to generation through cen- 
turies of time before being reduced to 
written symbols. 

Among many peoples of the world, 
music, like Itterature, is still traditional, 
stored in the communal memory. So 
complex is some of this music among 
ptimitive peoples, so variable in scale, 
that it could never be recorded by nota- 
tions hitherto devised by man, though 
by dint of patient observation and study, 
alphabets and notations can be invented 
for even the strangest kind of music. 

‘The essence of music is rhythm, which 
in point of time precedes melody, The 
rattle, hardly more than a child’s play- 
thing for the Western world, has a 
prominent place in the musical repertory 
of almost all primitive peoples. It is 
the most rudimentary example of the 
percussion instrument, and the drum, 
gong, cymbals, tambourine and the 
castancts arc of equal antiquity and uni- 
versality. 

The drum and gong are capable of 
many supplementary uses, for example, 
to give information of to issue com- 
mands in time of war or other peril. 
They may be used also to rouse a martial 
spirit. In many parts of Central Africa, 
warnings are rapidly relayed over great 
distances by the beating of the tom-tom. 
‘The largest drums are made by hollowing 
out tree trunks and stretching skins over 
them, ‘he Australian aborigines find 
that an opossum skin stretched across 
the knees will serve as a drum for beat- 
ing out a dance thythm. 

‘Apart from the rhythmic throb of the 
drum, there are many other approaches 
to melody. In some parts of South Africa 


a bowstring 1s used to produce 4 range ot 
nores by twanging it with the finger, o1 
plucking tt with a piece of wood. The 
Zulu who has discarded the how and 
arrow as a weapon in favour of the spear, 
continues to use the bow as a musicat 
instrument. The Africans discovered 
how to make percussion instruments 
yield, not only rhythm, bur melody. 
They invented the xylophone in its many 
varietics, capable of the most delicate 
adjustment. One hind of xylophonc is 
made by suspending bamboo shoots of 
different Jengths from a crosshar. 

Wind instruments are found all the 
world over, From hollowed bones, or 
shells pierced with holes, or from 
bamboo or other reeds from which the 
pith has been removed, music has been 
made since prehistoric times. It is still 
possible to find, in different parts of the 
world, wind instruments of the most 


Organ Music, Although originally con- 


nected with religions worship, organ music 
has today developed to include both radio and 
cinema shon's, and is extremely popular, 
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ptiminve type side by side with those 
which show every phase of subsequent 
development. 

Tf we take a glence at the music of a 
people at a middle stage of civilization, 
for instance, such as the inhabitants of the 
smalt island of Bali, off Java, we shall 
see that much of it is produced by the 
beating of bamboo mallets on metallic 
keys, gongs, bells, symbols, bronze 
bowls and the like, graded in size to 
produce the notes of the scale, and either 
suspended loosely from massive teak 
wood frames, or held between the knees. 
While the notes are steuck with the right 
hand, the vibrations are checked by 
touching with the left. These elaborate 
instruments are combined into orchestras 
for various purposes such as dancing, 
concerts and ceremonial feasts. The 


AND THE ARTS 


music is not written down, but the 
orchestration is the result of a co-opera- 
tive process of music-making based on 
traditional motifs. 

Western music is based on exact scales 
of notes with fixed instruments. It owes 
this pattern to influences which had their 
origin in Europe. When we compare the 
singing of an African with that of a 
European or American we shall find 
that the compass of notes used by the 
African is much narrower. Also the 
cadences are hardly different from those 
of the speaking voice, being low in pitch 
and subtle in modulation. The same is 
true of Chinese and Siamese singing. 
There is little difference between speech 
and song, except that there is a pro- 
nounced nasal element in the singing. 
The general effect is monotonous to 


Vocal Messic. Singing rs engayed by primitives and the more advanced peoples alike. For 
devotional purposes it 1s used by the native singing to appease bis gods and by the congregation 
and choir of a Western church. Below, London costers sing at a New Yeur service. 





MUSIC IN THE DIFFERENT WORLDS 


Western cars, but conversely, to an 
oriental listening to an operatic prima 
donna, the singing would sound like a 
succession of screeches. 

Music as it is known to people in the 
Western tradition is made up of rhythm, 
melody and harmony, harmony being a 
product of maturer development. 


New Mood in the U.S.A. 

Music responds quickly to the spirit 
of the times. In particular America has 
been affected by a new mood, and 
traditional forms of music have given 
way to something more violent and vital, 
with strong accents, crude and raucous 
discords, and harsh changes of key. 
These effects are borrowed from Negro 
music, and the result is jazz. Sentimental 
melody has no place in this, and because 
of its breathless, restless rhythm, such 
mausic has come to be known as hot 
music, or swing. 

The Asiatic world, less open to these 
feverish influences, has remained con- 
stant to the older musical modes. While 
music in the West is dynamic and experi- 
mental, in the East it is static and 
traditional. The reason is to be found in 
the fact that oriental music is still clusely 
linked with the principles of philosophy 
and religion. Among the Hindus, who 
divide the day into eight watches of three 
hours, there is a type of song expressive 
of each watch, which would never be 
sung at any other time. 

As long as such regulation holds sway, 
nothing in music can change. That is 
why the native music of India, Java, 
Burma, Siam and China is still based on 
the five-note scale as it was over two 
thousand years ago. Where Western 
modes have been copied, as to some 
extent in Japan, the two kinds of music 
are found side by side. Among people 
unaffected by contact with modern 
civilization of the Western type, music 
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is thought to have a miraculous and 
mystical quality on which account its 
in dance ritual ts general. Among 
advanced communities also, there is still 
a vital connexion between music and 
dancing, and music and ritual. Dancing 
has to a large extent become secularized, 
and even the music which still aceom- 
panies religious exercise has lost its 
independent status as a rite, with its 
own other worldly properties, Organ 
music is now generally valued for the 
psychological aid it gives to the act ot 
worship. In Eastern countries such ay 
India and China, which have ancient 
forms of civilization of their own, but 
are still not fully industrialized, music 
occupies an intermediate position. 








In Industrial Countries 

It is in the highly industriahved coun- 
tries that the secularization of music has 
gone furthest. The tendency has been 
emphasized by the forms of mechanical 
reproduction which have been evolved 
in recent times, 

Starting with the old-time home- 
made musical box and the strect hurdy- 
gurdy, the gramophone and the ra 
have now penetrated into the remotest 
cornets of the carth. Speaking gencrally, 
those who now follow the Western pat- 
tern of life are no longer spontancous 
music makers, as they were in the seven- 
teenth century, and indeed, much later, 
Yet, as the resule of radio, music enters 
into their recreation to a far greater 
extent than ever before. Their receiving 
sets bring them the finest music or, 
alternatively, it supplics them with a 
background of music to which they can 
listen while they are employed on their 
routine tasks, Broadcasting programmes 
in the U.S.A. are mostly under the con- 
trol of commercial firms, which normally 
consult the wishes of the greatest number 
of people who are potential customers. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


DRAMA AND DANCING 


RAMA AS an art has close 
Die with literature, music 

aid dancing. Jt has passed 
through similar evolutionary phases, all 
of which may be examined as part of the 
cultural pattern somewhere or other in 
the world of today. Among primitive 
people, drama is still for the most part 2 
ritualistic observance, something sym- 
bolic and magical, whereby men are 
brought into relation with the unseen 
spirit world. In its beginnings,drama has 
always been the handmaiden of religion. 
It is a form of homage paid to the spirit- 
ual forces which are believed to control 
the destinies of mankind, Consequently, 
it is particularly in place whenever great 
tribal events portend, such as war; 
it serves to give solemnity to crises of 
individual life, such as birth, puberty, 
marriage and death; again it signalizes 
the change of the seasons and even the 
phases of the moon. 

In the action of drama there is a strong 
element of mimicry or pantomime. But 
the essential purpose of the rudimentary 
art is neither amusement, nor the 
creation of aesthetic values, and still less 
the discussion of ideas as with the devel- 
oped forms of drama known in the 
modern theatre. It is above all things 
practical: to bring down rain on a 
parched land, to drive out devils from 
someone who has offended against a 
taboo, to call down the wrath of the gods 
on an enemy, or to cause him to shrink 
in terror. Such sympathetic magic 
invariably requires the use of masks and 
symbolic trappings. By make-believe the 
warrior-initiate, or the bride, or whoever 


else has to be taught the discipline of the 
tribe, must be instructed how to recog- 
nize friends and enemies, how to endure 
pain and how to observe taboos. The 
shortest way to this end is dramatic 
impersonation. But to the savage mind 
the wearer of the fetish mask is not mere- 
ly playing a part ; he becomes the fetish 
itself, and the fetish expresses itself 
principally by dancing, 

The story element in drama is not 
absent cven in such primitive forms. 
Every tribe and grouping of people 
within the tribe has its heroic legends the 
memory of which must be preserved to 
Bive significance to what would othet- 
wise be a meaningless ceremonial. It is 
particularly the function of the priestly 
class to preside over this part of cultural 
education. It is carried on in the main 
through the medium of the folk-song 
commemorating the exploits of the great 
ancestors. But the tradition is social 
rather than professional. All the adult 
members of the group have their part to 
play. Nothing could be further from the 
spirit of primitive drama than the notion 
of a2 professional theatre employing 
highly trained actors. Nevertheless, 
there is a rigid technique. If there is to be 
any efficacy at all in the solemn rites, 
the incantations and the responses, the 
instrumental accompaniment (chiefly by 
drums), the gestures, the make-up, the 
rhythms of the dances, must all conform 
to ancient pattern. There is no room for 
invention; a gag is unthinkable, and 
merit consists in fidelity to immemorial 
custom. Even the smallest totemic divi- 
sion of a tribe has its distinct traditions. 
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Ivan the Terrible, 
Ruyssra the for omsed themes for dramatic plays me those a hich reflect social and political facts 
of the dath life of the people, rather than romantic adventmes of an imrenary nod 


Since it 18 usual among peoples at a 
low level of culture to preclude women 
trom sharing with the mentolh th 
knowledge of the mysteries, they cannot 
be allowed to witness the sites Often 
they may not crven sce the masks with 
out incuiuing the displeasuic of the 
fetsh Accordingly when ceremontes arc 
atoot, women aie wasned hy a gong oF 
dium and hide themselves away Among 
the natives of West \tiica there is an 
elaborate tual for restoring to soctal 
estimation a woman who has by accident 
witnessed even the picpatations 

Drama contains elements w hich belon:, 
to the fundamental modes ot expiession 
of humankind, and consequently there 
38 no people, however primitive, which 


1 close up of the principal actors in this Russian dana 





dn Sovet 


has no apttude at all in some of them 
Vatiousls combined, they have enven to 
us tor out cntestatnment and to minster 
to our enjoyment of beauty a yreat 
duvcrity of forms among which the chief 
arc the stage play, opera, pageant, carn 
val, ballet, revue, vaudeville, harle 
quinade, lm play, shadow plav, puppet 
plas, cabaret and circus Bur it 1s not 
until a people has moved some consider 
able way towards enihzation that what 
may be called conscious diama emeiges 
The earliest of the historical civilizations 
were those ot the East, and centuries 
betore dramatic art developed in Europe 
there had grown up in India, China and 
Japan, arts ot the theatre which hold 
their place even today alongside the 
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newer forms borrowed trom the West 

At a certain stage in its development, 
chama goes indoors and establishes itselt 
an a theatre of some kind = The first 
provisional setting may be a temple o1 a 
palace, but sooncr o1 later 2 permancat 
institution 1s needed for the business ot 
stage 1eprescntation and toi the vocation: 
of the protessional actor He can make 
his appeal either to an audience of cul 
tured, atistacratic folk, or to the masscs 
hasing no pretentions to cultuie but 
moved by a voracious desite to be enter 
tained The tirst kind ot att 1s that of the 
courtly actor, taking his themes from the 


Radso, 


A nen and growing branch of the diuma ts the radio ply ands vuty show 


national epics, using a muthod of itn, 
which as highly stviized and pethips in 
archuc tom ot lnguige which only the 
schola: cin understind The atmosphere 
of such plays asin general Iv rical or th ugie 
An caample of this 1s the cliswedl diam 
ot Tadia, usually pettormed undat the 
patiomge of the hetedktary princes 
Anothe: s the No drama ot Japan, based 
on Buddhist eriditions The wtrinas are 
non tealistic, and the actors wort masks 
with adjustable feituns and capible 
therctote of a certain limited aumbet ot 
cmotront! expressions Every movement 
and gesture has a symbol meantny 


Tuo 


stats are pictwed bere on front of the microphone in a sketch from om cf Hen ucts 





survived from ancient times, 





Punch and Judy. This puppet show, popular with children and adults alike, has 
The name “ Punch” is an abbreviated form of “ Punchinello,”” 


Sor this type of entertainment is Italian in origin, although its bistory is buried in the 


remote past. 


which the critical audience appraises of 
deprecates according to the degree to 
which it conforms to the age-old custom. 
There is a similar stylized presentation in 
the Chinese theatre. The characters are 
types sather than individuals. The make 
up is on conventional lines, yellow being 
the colour for the emperor, red for a 
general, and so on. All acting is by 
formula and the few properties, such as 
sereens and fans, are made to do duty for 
@ great variety of purposes. 

‘The second kind of dramatic represen- 


Te the olden days, Punch was a magnificent fellow who was on intimate 


tation aims at naturalism and uses the 
common language of the people. 
Comedy and farce ase big elements, and 
often in the same play (as in many 
Shakespearean plays), these may be 
found side by side with high tragedy. 
Since the drama of Europe in the six- 
teenth century shook itself free of 
religious associations and became a 
secular diversion, it has tended more and 
more in the direction of realism. While 
in the production of Chinese plays it is 
expected that the members of the audience 





reflect social and political facts in the 
daily life of the people. For them the 
drama is not a means of escape from 
actuality; it is a means of interpreting, 
and so enhancing reality. When the pl 
of Shakespeare are performed, as. the 
often are, the ideological aspects are 
stressed and the heraldic detail sup- 
pressed. In Russia the theatre, a social- 
ized enterprise, is in.a very special sense 
the focus of the arts and its popularity far 
exceeds that which it has achievect in any 
other part of the world. 

The basis of drama in the contem- 
porary theatre of most Western countrie: 
is the stage-play reflecting the domesti 
relationships of average people and 
particularly the permutations of “the 
eternal triangle ” and the exploitation of 
sexual situations. This theatre in 
general a commercial undertaking, mak- 
ing profits for renters, managers and pro- 
ducers who study the popular taste andl 
endeavour to give the public what it 
wants. Nevertheless, since profits have 























The Circus. Among the special forms of 
Ubeatrical art is the circus, beloved by ald and 
young. Below, two clowns do their compli- 
cated act in a circus in New York City. 













terms with kings and queens, and who fought 
battles with allegorical figures representing 
such enemies of mankind as want and weari- 
nets. He seems as popular as ever.y 


will use theie imaginations, and conjure 4 
up an army when the property-man 
brings in a flag, the producers of plays in 
the theatres of Europe and America in 
general clothe the stage down to the 
smallest detail. ‘The effort is to show 

normal people in normal surroundings, © 
doing normal things. This tendency has ¢ 
been carried furthest perhaps in the 

theatre of Soviet Russia. There the 
favoured themes are no longer those ” 
supplied by romantic adventuce in an 

imaginary world, but rather those which 



























Passton Play of Oberammergau Ibe 
records of this Tyrolean village describe the 
ton made by the mbabstants in 16 5 to 
perform a play eer) tenth year im il ke 
guing for theer delnerance from the pl rgue 





The theme of the play is the Passion and 
death of Jesus. The parts are played by the 
villagers, seen as themselves in the pictures top 
deft, right and bottom. Top centre, and bottom 


deft are the same peaple in their parts. 
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become so much less than can be earned. 
in cinema enterprise, capital has gradu 
ally been withdrawn from the legitimate 
theatre and diverted to the motion 
picture theatre Outside the largest 
cities of Britain and America, playhouses 
for the professional spoken drama have 
been disappearing rapidly and it would 
seem that the real future of stage drama 
rests with the amateur and with repertory 
companies, aiming at standards of artistic 
expression rather than box office returns 

Some special forms ot theatrical art 


remain to be mentioned One of these, 
the art of the puppet theatre, though of 
great antiquity, shows an extraordinary 
vitality even in our day Its greatest 
development has been seen in Java and 
Japan The Javanese have carried the art 
of shadow puppetry very far and are able 
through this medium to present my tholo 
gical tales with great subtlety of detail 
and delicacy of fecling The Japancse 
doll plays ate equally remarkable Bur 
howeier ingenious, they cannot hold 
their own against Western importations 


The Chichamaya. This famous dance 1s im full sormg The woman, rushing foraard with 


her dress outstretched, tries to trip ber partner 2 ho 18 running backwards 


If she causes bim to 


fall, she vis, and be rs out of the dance If she doese?t succeed m a certain time, he nims 








African War Dance. 
15 seen bere 1m one of its war dances 
the dancers? leg rattles 
to the Rayal Court 


The Punch and Judy show, beloved of 
children, 18 a variety of puppet drama 

Another special torm 1s the peasant 
play of which the three hundred year old 
Passion Play, performed every tenth year 
at Oberammergau in Bavaria, 15 2 1¢ 
mathable example The theme 35 the 
sequence of csents in the life of Jesus 
from the entry mto Jerusalem to the 
Crucifixion The parts ac played by 
the villagers, as they have been for three 
centuries, and the whole cultural hfe of 
the village 1s focused upon the play for 


Lhe Watust, a native tribe of East Spria, famed for its dances, 

The only musreal accompaniment ts the rhythmre nose of 
Lhese dancers are all nearmg pear! decorations, indicating tha) belong 

Court dancers bate to practise sereral hours of dancag uy dy 


\cas before the decennial occasion comes. 
round Since traditional att in EF utope 
has depicted the disciples with lony, han, 
those selected to play these parts allow 
then hair to grow down to thar shout 
ders The theatre 1s situated among the 
Bavarian \Ips and 2s partly opcn to the 
ut = Performances occupy about eight 
hours, a morning session from cight 
o'clock to noon, and an afternuon session 
from two to six o'clock The acting 1s 
untrained, with simple and unaffected 
teverence as befits the pcasint ongin of 


Indian Dance. Much of the dancing of Eastern peoples 1s posture dancing, it 1s based, 
wot on rhythmical movements of the feet, but on symbolic gestures made 2 ith the bead, bands, 
or the trunk, often in a sitting or knesling position To be expert needs much study 
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the play and the natural piety of the 
players. 

Te is a far cry from drama under these 
auspices to the glittering cosmopolitan 
fevues staged at enormous cost in the 
theatres of many Western capitals. Here, 
every device which modern ingenuity can 
suggest is used to present a non-stop 
sequence of music, dances, sketches, 
acrobatics, novelties and virtuosity of 
every conceivable kind, helped by dar- 
ingly-clad beauty choruses and other 
startling effects of stage decor. The pur- 
pose is to kindle the jaded senses of the 
blasé city folk into responsiveness by the 
exploitation of the sensational. Of formal 
drama there is hardly any. At the cevue 


Traditional Balinese Dancing. 


theatre, drama becomes spectacle. Wit, 
whimsicality, topicality, and sophistica- 
tion are key-notes, and the general tone 
reflects the cynicism of the age. 
Dancing can be considered firstly in 
the light of a ritualistic ceremony 
secondly in the light of a rhythmical 
movement capable of giving aesthetic 
satisfaction, thirdly in the light of a 
physical exercise and fourthly as a form 
of social recreation. Reference has 
already been made to the secularization 
of dancing in modern society, but it may 
be noticed that many of the country 
dances which are stil! popular in some 
localities are probably survivals of for- 
gotten religious rites, belonging often in 


Young Balinese hoys and girls learn to do their graceful 


dances as soon as they are old enough 10 walk. The Fan Dance is accompanied by an 
orchestra which provides music played on beautifully hand-carved instruments, 
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their origin to a pre-Christian era. The 
English Morris dances, the Plough 
Monday Dance and the Maypole Dance 
will serve as examples. 

Rhythmical music and movement in 
conjunction seem to exert a fascination 
for mankind which is well-nigh irresist- 
ible. It was remarked by Havelock Ellis 
that primitive man seems to dance his 
way through life. The invitation to the 
dance goes forth whenever there is 
tribal warfare or tribal worship ; it marks 
the principal crises of personal life; 
bitth, initiation, marriage and death ; in 
short, dancing is appropriate on any 
occasion which gives rise to heightened 
emotion, joy, grief, love and hate. 

Pastoral and agricultural peoples mark 


by their dances the critical moments in 
the annual round of nature: seedtime 
and harvest, the summer and winter 
tums of the year, the phases of the moon, 
and so forth. In contact with industry 
such dances tend to be forgotten, It is 
not surprising, inasmuch as urban fotk, 
in the artificial condition of their lives, 
are often barely conscious of many of 
these natural phenomena. Their lives are 
controlled by quite different factors. 
With the development of civilization 
the emphasis on dancing as a medium of 
religious expression has given place to an 
emphasis on dancing in its esthetic and 
social aspects. Yet even so, many of the 
figures of the dance seen on the village 
green, in the market square or in the 


Young America Dances. Music and dancing quickly respond to the times, | and the 


restlessness of the century it reflected in dancing to “hat” music, or “sw 








Ballet Dancing, 

Arghest form of asthetee dancing, and calls for a tigorous traimmg of the dancers 

contemporary form, ballet dancing ones much to the Imperial School of Bilt cn Rusear 
» 


balloom, arc survivals of more ancient 
torms of the dance 

Exety people has made its contu:bu 
tion The Czechs gave to the would the 
polka, the Germans the waltz, the 
Spanish the tango, the French the 
gavotte, the Poles the mazurka, the Scots 
the reel, the Inish the j1g, the Italians the 
tarantella, the Americans the jitterbug, 
the Cubans the ramba Britain has added 
greatly to the rich store of traditional 
country dances by the Roger de Coverley, 
for example 

Among Eastern peoples, there 1s a 
tradition of dancing based on quite 
different values Much of 3t 1s posture 
dancing, that is to say, 1t 1s based not on 
thythmacal movements of the feet, but 
on symbolic gestures made with the head, 
the nands, the trunk, often in a sitting 


Ihe ballet 15 a composite form of dancing, musts ind db int 





Tere the 
Inats 


on kneeling posinun The fapanese ate 
masters of the dance which ww uscd to 
tell a story, a form of mamed nirtatic, 
based on stylistic conventions whose 
interpretation 1s familiar to the spectators 

‘The highest torm of asthetie dancing 
4s unquestionably the ballet , a composite 
form ot dancing, music and drama In ity 
contemporary form the art owes much to 
Russia, where at the Imperial School of 
Ballct, the classical style which ostginated 
in France was devcloped together with 
the contributory art of chorcography 
‘The popularity of hallct 1s spreading 
rapidly The training of ballet dancers 15 
so ngorous (perfection takcs many } cars) 
and the organization of the dancing, the 
music and the decor so elaborate that 
the art can only flourish in exceptional 
and highly favourable conditions 
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